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r INTBODÜOTORY. 

th^ bistory of the Widow's adventares. Hr. NeaFB reply 
to this despondent mood, was perhaps decisive aa resrardt 
tbe continuation of tbe series^ and we quote it aa preserved 
among her papers. It haa the more value aa being the 
ansolicited opinion of a practica! critic who posaesBed the 
keenest natural sense of hnmor. 

" Philadelphia, September lOtb, 1846. 
'^My Dsab Co&bbspondbnt Bbdott: 

^ Your last contributiona bave beeil received, and are 
traly welcome. The ^Gazette** ia again deeply your debtor ; 
for yonr aid has been indecd truly valuable to "NeaL" 
But 1 regrot to find that Duberly Doubtington has cast a 
^ glamour *' overyou abont continuingin the comic vein, just 
at the moinent too, \vhen all the world is füll of Bedott 
Onr readers talk of nothing eise, and almost despise " Neal " 
if the Widow be not there. An excellent critic in these 
mattere, said to me the other day, that he regarded them aa 
the best Yankee papers yet written, and such is indeed the 
general aentiment I know for instance, of a lady who for 
several days after rcading one of them, was continnally, 
and often, at moments the most inopportune, bnrsting 
forth into fits of violent laughter, and belicve me that you, 
gifted with such powera, onght not to apeak diaparagingly 
of the gift which thoa bringa wholeaome aatire horoe to 
every reader. It ia a theory of mine that those gified with 
truly humorous ffeniuSf lihe yourself^ are more useßil as moral^ 
üts, philosopherBy and teachers^ tkan whole legiona of the 
gravest preachers, They speak more effectually to the general 
$ar and keart even though they who hear are not aware oj 
thefact that they are imbibing wisdom. 

^ To be aure, if you have more imperative duties, I ahould 
be the last to wiah that you ahould neglect them ; but ii 
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jow heaitatloiis arlse from otlicr scruplcs, it appeani to me 
Uiat if 70U wero to weigh them well thej may be found 
mere intangibilities. But of all this you, of ooune, musi 
De the judge, and any interferenoe on tny pArt would be in 
tnisiye and impertinent. 

" But I would add that Mr. Godey called on ni«. to inqniro 
as to the authorship of the '* Bedott Papers" wisbing evi- 
dently to obtain you for a correspondent to the *^ Lady'a 
Book." I declined «^iving bim the name, etc., until I had 
ooD;nilted yoa, cheeking the selfish hnpulse that would ha^e 
denied him, that " Nedl" might monopolize a oorreapond- 
ent so valued as '' Frank." Would you like to hear froin 
him on the subjecti 

" Think on it then before yielding up the pen of comedy, 
bnt in any event, whether you oondude to be either nerioiu 
^ Comic, 

" Belieye me ever yours, 

"Joseph C. Näal.** 

The result cf Mr. Godey's negotiations will be found in 
" Aunt Maguire's Experience" — ^Aunt Maguire, being cer- 
tainly worthy of her distingulshed relationship.* 

The New Year found Miriam Berry a bride, and separated 
firom the cherished and cherishing home circle, with new 
duties and responsibilities as the wifo of a clergyman. 
Yet to quote from a charming memorial from the pen of 
an almost equally giiled sister, " Her sketches even undez 
these circumstances, require neither vindication nor apol(^. 
Hiey were never condemned by any ezcept those who feit 

* We may here add that, aa in the caae of Mr. Neal, the friendly taiMrosI 
ti the oonrteouB editor of the ** Lady^a Book*' deepened from that tfiu«^ 
«nd it ia with hia warmeat approval and predictiona of ancoear that ffa« 
voinme oontainlng both Berics, is now iaaued. 
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the ätmg of her satire pricking against their vices. Tha 
good sense of the entire reading public gave Ihem praise 
and their popularitj was abundantlj shown in the eagemese 
with which the countrj press oopied them from the Phila- 
delphia paperB. Her humor was ohaste and original, so 
tnie to nature that the most ignorant reader oould not &il 
to feel its force, and the most refined could disoover nothing 
that would shock the keenest sensibility. From the time 
of Horace to the present, it bas alifvays been thought proper 
and often profitable, to ' speak tke tmth laughing.' And 
the best moralists have acknowleged that laughter, when 
aimed at follj, was a salutary means of improvoment, and 
a great aid to virtue. Indeed we have the precedent of In- 
spiration itself, to use the most pointed satire in our at- 
tempts to promote the welfare of our fellows. And this 
was her only aim ; for, whether she depicted the verbosity 
of the self-sufficient preacher, or portrayed the vulgär oo- 
queteries of the inconsolable widow — whether she held up 
to view the would-be literary circle, or narrated the gossip 
of the sewing-society, her only object was 

***thegift togie 'em 
To see themAela as otbers see ^em ! 
Which wad tnß monie a blander ft^e *em, 
An' fooljsh notion/ " 

Such, theu, was the origin of the " Bedott Papers,^' thejr 
sharacteristics and their aim. By the early deuth of their 
wonderfuUy gifted author, they have become a literary 
heritage to her family, and the publication has been dedded 
upon by them. afcei repeatcd solicitations from both 
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itrangers and fnends, who were anxious to buve in a col- 
locted and aooessible form articles they had enjoyed so mucb 
as f^jgitiye sketchcs. For ourselves, we havd never had but 
one opinioD. Weremember, as if h&d bcen but yesterdaj. 
the mirth-mo^ed &mily circle that listened to the readiiig 
of the first of th^ series with almost convulsive laughter ; 
and iiom that time until we eorrected the proof-sheets of 
the last, considered them among the cleverest, as they oer 
laiulj werc the most populär of anj humorous articles bj 
an American author. 

Though among Mrs. W ^'s* wärmest personal frienus, 

we never had the often de«red pleasure of meeting her face to 
(ace. Yet it is through a correspondence bequeathed to us, 
as the successor to Mr. Neal's editorial engagements, and 
some of his most genial friendshlps, that the sister before 
alluded to, gathered much of the material for a sketoh of her 
lue and character. 

Never was there a more remarkable contrast presented, 
and we quote her own words, for the causes operating to 
produce it. 

" Your last kind letter was very gratifying. Hie aoquisi 
fcion of a new &iend is a source of great pleasure to me ; foi 
I assure you that it has never been my lot to have many 
friends. And I will teil you what I believe to be the seo^e 
of it : I received at my birth, the undesirable gift of a re> 
markably strong sense of the ridiculous. I can scaroely 
^emember the time when the neighbors were not afiraid that 

* M3bb Beny was BubBeqnently married to H^y, B. W. l^binhcr, ol 
Vhitesboro', N. Y. 
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I would ' make fun of theni.* For indulging in thispropen 
sity. I was scolded at horae, and wept over ar.d prayed with, 
by certain well-meaning old maids in the neighborhood ; bul 
all to no purpose. The only reward of their labors was 
frequently their likenesses drawn in charcoal and pinned to 
the Corners of their shawls, with, perhaps, a deacriptive 
verse below. Of oourse I had not many friends, even 
among my own playmates. And yet, at the bottom of all 
this deviltry, there was a warm, afiectionate heart — ^if any 
were really kind to me, how I loved them ! 

"I think now, that I was not properly trained, My 
errors should have been checked in a different way from 
that which was adopted. I ought to have received more 
tender treatment. I became a lonely ehild, almost without 
oompanionship ; wandering alone, for hours, in the woods 
and ftelds, creating for myself an ideal world, and in that 
ideal world I lived for many years. At times I was melan- 
choly almost to despair. My reserve and sadness were 
oalied haughtiness and pride. When the best part of my 
life, or rather what should have been the best part of it, 
was gone, I met my husband. Ile was the ilrst who pene 
trated the icy vail about me, sympathized with me, and 
lumed my feet into a better path than they had trodden 
befor<^." 

A modest, humble-hearted Christian woman " at the bot 
tom of all this," as she says, she remained until her pen 
was laid aside for the last time, and she passed to a home 
where all doubt and misunderstanding are denied an en- 
tancc. 
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** How ahe looked, spoko and mored,'' thoso who read 
tbeae sketches will doubtless ask, as did vre, at an early 
period of the correspoDdence. It was met by her with a 
plajful rhjmed response, of which we can recall but a frag- 
ment, declsring she had 

«( Hinds Aod feet 
Of respectable uze, 

And dubions «yda.-* 

To the last, she evaded anj thing like the sei Aportraiture so 
common among a certain class of female writers, who are aa 
willing to give their faces as their sketches to the publia 

Sinee this would still seem to be the feeling of those most 
easilj interested, we pass to the peculiar artistic devemess 
of the original illustrations, which usually accompaDied her 
^ Table Talks." Thej were done as rapidlj as her pencil 
could move, a few strokes " telling the whole story." Of 
the rise and progress of this remarkable talent, we have 
flome charaeteristio aneodotes in Miss Berry^s sketch of her 
sister's childhood. 

" Her school education was more varied than benefioial« 
Her first teacher was a sour-faoed woman, who knooked the 
alphabet with her thimble into the heads of alittlb group of 
txnnily children, at so much ^ a quarter,' with small love, 
and no just appreciation of the dawnlng minds under hör 
oore. It was the unwise and cruel practice, ther. more gen 
orally than at present, though still not quite exploded, of 
sending little creatures, only four or five ycars olJ. to be 
ahnt up in a school -room six hours of each day. 
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^ Bat thore was one good custom theD, whioh, whero ouf 
limited Observation extends, seems to be quitc unthouglit o^ 
if not despised, in the present girls' sohoola — that of teaok- 
ing the pupils to sew. The object now appears to be to in- 
struct them most in what thej shall least neod to know 
afterward. Well, little Miriam was told by her teacfaer to 
bring some kind of work to busy herseif with in school ; 
80, being fiimished with a long narrow strip of old musHn, 
she went prepared to take her first lesson in the art of 
** soolloping." How steadily the small hands stitohed away, 
tili the child was summoned bj her serious-&oed teacher to 
the table, to have her work inspected. What was Miss 

's amazement on discovering that Miriam had adhered 

but a very little way to her pattern, when, leaving it entire- 
ly, she had worked a long row of heads on the muslin, after 
a stitdi of her own choosing. 

^ ' What a pity,' said the careful woman who spoke with 
a strong nasal accent, * to waste all that *ere nice muslin ! 
Jest take it home, and fetch some old stuff to-morrow ; and 
work it good, too. Don't make any more of them heads.' 

" But Miriam had a piece of bran-new muslin given to her 
at home, when she repeated her teacher's Orders, with the 
permission to make as many heads on it as she pleased. 
Whether this act of high-handed rebellion was oontinued, we 
know not ; for, in telling the story, as we have heard her do 
with many amusing accessories, she proceeded no fiirther 
Ulis little incident, it would seem, was the most deeply im 
pressed upon her memory of nny thing connected witb hei 
Qrst sohool-teacher. 
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^ A sooond time was lltüe Miriam introduoed within the 
«ralls of the academ j, but under a new and quite dlfierent 
dynasty. The principal was thc kindest hearted and most 
mdalgent of pedagogues, well skilled in mathematics and 
eamed in all classic lore ; greatly successful, moreover, in 
fitting joung men for College,' as the phrase goes. Bat 
the jounger frj were left to take care of themselves, er at 
most received a kind of desultory Instruction from some 
oldcr pupil, while their misbehayior was kindly overlooked 
bj the dassical master. Ligfatlj passed her school-days 
now, but her education, in the true sense of the word was 
adyandng. Within the school-house walls, the child's al- 
ready observant mind and keen perception of the ludicrous 
fi>und ocoupation and food in watching the oountenances and 
oonduct of those who surrounded her ; while her lonely 
rambles abroad taught her much that your thorough-fiu^ed 
pedagpgue utteily ignores. 

" Her slate did not always present the sums in addltion 
duly set, whicli it ought The stiff, tallowed locks and long- 
nosed visages of the serious mattcr-of-fact young men, in- 
lently poriiig over their Virgils and Latin grammars, on 
the opposite sicIe of the room, were oftener transferred by 
her pencil to it9 surface. She could no more keep from 
irawing a strüiing or peculiar set of features, than she could 
stop her heart's boating ; but she had no thought of giving 
pain, and was unwilling to have her pictures seen. Some- 
times a mi^chievous companion, possessing herseif of one, 
would diB|)lay it If the unfortunate subject had the happy 
fiMmlty of taking a joke, hc passed it oif with a laugh. But 
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a matter-of-fact, shy, sensitive yoath rcgarded Miriam afte^ 
ward with insuperable dread. We well remcmber one 
who, finding himself grapbicallj set forth with the quiet 
imaginaiy addition of a parasol over his head, and hovr% 
with floating ends on his coat sicirtsi ]eft school in dismay 
and did not again attend. 

'^Her copy-book prcscnted an appearance vory nnlike 
thoee of her school-mates. She followed no formally set 
copy, but wrote little poems which had strnck her fiincy in 
reading, interspersed with an occasional verse of her own, 
the margius being adomed with heads and Tarions devices, 
Bomething afker the ancient fiuhion» modemly reriTed, ot 
embellishing books. 

*' In the art of drawing she never had a matter^ the only 
Instruction she received being a few hints from a relative 
gifted with a like talent The itincrant. professors of paint 
ing and kindred accomplishments who stopped at times, in 
her native village, were incapablo of improving snch an en- 
dowment as hers. Their chef8-d*auvres on velvet, their red 
and green birds, and extraordinary * flower-pieces * done by 
theoremsy their impossible Scriptnre scenes, gave her infinite 
amusemcnt. She shonld have studied with a tme artist, 
bnt no such opportunity presented itself — a snbjcct of deep 
regret to her in after years, as thcrein she believed the 
•proper development of her powers conld have been found.** 

Such was the erratic training and chance development ot 
-aro— indeed almost unprecedented — original talent; for 
vhat humorist has ever so clearly ilhistrated bis own 
Sketches of life and character. The very expression of the 
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Widow^s nose and the Elder's spectaclea is^- a promise io 
the mirthrloymg reader of good thingr a^ lumd ^ and we 
leare tliem with the assuranco that du pt -»rxK ^'U m?^ 
tban be fulfilled. 

A.E N 
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TTE was a wonderftil band to moralize, hnsband 
was, 'specially after he begrm to enjoy pooT 
hcaltb. He made an Observation once wben be was 
in onc of bis poor toma that I never sball forget tbe 
longest day I liya He sajs to me one winter eyenin' 
as we was a settin' bj tbe fixe, I was a knittin' (I was 
alvays a wonderM great knitter) and he was a 
smokin' (be was a master band to smoke, thongb tbe 
doctor tised to teil bim be 'd be better off to let 
tobacker alone ; wben be was well, nsed to take bis 
pipe and smoke a spell after he 'd got the chores done 
up, and when be wa'n't well, used to smoke tbe big 
gest part o' tbe time). Well, be took bis pipe out of 
bis moath and tumed toward me, and I knowed some- 
thing was comin', for he had a pertikkeler way of 
lookin' round wben he was gwine to say any thing 
oncommon. Well, be says to me, says be, " Silly," 
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(mj uame was Prissilly naterally, bat he ginerallj 
called me *' Silly," cause 'twas handier, you know.) 
Well, he says to me, says he, " Silly," and he looked 
pretty sollena, I teil you, he had a sollem couiiie*»ance 
naterally — and after he got to be deacon ^twas more 
Bo, but since he 'd lost his health he looked sollemcr 
ihan ever, and certingly you wouldent wonder at it if 
you knowed how much he underwent He waf» 
troubled with a wonderful pain in his ehest, and 
amazin' weakness in the spine of his back, besides the 
pleurifisy in the side, and having the ager a oonsider- 
able part of the time, and bein' broke of his rost 
o' nights 'cause he was so put to 't for breath when he 
laid down. Why its an ouaccountable fact that when 
that man died he hadent seen a well day in iifteen 
year, though when he was married and for five or six 
year after I shouldent desire to see a ruggeder men 
than what he was. But the time I 'm speakin' of he'd 
been out o' health nigh upon ten year, and de^ 
sakes I how he had altered since the first time I even 
see him I That was to a quiltin' to Squire Smith's a 
spell afore Sally was married. I 'd no idee then that Sal 
Smith was a gwine to be married to Sam Pendergraas. 
Se 'd ben keepin' Company with Mose Hewlitt, for 
better 'n a year, and every body said (hat was a settled 
thing, and lo and behold I all of a sudding she up 
and took Sam Pendergraas. Well, that was tho 
drst time I ever see my husband, and if any body 'd 
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a told me then tliat I should cver iLarry him, 
I should a Said — ^but lawful sakes I I most forgot, I 
was gwine to teil yo\i wbat he said to me that evenin', 
and whea a body begins to teil a thing I believe in 
finishin' on 't some time or other. Some folka have a 
way of talkin' round and round and round for ever- 
morc, and never corain' to the pint. Now there'a 
Miss Jinkins, she that was Foll Bingham afoie ahe was 
married, she is 'she tejuscst individooal to teil a story 
tha.. ever I see in all my born days. But I was a 
gwine to teil you wbat.husband said. He says to me 
Bays he, "Silly," says I, "What?' I dident say 
" What, Eezekier?" for 1 dident like bis name. The 
firs*. time I ever heard it I near killed myself a laffin. 
" Hezekier Bedott," says I, " well, I would give up if 
I had sich a name/' but then you know I had no more 
idee o' marryin' the feller than you have this minnit 
o' marryin' the governor. I s'pose you think it 's 
curus we should a named our oldest son Hezekier. 
Well, we done it to please father ana mother Bedott, 
it's father Bedott's name, and he and mother Bedott 
both used to think that names had ought to go down 
from gineration to gineration. But we always called 
him Baer, you know. Speakin' o' Kier, he m a bless- 
in', ain't he? and I ain't the only one that thinks so, 
I guess. Now don't you never teil nobody that I said 
80, but l)etween you and me I rather guess that if 
Kczier Winkle thinks she is a gwine to ketch Eei 
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Bedott ahe is a leeäe out of her reckouin'. But I was 
going to teil what husbaud said. He says to me, says 
he, " SiDy," I says, says I, " What?" If I dident say 
" what" when he said " Silly," hc 'd a kept on saying 
"Silly," from time to eternity. He always did, be- 
cause, you know, he wanted me to pay pertikkeler 
attention, and I ginerally did ; no woman was ever 
more attentive to her husbaud than what I was. 
Well, he says to me, says he, " Silly." Says I, 
"What?" though I'd no idce what he was gwine to 
say, dident know but what 'twas something about his 
Bufferings, though he wa'n't apt to complain, but hc 
frequently used to remark that he wouldent wish hia 
worst enemy to suffer one minnit as he did aU the 
lime, but that can't be called grumbliu' — think it can 7 
Why, I Ve Seen him in sitivations whcn you 'd a 
thought no mortal could a helped gnimblin', but he 
dident He and me went once in the dead o' winter 
m a one hoss slay out to Boonville to see a sister o' 
hisen. You know the snow is amazin' deep in thai 
section o' the kentry. Well, the hoss got stuck in 
one o' them are flambcrgasted snow-banks, and there 
we sot, onable to stir, and to cap all, whüe we was a 
sittin' there, husband was took with a dretfiil crick in 
his back. Now that was what I call a perdickerment, 
don't you ? Most men would a swore, but husband 
dident He only said, says he, " Consam it" How 
did wo got out, did you ask ? Why we miglit a been 
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sittin* tbere to thifl day für as /know, if there hadont 
a happened to come along a mess o' men in a double 
teaiQ and Üiej hjsted üb out But I was gwine to 
teil yon that Observation o' hisen. Says he to me, 
says he, " Silly," (I could see by the light o' the fire, 
there dident liappen to bc no candle bumin', if I don't 
disremember, thougb my memory is sometimes ruther 
fargitful, but I know we wa'n't apt to burn candles 
exceptin' when we liad Company) I could see by the 
light of the fire that his mind was oncommon solemn- 
ized. Says he to me, says he, "Silly." I says to 
bim, says I, "What?" He says to me, says ho, 
" W? Vc aüpoar critten P' 

2 
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'Y'ES— he was one o' the best men that ever trod 
shoe-leather husband was, though Miss Jinkins 
Bays (she 'twas Poll Bingham) sfie says, I never found 
it out tili after he died, but that 's the consarndest He 
that ever was told, though it's jest of a piece with 
every thiog eise she says about me. I guess if every 
body could see the poitry I writ to his memory, no- 
body wouldent think I dident set store by hinL 
Want to hear it ? Well, F 11 see if I can say it ; it 
ginerally affects me wonderfully, seems to harrer up 
my feelins; but I' 11 try. Dident know I ever writ 
poetry ? how you talk 1 used to make lots on 't ; haint 
ßo much late years. I remember once when Parson 
Potter had a bee, I sent him an amazin' great cheese, 
and writ a piece o' poitry and pasted on top on 't 
It says : 

Teaoh him for to prodaim 

Salvation to the folks, 
No occcasion give for any bUune 

Nor wicked people^B jokos. 

And SO it goes on, but I guess I wonH stop to say the 
«^st on 't now, secin' there *s seven and forty verse& 
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Panon Potter and his wife wer« wonderfülly pleased with It, used to tliif it to the 
*«■• o' Haddam.—PAQB 27. 
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PareoQ Fottor and Lb wife was wondeifallj pleased 
with it, usod to sing it to tbe tune o' Haddem. Bat I 
was gwine to toll tbe ono I made in relation to bus- 
band, it begins as folleis : 

He xiever }awed in all hJs Uft, 

He never yrm onkind— 
Aod (tbo' I My It um was his wife) 

Sach men yon Boldom find. 

(That's as true as tbe Scriptnrs, I ncver knowed bim 
to say a banib word.) 

1 never cluuiged my Single lot— 
I tbonght H woTÜd be a ein — 

(tbougb Widder Jinkins sajs it 's because I never bad 
a obance.) Now 't ain't for me to say wbetber I ever 
bad a nxunerous number o' cbances or not^ bat tbere 's 
tbem liyin' tbat might teil if tbej was a mind to; 
wby, Ibis poitry was writ on accoant of being joked 
aboot Major Coon, tbree jear after bosband died« I 
guess tbe gineralitj o' folks knows wbat was tbe 
natore o' Major Coon's feelins toward me, tbo' bis 
irife and Miss Jinkins does say I tried to ketcb bim. 
Tbe fact is, Miss Coon feels wonderftilly cat ap 'cause 
gbe knows Ibe Major took ber '* Jack at a pincb" — 
seein' be cooldent get sacb as be wanted, be took sacb 
as be coold get — ^bat I goes on to say — 

I never cbanged my aingle lot— 

I thonght *t wonld be a ein— 
For I tbongbt bo mach o* Deaooa Bedott 

I ii6T6r got married ag^ 
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If ever a haaty word he apoka 

His anger didec t last. 
Bat vaniahed like tobacker amoko 

Afore the wint'ry blaat. 

And aince it waa iny lot to be 

The wife of en^h a man, 
I teil the men that^a after me 

To ketch me if they can. 

If I was eick a Single jot 
He calied the doctor in— 

That 'ö a fect— he used to be scairt to death if any thiiig 
ailed me, now only jest think — widder Jinkins told 
Sam Pendergrasses wife (she 't was Sally Smith) that 
she guessed the deaoon dideat set no great störe by 
me, or ho wouldent a went off to confirence meetin' 
when I was down with the fever. The truth is, they 
couldent git along without him no way. Parson Pot- 
ter seldom went to confrence meetin', and when he 
wa'n't there, who was ther, pray teil, that knowed 
enongh to take the lead if husband dident do it? 
Deaoon Kenipe hadent no gift, and Deaoon Crosby 
badent no inclination, and so h all come on to Deacon 
Bedott — and he was always ready and willin' to do 
his duty, you know ; as long as he was able to stand 
on his legs he conlinued to go to confrence meetin ; 
why, I Ve knowed that man to go when he couldent 
flcarcely crawl on account o' the pain in the spine of 
his back. He had a wonderful gift^ and he wa'n't a 
man to keep his talents hid np in a napkin — so you 
See 't was from a sense o' duty he went when I wafi 
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Aokf whateyer Miss Jinkins may saj to the contrary 
But where was I? 0— • 

If I W18 rick a «Dgle joi 

He oalled the doouyr in-- 
J 60t 80 mach Btore by Deaoon Bedott 

I never gol manied i^iii. 

A wonderfU tonder heart lie had 

That Iblt for all maiüüiid— 
It made hinf feel amazin* bad 

To aee the world so blind. 

"Whiskey and ram he taated not— 

That ^8 as true as tbe Scriptuis — bat if jou 11 beliove 
i% Betsj, Ann Kenipe told my Melissy that Miss Jin- 
kins Said one day to iheir honse how 't she 'd seen 
Deacon Bedott high, time and agin I did you ever t 
Well, I 'm glad nobody don't pretend to mind any 
thing she says. I Ve knowed PoU Bingham from a 
gal, and sbe never knowed how to speak the truth — 
besides she always had a pertikkeler spite against hns- 
band and me, and between us tew, I '11 teil you why 
if you won't mention it, for I make it a pint never to 
say nothin' to injure nobody. Well, she was a ravin- 
distracted after my husband hersel^ but it 's a long 
Story, I '11 teil you about it some other time, and then 
you 11 know why widder Jinkins is etamally runnin' 
nie down. See— where had I got to? 0, 1 remenv 
ber cow — 

Whiskey and ram he taated not — 

He thooght it was a sin— 
1 thooght so mach o* Bcacon Bedott 

I neTer got married agin. 
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BqI nowJM^ftdMdl the Uiought la külia» 

My grief I caQ*t ocmtrol — 
JIo never left • Bing]« shillin 

HiB Widder U> oonsole. 

Bat that wa^n't his fault — he was so out o' hcaltli for 
a number o' year afore hedied, it ain't to be wondered 
at he dident lay up nothin' — however it dident give 
him no great oneasiDeaa — he never cared much for 
airthlj riches, though Miss Pendergrafls says she heard 
Miss Jinkins saj Deacon Bedott was as tight as the 
skin on his back — begrudged folks their vittals when 
they came to his house ! did you ever I why he was 
the huU-souIdest man I ever see in all my born days. 
If I'd such a husband as Bill Jinkins was l'd hold 
my tongue about my neighbors' husbands. H» was a 
dretfiil mean man, used to git drunk every day of his 
life — and he had an awful high temper — used to 
swear like all possest when he got mad — and IVe 
heard my husband say — (and he wa'n't a man that 
ever said any thing that wa'n't true) — ^I 've heard htm 
say Bill Jinkins would cheat his own father out of his 
eye teeth if he had a chance. Where was I? Ol 
"His Widder to console" — ther ain't but one more 
verse, 't ain't a very lengthy poim. When Parson 
Potter read it, he says to me, says he — " What did 
you stop so soon for?" — but Miss Jinkins told tho 
Crosby's slie thought I 'd better a stopt afore 1 'd begun 
— ßhe's a purty critter to talk so, I must say. I'd 
oke to see some poitry o* hern— I guess it would be 
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Bstonishiii' stuff; and mor'n all that, she said ihere 
"waVt a word o' truth in tbe Inill on 't — said I never 
cared tuppence for the deacon. What an everlastin' 
lie 1 1 Wliy — when Le died, I took it so hard I went 
derangedy and took on so for a spell thej was afitdd 
they should have to send nie to a Lunattic Arsenal 
Buttbat 's a painfül subject^ I won't dwell on't I 
conclude as foUows : 

I 'D never ohan^ my sinffle loV— 

I think H wonld be a ein^ 
The inooiuolable widder o' I>eaoon Bedott| 

DonH intend to gel married agin. 

Ezcnse mj crjin' — mj feelins always oreioomes XM 
so when 1 say that poitry — O-o-o-o-o-o 1 



m. 

/^ YES I remember I promised to teil you the 
' cause o* widder Jinkinses ennimosity to me— 
Molissy, pass the bread — ^well, you see, Deacon Bedott 
(he wa'n't deacon then though) he come — ^help yerself 
to butter, dew — he come to Wiggletown to teach the 
deestrict school. He was origginally from the Black 
Biver kentry. His father was a forehanded faruier, 
and he'd give Hezekier a complete eddication — he 
took to lamin' naterally. Is your tea agreeable? I 
s'pose ther wa'n't his equil for cypherin' no wher 
round. Well, Sqüire Smith he was out in them parts, 
and he got acquainted with Hezekier, and he see that 
he was an oncommon capable young man, and so he 
conduced him to come to Wiggletown and teach school 
Kier, pass the cheeze to Miss Piggins. Don't never 
eat cheeze I dew teil I well, hitsband couldent eat cheeze 
without impunity durin' the last years of his life — 
Qsed to say that It lay like a stun on his stomick ; as 
Bure as he eat a piece o' cheeze for his supper, he 'd 
lay awake groanin' all night, if he dident take some 
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kind of an antigote to pervent it. Bat I was gwine 
to teil — 'Well, the day after he come to our place, 
Sqoire Smith's folks had a qailtin' —I was tbere-* 
h waVt loDg afore Sally was manied (sbe 'tis Sam 
Pendergrasses wife) — she was a makin* Lar quilts— 
though 'twas ginerall/ tbought she was engaged to 
Mose Hewlety and as to tfaat matter, it ^s mj opinkm 
fibe migbt better a bad bim tban tbe one sbe cUd bave. 
I ncyer tbougbt Sam Pendergrass was mucb — ^none 
o' ihe Pendergrasses ain't no great sbakes, tbougb 
ho *fl good enough for Sal Smitb. Melissy, why don't 
yousarve out the sass? That sass ain't fust-rate — 
you See, wbile 'twas a dewin' Loviney Skinner, sbe 
oome in witb that are eubscription paper, to git up a 
sodcty for " the univarsal diffusion of elevation among 
the oolored poperlation," and wbile I was lookin' at it 
tOBCC wbo 'd signed and bow mucb tbey gi'n, tbe sass 
got overdid. But I was gwine to teil about that 
qniltin'. Tber was a number o' young folks tber^^ 
soe— tbere was Prissilly Poole (that 's me), Poll Bing- 
harn (Bill Jinkinses widder), Huddy Ilewlit (sbe 
married Nat Famtash and both on 'em died to tbe 
westard a number o' years ago), and Sally Smitb 
(S&m Pendergrasses wife), and the Peabodys (Jeru* 
shy married Shadrack Dany— but Betsey ain't mar- 
ried yet^ tbougb I s'pose if ever any body tried 
fisiithfully to git a busband Bets' Peabody bas), and 

Nah Einksten (sbe 'tis Major Coon's wife now) 

2* 
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tLoagh then she wa'n't nothin* bat a milliner's ap- 
printioe. I remember, I wondered at fcbe Smiths foi 
invitin* her, but they never was pertikkeler wbo they 
went with, and she always had a wonderful way o* 
crowdin' in. See — ^yon heerd, dident ycu, how 't she 
Said I tried to ketch the Major, but he Icokt luther 
higher 'n to marry widder Bedott? He must a lookt 
consarn-ed high when he took Nab Hinksten I She 'a 
a purty critter to be a tryin' to disperse my character, 
I dew say 1 TU let her know 't Deacon Bedott's 
widder ain't agwine tc be put down by thelike o' her. 
What was she, pray teil, in her young days ? I make 
it a pint never to say notbin' against nobody — but 
truth ain't no slander, think it is? and all creation 
knows she wa'n't nobody. Why her father was a 
poor drunken shack away down in Bottletown, and 
her mother took in washin', and Nab Hinksten herseif 
worked out for a half a doUar a week, tili Miss Potter 
was down there one time a visitin' Parson Potter's re- 
lations, and she took pity on her and fetched her up 
to Wiggletown to live with her ; but after a spell she 
got above dewin' housework and went into Miss Dick- 
erson's milliner shop, and there she stayed tili Zeb 
Hawkins married her, and after he died o' delirreum 
tximmins, she sot tew to ketch somebody eise, and at 
last she draw'd in Major Coon — he 'd been disappinted 
^t ain't for me to say who disappinted him) and so 
he dident care much who he married and now sho V 
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MÜB Major (hon I O^ deaiy me, it 's enough tc make 
a body sick to see the airs she puts on. Did yoa see 
lier come Lippin' into meetin' last Sabber day witb 
that arc great long ostridge featber in ber bunnit^ and 
a shawl as big as a bed Idver? But I could pat up 
witb bei li süe wouldent slander ber betters. Sbe 
and ^Gfls Jinkins is wonderM intimit now, tbougb I 
lemember \rben Fol! Bingbam bild ber bead bigb 
enougb above Nab Hinksten, at that qniltin' she 
dident scarcely speak to ber. Is your cup ont? Take 
aome more bread — not no more? wbyyou don't eat 
nothing — ^I 'm afeard you won't make out a supper— 
well dew take a piece o' the sweetcake — ^I ain't sure 
about it bein' good, Melissy made it and sbe 's apt to 
git in a leetle tew mucb molasses — ^but them nutcakes 
/ know is good, for I made 'em mysel^ and I dew 
think I make nutcakes aboul as good as any body 
eise. Kier's a wonderful fevoryte o' nutcakes, ain't 
you Kier? but bis fatber couldent eat 'em at all for 
a number o' year afore he died — ^they were tew rieb 
for bis stomick— jest as sure as he eat a nutcake he 
used tc have a sick spell afterward. But I was a 
gwinc tc teil bow Poll Bingbam come to take such a 
öjdte agalnst me — well, the beginnin' on 't commenced 
at that^^je quiltin'. In the evenin' you see the young 
cnen come. There was Hezekier Bedott— Zeb Haw- 
kins (he 't was Miss Coon's fiist husband, he got to be 
\ worthless critter afore he died), and Shubal Giecc 
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(he y^BB a wonderAil good singer, bad an ainazin^ 
poweifol voice, used to sing in meetin' and nigh about 
raiae the raff o' the meetin'*hotise off), and Zophar 
Slocum — he was studyin' to be a doctor, be was a 
smart yooiig man but dretful humblj: be nsed to 
write tbe poitry for tbe "Wiggleton Banner." Ho 
got dretfully in love witb a young woman once, and 
sbe dident recipperate bis feelins — 'tain't for me to 
teil wbo the young woman was. I don't approve o' 
tellin' such tbings — ^well, be got into such a takin' on 
aocoant o' her coldness, tbat at last be writ her a letter 
tellin' of her bow 't be couldent stan such undifferenoe 
no longer, and if sbe oontinood to use bim so, be was 
determined to commit self-suiside — at tbe end o' tbe 
letter, be put in a varse o' poitry — ^it says — 

0, 'ÜB s dretfhl thing to be 
In sueh distress and misereo 1 
I 'in eny most s nattenü fool 
AU on acconnt o' Silly Poole I 

Therel IVe let on wbo 'twas — bain't I? but bo 
altered bis mind about killin' bimself, and was marriöd 
ahout three inontbs after to Sopbier Jones. Täte 
anotber nut-cake — dew. Why, wbat a small eator 
you bei I'm afeared the vittals don't suit you. 
Well, less see wbo eise was there. O, Tim Crano. 
He was a wonderful saßly feller— dident scarsely 
know enougb to go in wben it rained, tbougb he was 
purtj sbnrp at makin' money. He married Trypbenj 
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Kenipe, Deaoon Kenipe'p sister-^they went to the 
wcstard, and Tve heered they'd got to be quite rieh. 
I guess it miist be owin' to Miss Crane's scrapin' 
and sayin', for she was the stingiest of all created 
oerittera. What did jon say, Kier? Jim Ciane 
comin' back here to live ? Well, 't won't be no great 

addition to Wiggletown, for they ain't ^Whatl 

Eier Bedott ? Miss Orane dead 1 Land o' liberty ! 
what an awfol thing I Dear me ! I dew feel amasin' 
«orry for Mr. Orane! how onfortinatel to lose his 
wife 1 such a nice woman as she was, tew 1 What did 
yon say, Melissy Bedott I How 't I jest called Miss 
Crane a stingy critter ? yon must a misandetstood me 
a pnipose I I said she was an oncommon equinomical 
woman. I always thonght a master sight of Miss 
CSrane, though I mnst say she wa'n't qoite good 
enough for such a man as Timothy Orane. He 's an 
amazin' fine man. I said he dident know nothing? 
E[ier Bedott, how you dew misunderstand. I meant 
that he was a wonderful nnoffensiye man, well-dis- 
posed toward every body. Well, I'm glad Mr. 
Crane 's a comin' back hero ; shoold think H would be 
molancholy to stay there after buryin' his pardner. 
Ilis poor motherless darters, tew I I feel for them. It 's 
a dretfol thing for galls to be left without a mother ! 
Melissy, what b ) you winkin' to Kier for? Don't yon 
«:now it 's very unproper to wink ? Eier, did Deacon 
Cenipe say what comnlaint Miss Orane d«.3d of? The 
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eperdemicl bow you talkl tbat's a tnrrible diseaae: 
I lemember it prevailed in our place when I was quite 
young — a number o^ indiyiduala died on't I don't 
wonder Mr. Grane wants to git away from the west- 
ard, it must be yery onpleasant to stay to a place 
where bis companion was tore away from bim by such 
an aggravatin' complaint as tbe eperdemia Won't 
you be belped to notbing more? — O, sure enough — ^1 
was goin' to teil bow FoU Bingbam came to be such 
an inimy o' mine — now I sbould n't wonder if sbe 
ebould set tew and try tew keteb Mr. Crane wben be 
comes back, sbould you? I'U bet forty great apples 
sbe 'U de w it^ sbe 's been rayin' distracted to git married 
ever since sbe was a widder, but I rutber guess Timo- 
thy Crane ain't a man to be took in by sucb a great 
tat, bumbly, slanderin' old butter tub. Sbe 's as gray 
as a rat, tew, tbat are bair o' bem 's false. T 'm gray 
tew. I guess you baint told no news now, Melissy 
Bedott. I know I'm ruther gray, but it's owin' to 
sickness and trouble. I bad n't a gray bair in my head 
wben yer par died. I ain't as old as widder Jiokins, 
by a number o' year. I tbiiik 't T^oold be a good 
idear for some friendly person to warn Mr. Crane 
aginst Poll Jinkins as soon as be gits here, don't you? 
l ciett? feel for Mr. Crane, Kier, I wisb you 'd invite 
him to Step in wben you see bim, I want to oonvaise 
Tith bim. I feel to sympatbize witb bim in bis afflio- 
dvo dispensation. I know wbat 'tis to lose a pardner 
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TTTALK inl Why Mr. Crane how dew yoa dewf 
I'm despot glad to see you — amazin' glaA 
Kier told me you 'd amv' ßeveral days ago, and I Vc 
been suspectin' you in every day sence. Take a cheei 
and set down — dew — ^Why Mr. Crane, you hold yei 
own wonderfuUy, don't grow old a speck as I see. 
Think IVe altered much? Don't, hay? Well, Mr. 
Crane, we Ve both on us had trouble enough to make 
ns look old. Excuse my cryin', Mr. Crane. I've 
ben dretfolly cxercised ever sence I heerd o' yooi 
affliction. Ol Mr. Crane I what poor sbort-sighted 
critters we be I can't calkilate witli any degree o' sar- 
tinty what 's a gwine to happen. Parson Potter used 
to «ay 'twas well we didn't knowthe ftitur, cause 
Hwould have an attendency to onfit us for dewin' cur 
duty; and so 'twould — ^if you and I'd a knowed 
when you went away fifteen year ago, what we 'd got 
to undergo, 't would a nigh about killed us, would n't 
it? Ol Mr. Crane I Mr. Crane I Creation has dealt 
porty hard with us sence we parted I Then, you had 
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a wife — an uncommon likely woman sbe was lew — 
and I was blest witb one o' the best o' men for a 
husband — ^now, I'm a widder, and you*re a wid 
djiver. Bat our loss is tbeir gain — at least I 'm sartixi 
my loss is Deacon Bedott's gain. 1 Mr. Crane, how 
that man did sufibr for a number o' year albre be died; 
but be was the resignedest critter I ever dtd see — 
never grambied a grain. Parson Potter nsed to sajr 
't was to eddification to come to see Lim, and bear him 
convarse. He feit wonderful bad about your bein' 
gone to the westard, Mr. Crane. He used to frequent- 
ly remark, that he 'd giy moro to see Mr. Crane than 
aryindividdyiyal he knowed on. He sot a great deal 
by you — and so did I by Miss Crane. We both on 
US feit as if we could n't be reconciled to your livin 
away oflf there — ^it seemed as if we conld n't have it so 
no way. It's a dretful pity you went there, Mr. 
Crane. Mabby if you had n't a went, yer pardnor 
wouldn't a died — ^but what's did '»n't be ondid, it s 
all for the best I was turribly evercome when 1 
heerd o' her death — fainted away, and 't was quite a 
spell afore I come tew. That 's a bad clymit, Mr. 
Crane — ^it must be a bad clymit, or the epcrdemic, and 
fever ager would n't prevail so there. A few year afor 
busband died, Ae had quite a notion to go to the west- 
ard. He heerd how well you was a dewin' — and tben 
iiere was Samson Bedott, bis cousin (hd married Hep- 
By Gif ford, you know), Ju went some where to the wost- 
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srd — and afier be'd ben there a speU, Le writ mj liuB- 
band a leiter, urgin' of bim to come out tbere, be said 
to be Bure the cl jmit was rutber trylii' at fust — ^but tben 
after you 'd got used to 't, you 'd be ruggeder *n ever 
jou iraB afore— and it was sacb a wonderful kentry 
for i^cnltifer to grow-— said 't wa'n't nigb so mount* 
anious as tbe eastard — ^tbe yomandery didn't bave to 
labor no wber nigb so bard as wbat tbey did bcre— 
jnst plant your perduce and tbat was iho eend on 't — 
twonld take care of itself tili 'twas time to git it in. 
Well, bnsband was quite fierce to go — and if it bad n't 
a ben for me, be woüld a went, bnt I would n't bear 
to 't at all. I sajs to bim, says I, '^ 'T wont dew for 
yon to go tbere, no bow — Samson, bimself, owns it 's 
a tiyin' clymit — and if it's trjin* for well bearty folks, 
bow do you 'spose yau^d stan' it? you cnjoy poor 
enougb bealtb bero, and if you was to go tbere you 'd 
enjoy woßs yet, wbat*s agricultifer compared to 
bealtb?" I was a great deal more consamed for hus- 
band tban wbat I was for myself, Mr. Crane — ^be sure 
it's a woman's duty to feel so, but seems to me I feit 
it oncommonly. And no wonder, for my busband 
vHju a tresbur. Ol Mr. Crane, wben I lost htm I lost 
aU. And tbat 's wbat makes me feel to sympatbize 
witb you as I dew, Mr. Crane. Our sittywations are 
«o mucb alike. I 'spose you jeel as if your loss 
could n't never be made up to you, don't you ? That 's 
jest bow l feit Now tbere 's Major Coon, and Mr 
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Gifibrdi and Squiie Perce, and Cappen Canoot^ and 
old unde Dawsou (he 's old bat he 's quite rieh), whj, 
nary one o' them would a't a filled Deacou Bedott's 
place to me. 'T ain't for me to saj they Ve all wanted 
me— ahem — ^but s'posen they should, you know. 
Wheneyer my friends begin to talk to me about 
changm' my condition, I always teil 'em it's a resh — 
and so 'tis Mr. Crane — it 's a turrible resk to take a 
second pardncr — without its an individdyiyal you 
know 'd when yoa was yonng — that makes a differenoe 
— ^'t ain't so resky then. But after all, Mr. Crane — ^it 'a 
atryia'thlng to be without a companion — ain't it? 
And then there 'p the responsibilitude and bringing 
up the children — ^widders complains most o' that. 
But there 's a wonderM differenoe in folks about that 
Now 't wa'n't no great chore for me to bring up my 
children. Parson Potter's wife fraquently used to 
say (she had quite a large £unily, you know), she used 
to say to me, ''Miss Bedott I'd giy eny, most eny 
thing if I had such a faculty for managin' children 
as you 've got, and for dewin' as well by 'em as what 
you do." Ther ü an amazin' differenoe in wimmln — 
now ther 's the widder Jinkins— she 'twas PoU Bing 
ham — ^see — ^you knowd PoU Bingham when she was 
t gal, didn't you? Very nice gal did you say III 
Why Mr. Crane, how forgetful your memory is 1 But 
[ don't know as she was so much woss than some other 
^iS I 'to knowd, A body can't teil what sort of a 
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froman a gal loill make afore she's married — they 
don't always show out, you know. But I mako it a 
pint never io say nothing against nobody — and I am 
sore I don't wish Miss Jinkins no härm — ^for all sbe 's 
did so mach to injure me. I was only gwine to speak 
o' her way o' briugin' up her children. 'Tis astonisL« 
in' how that critter has managed with them young 
ones ! She 's the miserablest band I ever did see in 
all my born*days. Why them little plagues was in 
the streets from mornin' tili night — ^Bill and Sam a 
swearin' and throwin' stuns — and Alviry a racin' and 
rompin' and botherin' the neighbors. They've got 
bigger now and ain't quite so troublesome, though 
they 're bad enough yet — but that ain't to be wondered 
at — ^for Miss Jinkins has so much gaddin' to dew she 
hain't no time to tend to her family. But if that was 
all ther was against her 't would n't be so bad. How- 
ever — I don't want to talk about her — ^Iruth ain't to 
be spoken at all times you know — ^but I will say T 
should pity any deceni man that got her for a wife — 
'specially if he had children. Speakin' o' children — 
you must feel Miss Crane's loss dretfully in takin' care 
o' yourn. It 's an awful task for a man to manage 
galS| Mr. Crane — ^and you've got four on 'em— 
Mirandy and Sehny is purty well growd up— but then 
Üiem tew little ones — ^see — ^what's ther names? O, 
yes — ^Liddy and Sary Ann. What purty little crittera 
tbey be though I noticed them in meetm' a Sabber* 
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day— Mr. Cranel when I looked at them poor littlo 
darlin's — ^a settia' tliere all in mournin' — ^and thought 
aboiit their motherlcss sittywation — I feit as if I 
sliould a bust right out a oryin' I I had to hold my 
handkerchief afore my face. O Mr. Crane 1 I dew 
feel for them childrenl It's so onfortinate to be left 
without a mother 1— jest at their age tew — when they 
have so much vivacitude and animosity, and need a 
mother's care for to train 'em rightly. O.Mr. Cranel 
it 's turrible I turrible 1 What wonld Melissy a did if 
it had a ben me that died inslid of her par ? She 
wa'u't but ten year old, just about the age o' them 
little cherubims o' yourn. My husband was an on- 
common gifted man — and a wonderful kind fether — 
but he would n't a did by Melissy as I have— he 
would n't a knowed how to expend her mind and de- 
vilup her understandin' as I have — ^but I Ve got a 
nattcral tack. Melissy 's a credit to me, Mr. Crane — 
tlio' it 's mc that says so, she 's eny most as good a 
housekeeper as what I be, but 'tain't for me to boasl 
— I've been indefategable in train' of her. I 'm sorry 
she hain't to hum to-night — she and Kier 's gone to 
ßiugin' school. Yes — it's an onfortinate thing foi 
gals to be left without a mother. It was dretful Miss 
Crane 's bein' took away — so sudding tew — I feel so 
distrest about your moloncolly sittywation I caii'1 
scarcely sleep o' nights. I 've jest begun a pieoe o' 
Doitry describin' you feelins. I '11 read you what I 've 
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got writ if jou 'ro a nünd to hear it, tho' it aia't only 
jcat begQU, I call it — 

B£B. CRANE'S LAMENTATIONS ON THE DEATH OF Hlfl 
COMPANION. 

Trypbeny Crano ! Trypheny Crane ! 

And sfaan't wo never meet no more 7 
My bazzom heaves with turrible pain 

While I tliy ontimely loss deplore. 

I naed to fraqnently gramble at my fate 
And be afeeid I was a gwine to soffer sorror^ 

Bat since yoa died my troable is so great 
I hain't got no oocaaion for to borrer. 

Tbe birds is singin* in the troes, 
The flowers is blowin' on tbe piain, 

Bnt they hain*t got no power to pleai 
Witbout my dear Trypheny Crane. 

I can*t Bubmit to *t tbongb I raoBi, 

It is a dretfiü blow, 
My beart is ready for to bust-« 

I sliall giye ap I Ildow. 

And tbougb ondoubtedly my loBS 

Ib my dear pardner's gain, 
I ean't be recondled, behause 

l've lost my Trypheny Crane. 



When I git all writ TU giv it to you if you want 
it. I calkilate to have it oonsiderable longer — I al« 
ways aim to have my poims long enough to pay folka 
for the trouble o' readin of 'em. What I must yoa 
go ? Well dew come in agin — come often — ^IVe been 
qnlte gratified hearin of you talk — you 've been away 
V> long. Now dew be neighborly — and dew teil Mi 
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randy and Selinj to come and eee Melissj — and Lid« 
dy and Sary Ann — dew let them come over. Vm 
very fond o' cbildren — very indeed — ^and I feol sc 
tnuch for them are tew dear little motherleas oritfcsn. 
Well — good night Mr. Cninel 



rjOOD evenin', Betsy-<Mr. Crane's "lielp.")— Ie 
^^ Mr. Crane to hum ? Is he in tLe kitclien? in 
the settin' room, Ley ? Ain't very well ? wliy liow 
yon talk ! Well, I want to see him a minnit^ bat I 
guess ni jest step in the kitchin fiist and dry my feet 
I 'd no idee 'twas so sloppy or I 'd a wore my over- 
ßhoes — seems to me you 're got yer kitchen heated np 
wonderfui hot — 0, stewin yer punkin, hey ? I 've 
been makin some pies to-day, tew. You must have a 
purty hard time here, Betsy. Mr. Crane 's a finc man, 
a very fine man — a very fine man, indeed — ^but 'tain't 
as if he had a wife — now every thing comes on his 
Iielpf you see — the gals is nice gals — amazin' nice gals 
but they hain^ no experience — never had no care you 
know — ^and 'tain't natral to s'pose they could take 
right hold and dew, as soon as ther mar died. But it 
Berns ruther hard to see so much come onto a young 
gal like you. On your aecount I wish Mr. Crane had 
a wife, 't would be so much easier for you — ^that is if 
be got a good ezperienced woman o' biziness — ^that 
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had brung up a family of her own— don't you think 
BO ? — ^Well, my feet's got purty well dry— I gueas TU 
Step into the settin' rooin and see Mr. Crane — ^IVe got 
an arrant tew him. How d' yoa dew, Mr. Crane ? 
Fin dretfal sorry to hear you ain't well, I wa'n't a 
comin' in — ^but Betsy said you was undisposed — and I 
was unwillin' to make you egspose yerself by comin* 
to the door — so 1 thought I 'd jest step in where you was 
— hope I don't intrude — I jest run over to fetch that 
are poitry IVe ben writen for you — I would a gin it 
to y er darters — they called in for Mehssy to go to sing- 
in' school — ^but I was afeard they'd lose it afore they 
got hum — ^young gals is kerless, you know. Here 
'tis — 'tain't so long as I meant to have, arter all — only 
mne and forty varses — ^but I Ve had Company — sister 
Magwire (she 'twas Melissy Poole, you know — my 
youngest sister, the one my Melissy was named arter) 
she's ben to see me, and stayed a week, and when a 
body has Company it kind o' flustrates a body's idees, 
you know. And then, tew, sister Magwire don't take 
no interest in no such thing. She 's a very clever wo- 
man, Melissy is, but she ain't a bit like me— hain't no 
genyus — ^no more hain't sister üarrinton — ^why they 
don't nary one on 'em take no more sense o^ poitry 
than that are stove. K I had a let on to sister Mag^ 
wire what I was a writin', she 'd a tried to stop me— 
had to work at it o' nights arter she d went to bed — 
and that 's the reason why I hain't iinished it afora 
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Sißter Ma^wire's a smart woman, tew in licr waif — ^but 
i* 'ä a different kind o' smart from mine. I think her 
bein' married to such a man Las exarted an onfav- 
orable attendency on her. Mr. Magwire 's a stiddy, 
well-meanüi' man — anvi haa got along amazin' pros* 
perous in the world — ^but he has dretful curus notions. 
VThy, when I writ that affectin' allegory to the memo- 
ry o' my hiosbanil, as true as I live, Mr. Crane, broth- 
er Magwire laffed about it right to my face I — said 
'twas cnough to make the deacon groan under gronnd 
— did you ever I I feit dretful hur^. about it, but I 
never laid it up agin him, 'cause I know'd ho dident 
know no better. But I dew feel wondcrful consarned 
about yer health, Mr. Crane. What seems to be tho 
matter with you ? Pain in yer chist ! ! that 's tur- 
rible I — it always scares me to death to hear of any 
body's havin' a pain in ther chist. Why ihat very 
tliing was the beginnin' o' my husband's sickness, that 
finally terminated in his expiration. It ought lo be 
tended tew right oflF, Mr. Crane, riglit off. When 
husband fust had it, 'twant very bad, and he dident 
pay no tention to 't — next time 'twas rotlier woss, and 
1 wanted him to send for the doctor, but he wouldent 
— he was always amazinly opposed to physicianei*s. 
Well, the next time he was attacked 'twas dretful bad 
— he had to lay by — ^still all I could dew I couldent 
üonduco him to have a doctor. Well it went on so 
for three days. I done all I could foi him, but it 
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dident do a smite o' good— he kept a gittin* woss and 
woss, and the third daj he was so distrest it dict aeem oa 
if every breath he draw'd would be the death on him. 
Jest then old mother Pike come in — she was quile a 
doctor, you know — and she said he must take skoke 
berries and rum right oif — ther wa'n't nothin' like it 
for pain in the chist — she always kep it in the house 
-—so she goes right hum and fetches over a bottle onH 
and gin husband a wine glass füll. She said he must 
begin with a purty stiff dose, *cause he'd let it run on 
BO long— arterward a gret spunful night and mornin' 
would be enongh. Well, 'tis astonishin' how soon 
my husband experienced relief. Ai-ter that he always 
took it as long as he lived, and I dew believe it alleviated 
his sufferings wonderfully — ^yes — ^I hain't a doubt but 
what if he'.d a took it afore his disorder was seated, that 
man 'd a been alive and well to tliis day. But what's 
did can't be ondid — it's no use cryin' for spilt milk. 
Now, Mr. Crane, I dew beseech you, as a friend, to 
take skoke berries and rum afore it's tew late. Tem- 
perance man, hey? So be I tew; and you don'l 
ß'pose, dew you, Mr. Crane, that Fd advise you to take 
any thing that would intosticate you ? I'd die afore 
I'd dew it. I think tew much of my repei'tation and 
youm tew, to do such a thing. But it is the harmlesa- 
est stuflF a body can take. You see the skoke berriea 
counterects tke alkyhall in the rum, and annyliatea 
all its intosticatin' qualities. We jest put ^he rum ou 
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lo make it keep. You know skoke berries can^t be 
got in the wintcr timc, so if you want to presarve 
'em for winters, you Ve got to put some sort o' sperita 
tew *em so 's they won't spyle. So don't you be none 
afeard to take it, Mr. Crane. I'U send you some 
when I go hum — ^I always keeps it on band — and 
you be faithful and take a great spunfui night and 
mornin' — and if you ain't the better for't afore long— 
then I'm out o' my calkilation — that's all. You must 
feel yer loss oncommonly when you ain't well, Mr. 
Crane. If ever a departed companion 's missed — 
seems to me it must be when the afflicted surviver's 
sick — ^"specially if its a vndiwer that's lost his wife, 
How awful lonesome you must be here alone, when 
the children 's in bed and the gals has gun ofF— as 1 
s'pose they fraquently dew when evenin' comes — and I 
don't blame them for't as I know on — its natural for 
young folks to like to go. How dret/ul lonesome you 
Tnust be. Now some men wouldent mind it so much 
—they 'd go abroad and divart their minds — but you 
ain't a man to go to tavcms and shops and such liko 
places to begwile the'time — yur \e a man that 's above 
such things, Mr. Crane — and that 's what makes it so 
ftggrevative for you to be without a pardner. I went 
bto the kitchen to dry my feet as I came in — ^and O, 
Mr. Crane I I never did experience such moloncolly 
lensations in my life as I did when I see how things 
went on there — 'twas piain to be seen ther want no 
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kead in the kitchenary departmont, tnd when 'tainl 
well managed there — ^I teil you what, Mr. Crane— 
*t woiit't be long afore it '11 be out o' kilter every wbere, 
Now Betsey Pringle's a clever enough gal für as I 
kuow — ^but she's young and onstiddy, and wants 
!ookin' tew every minit. She lived to Sam Pender- 
grasses a spell — and Miss Pendergrass told me bow't 
Betsey could dew — ^but she wanted somebody to her 
heels t* overlook her all the time — she was such a 
kerless critter — said she couldent git along witli her 
no way. Now if Sam Pendergi'asses wife couldent 
stau' it with Betsey, it's a mystery to mc how tew 
yomig gals like yourn is a gwine to git along with her. 
They hain't never had no care, and 't ain't to be suspect- 
ed they should know how to manage — 't would bo 
cruel to requirc it on 'em. It nceds an experienced 
womau-— and one that takes an interesi in things, to 
kccp house right. Thor was one thing hurt my feel- 
ins amazinly when I was in the kitchen — ^Betsey was 
a stewin' punkins for pies — I knowd in a minnit by 
the smell, that the critter was a burnin on't up. I 
dident say nothin — ^thought mabby she 'd be put out 
if I did, cause I ain't mistress here — ^but I couldent 
Bkercely hold in. I *11 be bound, Mr. Crane, y<"U won'i 
have a punkin pie f.t t' eat all winter long — and it 
makes me feel bad to think on 't — ^for I make gret ac- 
count o' punkins in winter time — don't you ? Speak- 
ic o' punkins reminds mc of a trick Miss Jinkins 
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sarved me once (she' t was Poll Bingham) — ^I never seo 
a üunkin without thinkm' od 't — and its tew good to 
keep — though I don't want to saj nothin' to inj uro 
Miss Jinkins. *T was tew year ago tliis fall — somo« 
how or other our punkins dident dew well that year 
Kier said he dident know whethcr ll:e seed was poor, 
or what 'twas — any Low, our punkins dident come to 
iiüthin' at all — had to make all my punkin pies out o 
ßquashes — and Oiem ain't no wher nigh as good as pun- 
kins. Well, one day I see Sam and Bill Jinkins go 
by witli a load o' punkins — so I says to Millissy, says 
I, "I mean to jest run over and see if Miss Jinkins 
won't let me have one o' her punkins," — the sight on 
'em fairly makes my mouth wator. So I throws on 
my ßhawl and goes over — though I very scldom axed 
any favors o' her — notwithstandin' she was etarnally 
borrerin' o' me — why ther want scarcely a day past 
but what she sent to borrer somethin or other — a loaf 
o' bread— or a drawin' o' tea— or a little molasses ora 
üttle sugar, or what not — ^and what 's more — ^she wa*nt 
wonderful partickler about payin' — and it's a sollem 
Sact — ^the times that critter has had my bake pans and 
my flats and my wash board, ain't to be numbered. I 
make it a pint never to borrer when I can help it. 
Ther is times to be sure — ^when the best o' housekeep- 
ere is put to 't and obleged to ax favors o' ther nabora 
—but as for borrerin' every day — week in and week 
>nt, as the widder Jinkins does— ther ain't no need 
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on't— bat ßhe can't stay to ham long snough to koep 
tihings in any kind o' decent order. 3ut I was gwine 
to teil how ßhe sarved me about the punkin. Well— 
[ goes over — and I says, says I, " Miss Jinkins, I see 
you 're a ^ttdn' in yer punkins — and I want to know 
whetlier or no you can't spare me one — oum's failed, 
you know.-' " Well," says she, '* we hain't got more 
'n enough for our own use— bat seein' it*s you^ I guess I 
vnU let you have one." So ehe went and fetched in 
one— quite a small one 't was. " What 's the pnce on "t 
says I (I dident s'pose she 'd tak any thing, for I 'd gin 
her a mess o' tumips a few day3 atbie — but I ttought 
rd offer to pay). " What 's the price on 't ?'' says L 
" nothin' at all," says she. ** Lawful sakes !" says I, 
** you don't s'pose I want to heg it, dew you ? I meant 
to pay the money down." " You 'd look well," sayö 
ehe, " a payin' for 't — don't you s'pose I can aiford to 
giv away a punkin? — ^purly story if I can'tl" 
" Well," says I, '* thank you a thousand times- -you 
must come in to-morrer arter I git my pies inade and 
help eat some." " Well, mabby I will," «lys she- -«) 
Itakes my punkin and goes hum niighty pleased. 
Well, next day Melissy and me we cut up the punkin 
— 'twas dretful small and wonderful thin — ^and when 
I oome to stew it — my gracious I how it did stew 
nwayl The fact is 'twas a miserable jpoor punkin — 
good punkins don't stew down to nothin' so. Milessy 
sbe lookt into the pot and says she to me, says sboi 
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'Granfther grievousi why mar Tm afeard tliis ere 
punkin's gwine to exas])erate intirely, so ther won't be 
nun left on't" Well surc ciiougli — arter 'twas ßifted 
— as tnie as the world, Mr. Crane — ther want more'n 
a pint on't. " Wliy, mar," Milesay, says she — " 't wont 
makc more'n ime go< d sized pie." "Never you fear," 
says I — '* i '11 bet forty gret applcs I '11 git three i)ies 
out on \ any way." Some folks, you know, puts 
eggg in punkiL ples, but accordin' to my way o' tliint 
in, tain*t no addition. When I liave plenty o' punkin 
I never use 'em — but Miss Jinkinses punkin tumoti 
out 80 small, I see I sliouldent havc nun to speak on 
witliout I put in eggs; so I takes my punkin and I 
stirs in my molasses, and my milk, and my eggs, and 
my spices, and I fills tbree of my biggest pie-pana. 
" There," says I to Melissj-, " did n't I say Td makc 
three pies, and hain'tidid it?" "Yes," says shc, 
"but they're purty much all ingrcjiences, and predous 
little punkin." Well, we got 'en\ in tlie oven, and 
jest as I was gwine to put in the last one, somebody 
knockt at the door. Melissy was a handin' on 't to mc, 
and she was ruther startled, you know, whon sho 
heerd the knock, and she jerked away qnito sudding, 
and spilt about half the pie out. I wipod it np as 
^uick as I could, and Melissy she opened the door, 
and lo and behold I who should come in but tiie Wid- 
der Jinkins ! Artcr she 'd sot a spell sho says, says 
ghe, " Well, Miss Bedott, how did you raake out widi 
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7er pies ?** " O, yery well," snys I. " I 'd jest got 'em 
in thc Oven when you come in." I thought, seein* she 
gin me the punkin, I wouldent say nothin' about ita 
bein' such a miserable one. Mustent find fault in a 
gifk hosses mouth, you know. Well, when my pic« 
was done I takes *em and sets 'em on the table.— 
** Them looks nice," says the widder, says she. " Thcy 
he nice," says I. I knowed Ihey was niee, for thcy 
had every thing in 'em to make 'em nice. So I took 
the thin one that Melissy spilt over, and sot it in the 
buttry winder to oool, so 's to gi ve Miss Jinkins a piecc. 
I took ihat cause I knowd 't would cool sooner'n t' 
others, on account of its bein' tbinner. Well, when 
my pie was cool, I fetcht it 011t and sot it afore Miss 
Jinkins, and I gin her a knife and a fork, and says I, 
" Now help yerself, Miss Jinkins," and I teil you, the 
way she helpt herseif was a caution. Melissy lookt 
88 if she was rcady to burst out laffin ; I was raJy 
afeard she would. Arter she 'd put in about half the 
pie, she laid down her knife and fork, and says she, 
" This cre pie ain't cool enough yet accordin* to my 
way of thinkin' — I never dld fancy warm pankin pies." 
So she riz up to go. *' O don't go, Miss Jinkins," says 
I, " dew wait a spell and 1*11 set it out door— it '11 cool 
there in a few minnits — ^you gin me the punkin and I 
want you should have yer share o' the pie." "Mercy 
on US 1" says she, " I hope you don't sposc 1 consider 
ft punkm such a mighty gret gift — I was very gladnflf 
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a clianco t' obleege you — ^but it 's time I was hum —I 
guess I woü't mind about eatcn any more o' that there 
pie — ^I never did fancy thin punkin pies — these ere iew *fl 
be as much as I waniP And jest as true as I live 
and breathe, the critter actilly took them tew pies and 
8ot 'cm crossways — one a top o' tother and marched 
oflf with 'em I When she got to the door she tumed 
round, and says she — " Now Miss Bedott, whenever 
you want any Utile favor, such as a punkin or any 
thing eise Fve got that you hain't got — don't scruple 
to ask for 't — ^it al ways affords me the greatest gratifica- 
tion to dew a nabor a kindness." Arter she 'd gone, I 
lookt at Melissy and Melissy lookt at me in a perfect 
State o' dumfoundermenti we was so bethunderstruck, 
*t was as much as five minnits I guess afore ary one of 
US spuke a word. At last says Melissy says she, 
** Did you everl" "No, never I never!" says I, and 
thcn we sot up such a tremendous laiF that Kier heerd 
US (he was to work out door), and he came in to sec 
what was the matter, so I told him — and good gra- 
cious how he dld roar I I teil you, he hain't never let 
me bear the last o' that punkin — ^I don't know to this 
day whether Miss Jinkins knowd I stevved up the hüll 
o' the punkin to once or not — ^but I dew raly bleve ii 
ehe had a knowd it, 't wo uldent a made a speck o' dif- 
ference about her taken the pies, for she was alwajs 
Uio very squintessence o' meanness. Land o' liberty ! 
Its nine o'clock — I 'd ought to ben huin an hour agc 

3* 
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Now, Mr. Crane, I dew hope you Tl take care o' verseif 
in seasoD, and take my medicine — TU send Kier ovet 
with it as soon as I get bum — ^ana mind you take a 
gret sponM night and mornin' as long as you have 
any pain in yer chist — ^it 's a wonderful belp to \ And 
dew be kerfol about egsposin yerself to tbe cold air— 
don't go out witbout rappin' up warm — ^remember the 
equinoxical storms is a comin' on soon, and them's 
dretful bad for invalidders. O Mr. Crane, 't would be 
an awful thing if you should be took away ! I can't 
bear to tbink on't— excuse my cryin', Mr. Crane — 1 
can't belp it — I dew feel sucb an interest in yer fiimily 
and — ^I bope you wont tbink Fm forrard, Mr. Crane 
— but I dew— I dew — ^I dew— set a great doal— by 
FOUf Mr. Giane. 



n. 

irEIISSYI Melissyl Meliasy Bedott» Why, 
*" whaton arth'scome o' the critterl Tm sure 
shc went up Chamber a spell ago, to fix up, and I 
ain't Seen her come down senoe. You set down, 
gab, and ITl jest run up and 8ee Y she 's there. Why, 
Melifisy, what in natur do you mean by keepin' me a 
yellin' all night ? Did anser, hey ? well, you 'd ought 
to leave yer door open bo's a body could hear you, 
and not be obleeged to trot way up here arter yoiL 
Come down, right offi Seliny, and Mirandy Crane's 
do^n stairs — ^they want you to go to the Phreenyogi- 
cal lectur with 'em. Ther par 's a gwine, but he 's 
bizzy and ain't ready yit, and he told 'em not to wait 
for him, 'cause it might be late afore he could git 
away. So they come arter us, 'cause they dident like 
to go alone. Me gwine ? Why yes, to be sure — why 
shouldent I? I never heerda phreenyogical lectur, 
and I 've got considerable curosty to see what 'tis. 
I 'U go put on my things. Melissy 11 be down in a 
minit She insists on 't I shall go, tew, and I guess I 
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will — I always thouglit I should like to hear one o^ 
them kind o' lectura. (They eiiter the lectnre room.) 
Less go back side, as für away &om the stove as we 
can git, it 's so awful bot Lere, What ! you afeard o' 
the men folks, Mirandy ? I don't care if 'tis right 
araongst the loafers and boys. I never see that man 
yit, nor boy nother, 't I was afeard on. Gracious 
sakes alive I dew look o* them dead folkses heads od 
the table 1 What awful looking things they bei 
Made o' plaster, hey ? Well, I 'm glad on 't — shan't 
feel so dizgusted lookin' at 'em as I should if they 
was rael heads. What a curus lookin' critter that 
lecturer is, ain't he ? How he has got his hair all 
scraped up I makes him look kind o' skairt Name 's 
Mr. Vanderbump, ain't it? Wonder if that are wo- 
man without a bunnit on 's Miss Vanderbump ? What 
an awfiil big head she 's got I Her forrid 's all bare, 
tew — ^how it sticks out! Sign of intellect? Goody 
grievous ! I wouldent care for that If I had such a 
hurably face I 'd keep it kivered up, wouldent you ? 
Dew see I there comes Sam Pendergrasses wife, with 
that everlastin' boy o' hern. She takes that young 
ohe every where— and he always acts like Sanko. I 
guess she '11 find it purty warm there, right aside o* 
the stove. Look, Seliny I there 's Cappen Canoot — 
111 bet a oookey he called for me. Well, I 'm glad I 'd 
come away afore he 'd got there. I don't want none 
o' hü oompany. T don't know what he oxpects to 
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gftin by stickin' round me co. I hain't never gin him 
no incturidgenuiit, cni don't intend tew. Of all 
thingsl if the.fe ain't Majcr Öoon-a wife, with that 
flambeigasted oH icd hood c' Lern onl Dew, for 
pitj's sake, see bcw sLe sails a^ong. And theu, tlicre 
comes the Major grinin' along behind her, as if ehe 
was the eend o' the law. I s'pose if ever a man was 
completelj under bis wife's tbumb, Major Coon ia. 
Bat they säj he thinks she 's clear perfection ; well, 
it 's well ther 's somebody thinks so. Kier was tellin' a 
speech old Green made about her t' otlicr day. Old 
Green's a musical old critter, you know ; well, he was 
in Smith 's störe, and Kier was there, and Major Coon, 
and n number of other men. The Major was a talkin' 
about his wife — you know how he 's forever talkin' 
about her — well, he was a praisin' on her up, tellin' 
how smart^ and keeo, and industrous she was, and all 
that. Byrne by he went out, andsaysold Green, says 
he, " The Major does think hi^ wife 's the very dyvüy 
and 80 do I, iew" Old Green 'd no bizness to said it, 
but when Kier told on 't, I couldent help laffin'. Well 
done I If there ain't the widder Jmkins I I wonder 
if ever any thmg goes on in Wiggletown without that 
woman's bem* on the spot 1 I never did see any body 
BD beset to ^0 as she is. If 1 was her I would stay to 
hum jest otice, so 's to see how 't would seem — ^would- 
3nt you ? 
There 1 Mr. Vanderbump is agwine to begin I (The 
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Accturer oxpatiates oa the wonderful scienoe of Phre 
nülogy- -gives a liLstory of the vanous specimens— 
points out the orgaiL^i, btc., etc., and just as he concludes 
Ihis part of the Performance, Mr. Crane enters.) Se- 
Uny — ^I dewh^gln to feel ruther timnorsome settin' here 
with all theni rowdiea behind us— don't you? If we 
had a gcntleman with us I shouldent feel oneasy, 
ßhould you ? Ain't that yer par over yonder ? — s'pose 
you go ax him fco come and set here long with ns — ^I 
shonld feel safer — [Seiina goes and retums with her 
father, w}io sits down beside the widow.] Good eve- 
lün', Mr. Crane I I hope you won't take it amiss, my 
sendin' for you to come and set over here, for I raly 
feit as if I shotdd üy away, with all those ere loafera 
right behind us — ^waa afeard they'd say something 
sassy tew us. And then, tew, I was expectin' every 
minit when old Canoot would be makin' a dive for 
this quarter — ^and I know'd he would n't if he see you 
here. O, Mr. Orane, you can't imagine how I dew 
dred that crltter. I couldent bear the idee a' havin' 
on him go hum with me to night — don't want t' incur- 
ridge him. How do you feel this e venin', Mr. Crane? 
better 'n you did, hey ? well, I dew feel thankful for 't 
Took tliem skoke benies and rum, did you ? Well, 
that 's what helped you, depend on't — ^but you 
mustent git slack about takin' on 't --stick tew it faith 
fhlly. Hadent you better take yer comforter oflf 
yer neck tili you go out? you won't be so likelj 
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lo ketch coW. You Ve got to be kerful — very kerful, 
Mr. Crane — you need somebody to see tew you all tlie 
time and make you kerful, the gals is young aud 
thoughtless, and don't think on 't — ^but that ain' ?ur- 
priflin'. I 'm sorry you waVt here sooner, Mr. Crane. 
This 'ere pbreenyology 's the curusest» thing T ever 
(Ud see. Did you ever soe aiy thing to beat it — ^how 
he can teil an individiwal'S character so egxactly by 
Üie looks o' their heads? don't seom to rae as if it 
could be so — does it to you ? I can't raclize I 've got 
such a numerous number of orgaLs m my liead — can 
you? — ^0, Mr. Orane; what a musical man you be! 
you '11 make me die a laffin 1 Selin\ ! jes* bear what 
TOur pär says. I axed him if he could raelizr he had 
80 many organs in his head — anc* ho said how't 
t' other day when he had such a turrible cold in it, it 
seemed is if there was orgcns, and fiddles, and drums. 
and eveiy thing eise in't — did you ever? — I wish 
you 'd a ben here sooner, Mr. Crane, to hear Mr. Van- 
derbump's exparigate about them heads — ^he gin a de 
scription of the people they belonged tew — and told 
how ther characters was accordin' to ther heads 
That are big head — ^the one that runs np to such a 
peak on top — ^he says that 's Scott tlie celebrated au- 
thor — ^I s'pose it 's the one that writ " Scott's Com- 
montaries " on the Scripters. Ho says it 's a wonder- 
ftd intillectible head : no doubt on 't — ^husband sot a 
irret dea] bj his Commontaries — ^used to borrer 'em o' 
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parson Potter — Mr. Scott must a' ben a smart man to 
write 'em. That are small curos shaped one on tbe 
oomer — ^that 's the liead of an underwitted critter that 
died in one o' tbe poor bonses — ^bain't got no intelleo- 
tible Organs at all. Tbat are skull tbat sets bebind 
Mr. Scott — ^tbat 's Old Gibbs tbe pyrit, tbat was exte- 
cutod a number o' years ago — be was a turrible old 
villmp. Mr. VanJerbump said tbat was old Gibb's 
jknll positive! V hontj fidy. Tbat is — ^it 's giniwine 
bones — tbe rcst on 'em's made o' plaster. But tbat 
are bead that seta asidc o' tbe commentater — tbe one 
tbat 's got Bucb a langlin' under lip and äat fcrrid and 
hins ont to such a pint bebind — tbat 's old motber 
O'Killera, tbe Irisb woman tbat mui-dered so many 
folks — sLe was an awful critter. He saiJ 't wa'n't to 
be disputed tboagb, tbat sbe 'd done a master sigbt o' 
good to menkind — ^be reckoned tbey ougbt to raise a 
rnoniment tew ber — 'cause any body tbat lookt at bei 
head couldent persume no longer to doubt tbe trutb o' 
pbreenyology. He told us to obsarve tbe sbape on 't 
perticlerly. You see the forrid's dretful flat — well, 
tbat sbows bow 't tbe intellectible faculties is intirely 
wantin'. But be dident call iiforrid. He called it tbe 
ho98 fromUs, I r.'pose tbat 's 'cause its sbaped more 
Ukc a boss tban a buman critter — animal propensi- 
tudcs intirely predominates, you know. Tbat 's wbat 
makes it etick out so on tbe back side — ^tbat's tbe 
4{>«*bindis I s'poso—Äö*« fronlis and hosahirtdis^ you 
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know. I feit oncomonlj iQterested when he was a 
teDin about lier, 'cause I 've read all aboat her in 
"Homd Mttrders" — ^a book I Ve got — ^it's the inter- 
estinest book I Ve read in all my life. It 's enonghtc 
make yer hair stand on eend. T've ben over it I 
gaes8 half a dozen tiines — and it seems interestinei 
every time. Husband got it of a pedlar the y ear aforc 
he died, and he used to take an amazin' des! o' com« 
fort readin' on 't Time and agin I 've knowd that 
man to lie awake half the night aller he 'd ben readin' 
in " Horrid Marders." He was narvous, you know — 
I feel wonderfiüly attached to that book 'cause 't was 
such a favorite o' husband's. Every thing 'i was dear 
to husband is dear to me — Mr. Crane — ^that 's one rea- 
Bon why I set störe by you — he reckoned on you so 
much. 1 11 lend you that book Mr. Crane — you 11 be 
delighted with it You can jest step in with me when 
we go hum and 1 11 let you take it. You '11 bo 
amazinly pleased with the account o' Miss O'Killem. 
She mnrdered five husbands and a number of other in- 
dividiwals, and it teils all how she killed cach one on 
em. Some she cut ther throats and some she bumt, 
and some she chopped to pieces. O 'tis awfulinterest- 
in'. What did you say, Mr. Crane ? That gal with 
such red cheeks settin' right by the table, do youmean 
0» that is Kesier Winkle, she always contrives to get 
a seat where she '11 be ssen. She takes quite a notion 
to Kier— but I griess she '11 mi&s a figger there. Kier 
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Bedotfc ain't a feller to be drawd in by a piirty fiioo — 
he wants sometbing besides tbat — tho' I never tbougbl 
sbe was so wonderful bandsome, do you — ^her cbeekß 
is red to be stue, but every body can have such a col 
or if they want— you understand, bey 1 tbo' tain't for 
me to say she paints, never standin' tbere is thcm tbat 
says so. I'm very glad Kier don't tbink o' bavin' on 
ber — ^I never did like tbe Winkles. Old Winkle 's a 
bard old case, and tbey dew say Kesier s considerable 
like bim. 

Tbere I I guess Miss Pendergrass bas got roasted 
out— sbe 's a comin' tbis way witb ber admyrable boy 
— ^on't See wbat sbe wants to crowd in bere for — 
sbould tbink sbe migbt find a seat somewbere eise — 
sbouldent you ? (Mr. Crane relinquisbes bis seat to 
Mrs. Pendergrass and takes tbe one sbe left.) Good 
evenin', Miss Pendergrass 1 found y er sittivation ratber 
warm, bey ? Well — Imske it a pint never to ebaoge 
my seat in meetins and lecturs and sucb places, wben 
otber folks is obleeged to cbange tbeirn t* accommei- 
date me. I tbink /can afford to be oncomfortable aa 
well as otber folks can— bope Mr. Crane won't ketcb 
bis deatb a cold wbcn be goes out, on account o' bry 
lin' and stewin' tbere by tbo slove — be ain't well at 
alL don't git up, Miss Pendergrass— dew sit still 
now you 've got bere. Wbat a curus consam tbis 
phreenyology is, ain't it ? Wbat an age of improvo- 
ment wo live in I If any body 'd a told us onco 
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how't in a few year we'd be able to teil egzaddj 
what folks was by the shape o' tLer lieads — we would- 
ent a bleeved a vord on' t — would wo ? You reinem- 
ber readin' about old mother O'Külem, in that axe 
book I lent you, don't you ? Well, bQ 's mistakoii 
about one tbing relatin' to Lei. Ile says sbe killed 
the niggar wtreh by cboppin' off ber bead — ^now 
'twaVt so— sbe stomped on her — ^I remember just 
how 't was, don't rou ? Ain't bis wifo a turrible hum 
bly woraan? Her bead looks jist likc a punkin', and 
hisenlookß like a cheese, don't it? You gwino to 
Lear her lectur to the ladies to-morrcr ? Guess /shall 
— if it *s as interestin* i\ lectur as hisen, it Tl be woiih 
?iearin' — ^though I don't think much o' these hcrc 
vinunin lecturers, no way — the best place for yrrn- 
Eün 's to hum — a mindin' tlicir own Lizness, accor J ji' 
to my notions, You remember that one that eome 
round a spell apo, awhalin' away about human rgliti;, 
I thoupht she 'd ought to bo hoss-whipt and shct up 
in jail, dident you? De^'•, for pity's sake, look at 
Major Ooon's wifc a blowin' hersclf WiTih her pocket- 
handkercherl Did you see her when she come in? 
Dident she cut a spludge, tho' ? I never did see s"ach 
an affected critter as she is in all my bora days. When 
you see any body put on such airs as she docs, you may 
be sure they was raised up out o' the dirt. They 're 
«rhat Kier calls "the mud aristo rasy." She gwino 
to have a party Thursday evenin ? How you taJkl 
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— ^how did you hear ? — told you herseif, Ley ? Is she 
gwine to have married folks and young folks both? 
Well, them 's tlie right kind o' parties — enough sight 
pleasanter 'n wliere tLcy 're all married folks or all 
voung folks — don't you think so? Well, I Bhould 
think sbe'd have a party — hain't never gin a reglar 
smasher yit — ^and they 're able to dew iL It's pleasant 
to git a body's friends and nabors toge«her — has an 
attendancy to permote sociabilitude. I aiways thought 
Miss Coon was a nioe woman. Folks has a o^ood deal 
to say about her, cause she was a hiied gal when sne 
was young— -but I never thought 'twas ary thing 
against her — ^Miss Jinkins Udod to run her down dret- 
fully afore they got to be so intimit — and whenever 
she used to begin a slandcrin' Ifliss <>io-i afore me, I 
always made it a pint to f tan' up for her. I 've aome- 
times thought ehe wr^s rulher affected—htiivHi you ? — 
but then you kr.ow it s natral for some folks to be 
affected — ^I hope Mr. Cranc's settin' with mo to-nighl 
j^ou't make any talk. I shouldent wonder tho' if it 
should — ^it don't take nothin' to make a story in Wig- 
gletown — ^but I couldent git up and go off, you know 
when he come and sot down by me — ^t' wouldent aben 
perlite — s'pose you 're heerd he 'd called t' our house 
a number o' tiraes ? Hain't ? — weil that 's curus- -it 'a 
5JI over town. I wish folks wouldent be gitten' up 
3uch reports about me. Mr. Crane 's a Sne man — 
very ßne man — ^but if foUrs thinks I 've any idee o 
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changin' my condition at prescnt, they 'le mistaken 
I hain't begun to think about no such thing yit. 1 
think it 's a pity if Mr. Crane can't call t' our house 
once in a while, without the bull naborhood bein' in 
a blazc about it — I eny most hope he won't see me 
hun; to*night — cause tihcU would make folks say 't was 
a gone case with us sartin sore. I see Kier come in 
a spell ago — ^hope he 'ß go with mo — ^though I s'poBO 
he 's come a purpose to go hum with some o' the gals. 
There 1 the lectur's out — Seliny, wait a minnit tili the 
crcwd gits along — ^I don't want to be squashed to 
death — ^look.. Miss Pendergrass I dew see the widder 
JinkiaH a squeezin' up along side o* Mr. Crane — did 
you evcrl if that ain't rieht I guess if she thinks 
ßhe 's a gwine to ketch him she 's mistaken. As true 
as the World she 's look bis ann, and he 's a gwine 
hura with her I Well— 1 11 bet forty great apples she 
axed him tew. [The young ladies haye beaux, and 
Kier \Qry dutünUy escx)rts bis motJier hom^just om 
9he hqped he watdd.'] 



TEST in time, Mr. Grane — ^wo Ve jest this loinnit 
^ sot down to tea — draw np a cheer and sei by — 
now don't say a word — I shan't take no for an answer, 
Should a had tbings ruther different to be sure, if I 'd 
suspected yoie, Mr. Grane — but I won't appollygise — 
appolligies don't never make uotbia no better, you 
know. Why, Melissy, you hain't Laif sot the table. 
Where 's the plum sass? thought you was a gwine to 
git some on 't for tea. I don't see no cake nother, 
what a kerless gal you be ? Dew bring 'em on quick 
— and Melissy, dear, fetch out one o' them are punkin 
pies and put it a warmin'. How do you take yer tea, 
Mr. Grane? clear, hey? how much that makes nie 
think o' husband I be always drunk hisen clear. Now 
dew make yerself to hum, Mr. Grano — ^help yerself to 
things. Do you eat johnnycake ? 'cause if you don't 
I '11 cut some w^heat bread — dew hey ? we 're all gret 
hands for injin bread here, 'specially Kier. If I don't 
make a johnnycake every few days, he says to me, 
wys he, " Mar, why don't you make some injin bread? 
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H seems as if we hadent never had none." Mcli^sj, 
passthe cheeze. iaer, see'tMr. Crane has buttex 
This ere butter 's a leetlo ^zjrain frowy. I don't want 
jou to diink it 'b my make, for 't ain't — Sam Pender- 
grasses wife (she twas Sally Smith) she boirered but- 
ter o' me 'tother day, and this 'ere 's wtat she aent 
back. I wouldent a had it on if I 'd suspected Com- 
pany. How do you feel to-day, Mr. Grane? Didsnt 
take no cold last night ? well, I 'm gl^d on 't, I was 
raly afeared you wonld, the lectur room was so turri- 
ble bot I was eny most roasted, and I wa'n't diest 
wonderful warm nother, had on my grecn silk man- 
killer — ^and that ain't very thick. Take a pickle, Mr. 
Crane — ^I 'm glad you 're a favorite o' pickles. I think 
pickles is a delightful beveridge — don't feel as if 1 
oould make out a meal without 'era^-onoe in a while 
I go a visitin' where they don't have none on the 
table — ^and when I git hum the fust thing I dew 's to 
dive for the buttry and git a pickle. But husband 
coiddent eat 'em — ^they was like pizen tew him. Me- 
liösy never eats 'em nother — she ain't no pickle band 
Some gals eats pickles to make 'em grow poor, but 
Melissy hain't no such foolish notions. I 've brung 
her up so she shoulderU have. Why — I 've heerd o' 
gals drinkin' vinegar to thin 'em off and make ther 
ahin delekit They say Kesier Winkle— why Kier, 
what be you pokin' the sass at Mr. Crane for? Melissy 
jest helped him I heered Carline Gallup say how *l 
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BLesier Winldo^-wliy Kier what dew jou mcau b]r 
cfferin' jhe co\d pork to Mr. Crane? jest as if hc 
ivanted pork for bis tea I you see Kier 's ben over to 
the 3oller lo day on bizneas with old iincle Dawson, 
and he X)me num with quite an appertite— says to 
me. says he '* Mar, dew set on some cold pork ano 
taters, for I 'in as hungry as a bear." Lemme fill up 
yer cup, Mr. Grane. Melissy, bring on that are pie, 1 
guess it's warin by this time. Therel I don't think 
any body 'd say (hat punkin was burnt f\ stewin\ 
Take another pickle, Mr. Orane. 0, 1 was a gwine to 
teil what Carline Grallup said about Kesier Winkle, 
Carline Ghülup was a manty maker — what, Kierr 
mther apt to talk? well, I know she tuaa — ^but then 
she nsed to be sowin^ 't old Winkle's about half the 
time, and she know'd purty well what went on theie 
— yes — I know sowin' gals is ginerally tattlers. It 's a 
tunible bad trait in any body — 'specially in them — 
they hain't no bizness to go round from house to 
house a tellin' what guz on among folks that finde 
'em ther bread and butter. I never iacurridge 'em in 
it. When I have manty makers to work for me — aa 
sure as they undertake to insiniwate any thing aginst 
any o' my nabors — ^I teil ye, I shet 'em up quicker — 
but I was gwine to teil what Carline Gallup said — 
Oarline was a very stiddy gal — she was married about 
a year ago— married Jo Bennet — ^Philander Bennet's 
9on— you remexber Phil Bennet, don't you. Mr 
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Crane? lie 'twas killed so sudding over to (Jander- 
field ? ThoTigli come to tliink, it must a ben arter 
you went away from here. He'd moved over to 
Ganderfield the spring afore he was killed. Well, one 
day in hayin'-time he was to work in the hay -field — 
take another piece o' pie, Mr. Crane — dew — ^I insist 
on 't WeD, he was to work in the hay-field, and he 
feil oflF the hay-stack. I s'pose 't wouldent a killed 
him if it badent a ben for his comin' kersmash onto a 
jug that waj3 a settin' on the ground aside o' the Stack. 
The spine of his back went right onto the jag and 
broke it — ^broke his back, I mean — not the jng—tuat 
waVt even cracked — curusi wa'n'tit? *Twa8 quite 
a comfort to Miss Bennet in her afiliction — 't was a jug 
ahe vallyed — one 't was her mother's. Ilis bein' killed 
äo was a tnrrible blow to Miss Bennet, the ciicum- 
ßULDces was so aggravatin'. I writ a piece o' poitry 
on the occasion and sent it tew her; ehe said 'twas 
qniU) ooiisolin'. It says : 

O Ganderfield I 

Where ia thy sbield 
Tc gxund against grim Deathl 

Ileaims hisgun 

At old and yonng, 
And flres away tboir breatb • 

One sammer*fl day 

For to 'tend tew bis bay, 
Mr. Bennet went to the medaor— 

Fell down from tbe atttok— 

Broke the spine of bis bock, 
And left a monmin' widdcr 1 
4 
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'T was oooaiioned by bis landin* 
On a jag that waa standin' 
ilongaide o* tfae Stack o' haj— 

Some fclks aay *t was what wo» u» Ü 
Cauaed ihe /aU of Mr. Bennet, 
Bat ther ainH a word of trath in wbat tbej aay— 

Tzrtu true, though, and I know'd it, but of course I 
wouldont a had Miss Bennet s'pose I did for all crca- 
tion She stieks to 't to tbis day 't was molasses and 
water 'twas in tbe jug. Tbat 's a likely storyl 
Wbyl 'twas a common report for better 'n a yeai 
afore be was killed, tbat Phil Bennet was a gittm on- 
Btcady, but I never let Miss Bennet know 't I nad any 
such idee. She and me was alwajs quite intimit. 
She was Lorainy Perce, old Peter Perce's darter; you 
know I sot a gret deal by Lorainy. She took it purty 
hard when her husband was killed; ehe went into 
awful deep monrnin' — moumin' wasbecorain' tc'.r her, 
she was a dark complected woman ; and she w.Vn't 
Bfttisfied with wearin' monrnin herseif j 'iwa'n'tenougb, 
ß'üe even pnt black caliker bed-kivers onto her bed. 
I remember she had a black canton crape gowni all 
trimmed with crape ; but she dident wear her moum- 
in' long, for she got married agin in about three 
months — married a man by the nanie o' Higgbj— 
carpenter and jiner by trade: got acquainted with 
him over in Varmount, when she was ihere a visitin' 
tew her sister's— quite a forehanded man. But I was 
a sayin' fchat poitry — ^where had I got tcwl Ol I 
know 
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How folks ein Blander 
Sitoh a man aa Fhilander 
Bennet 'a a m/s^teiy to i 



Lcss see — what comes next? 



a myslory to me— 

a myat jiy to me — 

Plague on 'tl v/hat 's the reason I can't remember it? 

Buch a man as PhOandor 
Beonet *s a mystQ!}- to me — 

Well — I dew declare I 'tis cunis how that s slipt oui 
o' my mind; dew lemme see 'f I can't ketch it — 

How folka con Blander 
Sach a man aa Philander 
HoTinet 'b a mystery to m o 
— a myatery to i 
toi 



Weil — 1 11 give it up — ^I 've forgot it — that 's a settled 
pint. It 's queer, tev; — ^it 'a tlie fust time I ever dis- 
renembered any o' my poitry — ^but it can't be helped 
«-Hfnabby it '11 come tew me some timc. If it does, 
1 11 write it down and show it to you, Mr. Crane— I 
know you 'd be pleased with it. Take another cup o' 
tea, Mr. Crane. Why 1 you don't mean to say you 'v6 
got done supper! ain't you gwine to take nothin' 
more? no more o' the pie? nor the sass? well, won*t 
you have another pickle? 0, that reminds me— I 
was a grnue to teil what Garline Oallup said abouf 
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Kesier Winkle. Why, Kier seems to me you ain'l 
very perlite to leave the table afore any bodj elae 
doea. 0, yes, 1 remember now, it'ß singin'-school 
night — I s'pose it's time youwas ofl^ Melissy— you 
want to go tew don't you? well, I guess Mr. Cranell 
excuse you, We 'U jest see the table back agin the 
wall — ^I won't dew the dishes jest now. Mc and Me- 
lissy does the work ouraelves, Mr. Crana I haiu't 
kept no gal scnce Melissy was big cnough V aid and 
assist me — I think help^s more plague than profit 
No woman that has grow'd up darters needent keej) 
help if she 's brung up her gals as she 'd ought tew. 
Melissy, dear, put on yer cloak, it's a purty t^ju3 
evenin'. Kier, you tie up yer throat, you know you 
was complainin' of a soreneas in 't to-day — and you 
niust be kerful to tie it up when you conie hum — ^it 'a 
dangerous t' egspose yerself arter singin' — apt to give 
a body the browncritters — and that 'b turribie — you 
oouldent sing any more if you should git that, you 
know. You'd oetter call for Mirandy and Seliny, 
naient you? Don*t be out late. 

Now, Mr. Crane, draw up to the stove — ^you mußt 
be chilly off there. You gwine to the party to Major 
Ooon's day after to-morrow ? S'pose they '11 give out 
ther invitations to-morrow. Dew go, Mr. Crane, it 'U 
ehirk you up and dew you good to go out into socierty 
agin. They say it 's to be quite numerous, But I 
guess ther won't ha no Jancin' nor highty tighty 
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dewins. If I thoiigLt ther v. jnld, I shouldent go my 
Bel^ for I don't approve ou 'em, and couldent counte* 
nance 'em. What do you think Sam Fendergrafisec 
wife told me ? she said how 't the widder Jinkins (die 
Hwas Poll Bingham) is a havin' a new gownd made a 
pmpose to wear to the party— one o' tbese 'ere flam* 
beigaated, blazin' plaid consarns — with tew awful 
Wide kaiterin floances round the skirt! Did yoü 
ever I How reedickilous for a woman o' her age, ain't 
it? I s'pose she expects t' astonish the natyves, and 
make her market tew, like enough — ^well, she 's to be 
pitied. 0, Mr. Crane I I thought I should go off last 
night when I see that old critter squeeze up and hook 
onto you. How tumble imperdent — ^wa'n't it? But 
seems to me, I shouldent a feit as if I was obleeged 
to went hum with lier ü I 'd a ben in your place, Mr. 
Crane^ She HJBuie a purtyspecch about me to the 
lectur — ^I'm a'most ashamcd to teil you on'ty Mr. 
Crane — but it shows what the critter is Kicr said he 
heered her stretch her neck acrost and whisper to old 
Green, "Mr. Green, don't von think the Widder Be^ 
dott seems to bc wonderfully took up with cranial gy. 
Öhe> thp brazin-facedest critter t' ever lived — it loea 
lea^ all — I never did see her equill — but ir taVen all 
BortE c* folks to make up the world you know. Wiial 
did I understand you to say, Mr. Cra:\e7 — ^a few 
minnit s conversation with me ? — deary me ! Is it any 
thing pertickeler, Mr. Orane 1 O, dear suz I how you 
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dßw austräte me I not that it 's any thing oncomtnoo 
for tbe gcntlemen to ax to have privite convei^satione 
with me you know — ^but then — but then — ^bein' you— 
it 's diflTerent — ourcumstances alters cases you know— 
what was you a gwine to say, Mr. Oano? 



Tin 

ffr. Crsne ^allts (Btit. 

/'\ NO, Mr. Crane, by no manner o' means, 'tain't a 
minnit tew ßoon for you to begin to talk about 
gittin' married agin. I am amazed you cbould be 
afeerd I 'd think so. See — ^how long 'a Miss Crane ben 
dead? Six months! — ^land o' Goshenl — ^why IVe 
know'd a number of individdiwals get married in less 
time tban tbat Tbere 's Phil Bennett's widder t' I 
was a talkin* about jest now — she 't was Louisy Perce 
—her husband hadent been dead but ihree months, 
jou know. I don't think it looks well for a woman 
to be in such a hurry — ^but for a man it 's a diflferent 
thing— circumstances alters cases, you know. And 
then, sittiwated as you be, Mr. Crane, it 's a turrible 
thing for your &rnily to be without a head to superin 
tend the domestic consams and tend to the children — 
U) say nothin' o' yerself, Mr. Crane. You dew need a 
2ompanion, and no mistake. Six months I Good 
grievüusl Why Squire Titus dident wait but «ä 
weeks artcr he buried his fust wife afore he married 
bis second. I thought the r wa'n't no partickler need 
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o' bis hurryin' so, seeiu' liis family was aU groVd up 
Such a critter as he pickt out, tew 1 't was veiy on 
suitable — ^but every man to his taste — ^I hain't no dis- 
persition to meddle with nobody's consarns, Tliere *fi 
old farmer Dawson, tew — ^his pardner hain*t ben dead 
but ten months. To be sure he ain't married yet — 
bat he woTild a ben long enongh ago if somebody I 
know on 'd gin him any incurridgement But tain't 
for me to speak o' that matter. He 's a clever old 
critter and as rieh as a Jew — ^but — ^lawful sakes I he 's 
old enough to be my fathcr. And there 's Mr. Smith 
— Jubiter Smith — you know him, Mr. Crane — ^his wife 
(she 't was Aurory Pike) she died last summer, and 
he 's ben squintin' rouna among the wimmin ever 
since, and he vnay squint for all the good it '11 dew 
him as far as I 'm consarned — tho' Mr. Smith's a re- 
spectable man— quite young and hain't no family — 
very well oflf tew, and quite intellectible — but I teil yo 
what — I 'm purty partickler. 0, Mr. Crane ! it 3 tcn 
year come Jinniwary since I witnessed the expiration 
o' my belovid companion I — an oncorimon long tiiao 
to wait, to be sure — but *t ain't easy to find any bcdy 
to fill the place o' Hezekier Beiiott. I think ymi '« 
the most like husband of ary individdiwal I cvcr seo, 
Mr. Crane. SLx months I murderation ! curua you 
should be afeard I 'd think t was tew soon — why I 've 
know'd— " 
Mr. Grane,— ^^ Well widder— I Ve been thinking 
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obout taking another companion — and I tLoujjTit I *d 
ask vou — ^" 

Widou\ — " 0, Mr. Crane, egscuse my commotion— 
h 's so onexpected. Jest band me that are bettle o 
camfire ofl ihe mantletTj shelf— I'm ruther ßdnt— 
dew put a little mite on my handkercher and hold ü 
to my nuz. Theie — ^that 11 dew — ^I 'm oblecged tew 
ye — now I 'm ruther more composed — ^you may per- 
eeed, Mr. Crane." 

Mr. Crane. — "Well widdcr, I was agoing to aak 
you whether — wnether — " 

Widow. — " Continner, Mr. Crane — dew — ^I know 
it 's turrible eirbarrisin'. I remember when my de» 
fseased husband maöe bis suppositions to me, he stam- 
mered and stuttered, and was so awfully flastered it 
did seem as if he 'd never git it out in the world, and 
I s'pose it 's ginerally the QXie, at loast it lias been with 
all them that 's made suppositions to mo — ^you bee 
they 're ginerally oncerting about what kind of an an« 
ser they 're agwine to git, and it kiud o' makes 'em 
aarvous. But when an individdiwal has reason to 
s'pose liis attachment 's recipcrat-d, I doii't see 
what need there is o' his bein' flustrated— tho' I mus( 
say it 's quite embarrassin' to me — ^pray oontinner." 

^fr. G, — " Well tlien, 1 wartto know if you 'ro will 
ing I should have Mellssy ?" 

Wicbw. — " Tl-ic dragon !' 

Mr C. -**' I hain't saiJ any thir)g to her about it yel 
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— ^thougUt the proper way was to get your consent 
first. I remember when I courted TrypTieiiy we were 
engaged some time before mother Kenipe kuew any 
thing about it, and wHen she found it out sbe was 
quite put out because I dident go to her first. So 
wben I made up my mind about Melissy, thiuks me, 
I Tl dew it right this time and speak to tbe old woman 
flrst-." 

Wtdow. — " OM womarij hey I tbat 's a purty name 
to call me 1 — ^amazin' perlite tew 1 Want Melissy, hey I 
Tribbleation I gracious sakes alive 1 well, I '11 give it 
up now 1 I always know'd you was a simpleton, Tim 
Orane, but I mtist confcss I dident think you was quiie 
so big a fool — want Melissy, dew ye? K that don't 
beat all ! What an evcrlastin' old calf you must be 
to s'pose she 'd look at you, Why, you 're old enough 
to be her father, aud ni07^ tew — Melissy ain't only in 
her twenty-oneth year What a reedickilous idee foi 
a raan o' your age 1 as gray as a rat tew I I wondoi 
wliat this World ü a comin' tew : 't is astonishin' what 
Ibols old widdiwcrs will make o' themselvesi IlaTe 
Melissy 1 Melissy T' 

ifr. 0. — " Why, Widder, you surpriso me — ^I 'd no 
ideo of being treated m Vnis way after you 'd ben so 
polite to me, and made such a fuss over me and the 
güls.'' 

Wtdow. — " Shet yer head, Tim Cranc— nun o' yer 
8a?s to me. T7iert V yer hat on that are table, and 




8hct y«r head, Tim Orane— nmi o' y«r laM to me. Thsrs^i yer hat, on that are table, 
and A«r«*« the door, and the sooner you put on one, and march out o* t'other, ihe 
Wtur Ml Im for yoiL— Paob 88. 
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^wre^s the door~and tHe sooner you put on one and 
march out o' t' other, the better it 11 be for you. And 
I adyise you afore you try to git married agin, to g^) 
out west and see Y yer wife's cold — and arter ye 're 
satisfied on tbat pint, jest put a little lampblack ou 
yer hah^ — ^'t woxdd add to yer appearance ondoubtediy 
and be of sarvice tew you when you want to flourisb 
round among the gals — and when ye Ve got yer haii 
fixt, jest splinter the spine o' yer back — ^'t wouldent 
hurt yer looks a mite — you 'd be interely uniesistable 
if you was a heüe grain straiter." 

Mt. C— "Well, Ineverl" 

Widow. — "Hold yer tongue — ^you consamed old 
coot you — ^I teU ye there 'ä yer hat and ikere 'ff the door 
— be off with yeiself, quick metre, or I '11 give ye a 
hyst with the broomstick." 

Mr. ^.— "Gimraeni!" 

Widow^ rising. — " Git out, I say — ^I ain't a gwine to 
gtan here and be insulted under my own ruf?— and so 
—git along — ^and if ever you darken my door agin, 
or say a word to Mclissy, it'll be the woss for you— 
that'sall" 

Mr. a— " Treeraenjous I What a buster I" 

Widoto.—'^ Go long— go long— go 'long, yo:i ever- 
lastin' old gutn. T woa't Lear another word (atops 
her ears). I won'i, I won't, I won't." 

{Eeit Mr. Crane. 
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(ßruer Melissa^ acoompanied by Captain Catioot) 

*^Gcod evenin', cappen 1 Well, Meliasy, hum at 
lost, hey? why dident you stay tili mornin'? purty 
liizrtBs keepin' me up here so late waitdn' for you — 
waen I 'm ei\y most üred to death iornin' and workia' 
liko a slave all rlay ;— ought to ben abed an hour ago. 
'lliOTiglit ye left me with agreeable Company, hey? I 
BhoOid like to know what arthly reason yoa had to 
B'pose old Ciane's was agreeable to me ? I always 
•lispifled the critter — always thought he was a tuirible 
fool — and uow T 'm convinced on \ I 'm completely 
dizgusted with him — ^and I let him know it to- night 
I gin him a pieoe o' my mind 't I guess he '*\i be apt to 
remember for a spell. I ruther think he went off with 
a flea in his ear. Why, cappen — did ye ever hear o 
euch a piece of audacity in aU yer born days ? for 
him — Tim Orane — ^todurst to expire to my band — ^the 
Widder o' deacon Bedott! jest as if /'cJ condescen to 
lOok at him — the old uumskuU I He don't know B 
from broomstick ; but if he *d a stayed much longer 
I *d a teacht him the difference, I guess. He 's got his 
Walking ticJcet now — I hope he '11 lemme alone in futur. 
And where 's Kier? Gun home with the Graues, hey I 
well, I g'.ess it 's the last time. And now, Melissy 
Bedott, you ain't to have nothin' raore to dew with 
them gals — d 'ye hear? you aii.'t U> sociate with 'em a( 
all arter this — ^'t would only be incurridgin th' old man 
to come r, pesterin me agin — and I won't have him 
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loond — d'ye hear? Don't be in a hurry, cappen — 
and don't be alarmed at my gitten' in such pasaioc 
about old Crane's persumption. Mabby you Ihini 
't was onfeelin in me to nse him so — ^and I don't say 
but wbat 't was nUher, bat then he 's so awful dizagree* 
able tew me, you know — 'tain't euery body I 'd treatin 
such a T^ay. WeD, if you must go, good evoninM 
Give my love to Hanner when you write agin — dow 
oall frequenüy, Cappen Canoot, dew." 



IX. 

"VfELISSYI ain't that old unJe Dawson a drivm' 
up to Smith's störe ? Well, I thought so — Fve 
Seen him round considerable lately — ben suspectin' 
everj day he 'd be callin' in here — hain't called senee 
bis wife died. I met him tother day and axed him 
why he dident come — said he 'd ben very bizzy, but 
he 'd try to call afore long — so I guess he 's comin* to- 
day, he 's so spruced up. He 's got on a new over- 
coat, hain't he? that 's the reason I dident know him 
at fusi. Melissy 1 spring tew and finish pleetin' on 
that are cap border, I want to put it on, this ere 's so 
dirty I should be ashamed to be ketcht in 't I want 
you should set the border furder back, and the bow 
a leetle higher up than they be on this ere, so 's my face 
won't look so narrer, it makes a body look old to have 
uch a phizmahogany . Here's the ribbin ; come, be spry, 
expect every minnit to see him come out o' the störe. 
You needent sew it wonderful tight, jest pin them 
bows on, don't stop to sew em — ^that '11 dew. Quesa 
I '11 put on my ally packer gownd, wouldent ye? it's 
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more becomin' than ary other gownd I' ve got Hold 
your tongue Melissy — what biznesa is it o' yourn if I 
dew set niy cap for old Dawsou ? Ile 's rieh as mud 
and bain't a chick nor child to leave bis fortio' tew. 
ünivarsaler ? I don't bleve a word on 't — he goes to 
meetin' quite stiddy lately. I don't care if he is a 
Universaler nother, there's good folks in all denomi- 
ijations — ^pin down my coUar quick — he 's enough 
sight better 'n old Grane iswith all his sanctimony. 
Don't jou think it 's an improveraent settin' the bows 
higher np ? I teil you what, Melissy Bedott, I should 
like a chance to ride over the heads o' some o' theso 
ere folks that feel so mighty grand, shouldent you ? 
you s/iouldmtj hey ? Well, I spoze y e wouldent — ^you'd 
jest as leve be put down and trod upon as not — ^you 're 
jest like yer father,he hadent no more sperrit than an 
old gooss and you hain't nother. For rwy part I'd 
like to be able to show Miss Coon 't I 'm as good as 
she is and a leetle grain better, neverstandin' she 
dident invite me to her party, the miserable, low-lifed 
critterl shall always be glad I dident let you go— 
spoze I couldent prevented Kier's gwine if he 'd a feit 
able — shall always be glad he had such a turrible cold 
he couldent go. There comes Mr. DawsonI he'a 
gittin' in his cutter. Whyl as true as natur he's 
druv up Street I wonder where he 's gwine 1 You jest 
go to the door and see where he stops — ^folks '11 talk 
if I go, every body's a watchin' me. Well, where did 
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he go ? To Widder Jiukinsesl l laiid o' libertj I well 
1 11 give it Tip now ! I *11 bot a cookey sbc called bim 
in, 'twold be egzackly like bcr. Well, «eeiu' I'ra 
drest, 1 11 just run in to Sam Peadcrgrasses. I wan*. 
tu Boe Miss Pendergrass — ^I'll take my knittin', foT 
mabby I sbant be hura to tea. If I sborld stay there 
to tea don't you and Kier be a Icttin' into tbe plnra 
Baas and cake, as you did 't other day whcn 1 went to 
Deacon Knipe's. Git somc o' them are cold beans in 
the cubberd, and tbe bread *t was left at dinner, there's 
enough on \ don't cut no more — ^ye won't want no 
butter if ye have beans. And if Mr. Dawson calls, 
you come arter me, d 'ye hear ? (On her retum in the 
evening she finds Mr. Jupiter Smith visiting Melissa.) 
How dew you do, Mr. Smith ? Ben here long? I 'm 
Borry I was out vvhen you came — ^glad you stayed 'tili 
I got back tho'. When did you git home from Var- 
mount? To-day, heyl How did you find your 
parents? So you mist that are all-killin' genteel 
party last night ? Well, I guess you dident lose much 
— t ain't no credit to nobody to go to such a place. 
Sam Pendergrasses wife 's ben a tellin' me about it, 
she was there, and of all the strains ever I heerd on I 
ßhould think that was the cap sheef. Why wa'n't 
I there ? 'ca ise I don't sociate with such coapany aa 
the Coons. I wa'n't invited, to be eure — she 'd as soon 
a thought of .'njitin* the govemor as rie. I sbould' 
ent a went a step ii had a ben invited— wny, Miss 
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Coon nsed to be a Iiired gal in bcr jcuDg daysi and 

now sence sTie 's got a hyst in the world. sh tries tc 

ent a spludgc and make folks think ehe s a lady — 

bnt auy body that 's nsed to good Company, can see 

in a minnit tliat the V no lady. They say the way 

ehe performcd last night was a cautiou. She had a 

gret loL.g a3tridgc feather in her head, and she paraded 

round likc a grannydear — bo\vin' and smilin' and 

coTchyin' will, as rauch dignitnde aa if she 'd a ben tho 

qncen o' Sheby — ^wa'n't it laffable? If I*d a beri 

there I know I shonld a snoi ted right out in her face. 

Old Cranc was there tew, pokin' round among the 

gals — miphty partiokler to Kesier VT'inkle, they say. 

Did you ever ' and his wifo hain't ben dead but six 

months I ain't it awful ? Well, I 'm glad I 've got rid 

o' ihe critler at last* He 's ben stickin' round me evei 

aincc lu come here — and it did geem as if I should go 

crazy, he 's so terriblc disagreeable — but I gin him a 

check on the tow-path 't other Jaj — ^and I ruther 

guess he '11 lenin.e alone arter this. Kesier Winkle I 

ain't it reedickelous? I donH see what he could 

Jancy aKut her, do you? ther ain't nothin' of her bu« 

her purty face—and -Tnever thought thai was so awful 

hsndjBome aa some folks docs. Her red cheeks is her 

only beauty, and they dew say them ain't natral. But 

I don't want to hurt Kesiah Winkle — ^she 's an un 

offensive, simple critter— I shall pity her if she giii 

Tim Cran^ he '& the meinest of all created critters 
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I knoTvod him in liis yoiing dam I mean whou lic 
was ruther young, and I was very young indeed. I 
knowed Lim always tili he went to the West — and 
I 'd as soon think o' haviu' the " old boy" as hiia 
He don't know nothin' only how to make money — 

yes he does to— he knows how to keep it. Of all 
Btingy mortals he 's the stingiest Husband dispiscd 
him — ^used to say, Tim Crane was so tight he fairly 
begrudged the air he breathed — ^and it s % fact. Massy 
tew me 1 it does seem onaccountable how any body 
can be PO beset to get married as to take up with him 
— don'fc it? He 's the consaradest old gump tew 't 
ever was — no intellectibility at all. I always knowed 
ne was a dretful ninny, but I dident think he was so 
awful silly as he is tili 't other night at the Phreeny- 
ogical lectur. He come and sot down by me ; I was 
tumbly provcked to have him a stickin' round me in 
public so, but I couldent help it, you know ; I was 
pujty haughty tew him, I teil ye. Well, if you '11 
believe it — ^as true üslset here — ^when the lecterer was 
teilin' about the organs in folkses heads, old Crane 
ÜLOught he meant them are music organs — iV*: a fact; 

1 never was so dizgusted in my lue. Well, he ain't 
worth talkin' about, and I make it a pint never to talk 
about nobody. I eny most wish you had a bcn to 
Üiat partj , Mr. Smith ; it must a ben quite entertainin' 
to see the dcwins. Thsy say the widder Jmkins 
aiide herseif perfectly reüickious. She was drest 
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oS like a young gal — &iae curls on and artifishel 
flowors m her cap. I tliink that's very unproper for 
a woman o* her age — why, I never wcar 'em, and I 
ain't nowhere nigh so old as she is — 't is amazin I and 
thej say ehe cut round and hollered and lafied and 
tried lo be wonderful interestin'. They say she 'ß a 
tryin' to draw in old UDcle Dawson; wouldent itbe awful 
if she should coax him up to marry her? but if she 
should, he 's a bigger fool than I ^k him for, that 's 
all — what say ? w gwine to marry her ? why Jubiter 
Smith I I don't bleve it — ^if 'twas so Sam Pender* 
grasses wife would a knowed it — she knows every 
thing that guz on in the place — though she and Miau 
Jinhins ain't very friendly ; but I know 't ain't so — 
who tcld y ou, Mr. Smith ? Miss Jinkins herseif 1 1 
land o' Nod 1 1 Next week 1 1 you don't 1 1 well— I '11 
give it up now ! The widder Jinkins a gwine to be 
married to old uncle Dawson ! If that ain't the last 
Ihing T ever heerd on ! What is this world a comin' 
tew ? How redicklous I well, she 's a mean, good-for- 
nothin'j uüdcrhanded critter to go to work a settin' 
her traps for that poor old man, and, conduce him to 
make such a flumbergasted fool o' himself in his old 
agel "VThat a dog's life she '11 lead him tcw I Why 
ehe 's the awfuUest tempered critter 'tever was made. 
I 've knowed Poll Bingham from a gal, and I don't 
bleve Bill Jinkins w:^'xld a tumed out such a misrable 
«hack if he 'd a had decent woman for a wife. PoU 
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Jinkins and old Dawsoa ? tribbilation 1 1 Wby, bLo 's 
been ravin' distracted to git married e^ti ßince her 
busband died, and arter all, she couldent git nobody 
but that poor decripped, superanimated old fellor If 
ehe wa'n't dretful anxious to git marrid sbe wouldeüt 
take htm, Melissy, dear, go down suller and ^t some 
apples-—some o' the seek-no-furders — don't fp.il down 
and break yer neck, darlin'. Old Dawson 1 wby he 'e 
a Univarsaler I ain't it awfiil ? I 'd as soon think o' 
havin' a Hoppintot. If that had a ben the only thing 
ther was aginst him, / shouldent a had him. I never 
gin him no incurridgement— just as if I were a gvvine 
to take up with Tom, Dick, and Harry, arter beia' the 
wife o' such a man as Deacon Bedott! He 's an 
amazin' ignorant old coot, tew — ^*tis snrprism' how 
little he knows I Git some knives and plates, now, 
Melissy — help yourself to apples, Mr. Smith. I can 
teil you a circumstance that actilly took place once — 
that '11 show you what an ignorant old heathen he is. 
His wife used to belong to Parson Potter's chuich, 
and once in a while he used to come to mcetin* with 
her, and he always used to go to sleep as soon as the 
ßarmon begun, and sleep tili meetin' was out — welL 
one Sabberday old Dawson was to meetin' — and Par 
Bon Potter preached some doctrinal pint--I don't now 
remember what was the theme of his subject — ^but 
any way, arter he 'd gin out his text, sajs he, 
**BTothrin — ^the subject under con^ideration ihi5 
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momin' is one o' the biggest importance, and I Ve 
gin it my nnmitdgated attention for a number o' year 
— but I 'm sony to say, the commontaters don't agree 
with me." Well, old Dawson lieerd that — and theo 
he dropt asleep as nsuaL The next arternoon Miss 
Potter had Company — ^what 's called a " deacon party," 
yon know — ^that is — all the deacons and ther wivea 
Theie was Deacon Kenipe and his wife, Deacon Grosby 
and his wife. Deacon Whipple and his wife, and Deacon 
Bedott and me. Well, as we was all a settin' there 
about the middle o' the arternoon, who should come 
m bat old uncle Dawson, luggin' a mortal gret sass- 
baaket — " Well Parson," says he, " you said yesterday 
in meetin' how 't the common takrs dident agree with 
ye — bo IVe fetched you some oneommon ones — the 
very best that ever was growd — for I reckoned 't was 
tew bad you should be obleeged to live on common, 
poor taversy while I had such a bundance o' good uns. 
It 's a kind I fetcht from Connecticut — ^where I used 
to live-^nobody round here hain't got nun ILke em. 
Thcy call em ** flarrington blue-skins" — ^you needent 
be afeared bat what they Tl agree with ye — ye might 
Bat em aU ds^, and not feel a grain the woss for 't" 

Now, Mr. Smith, Ihai 'ä a fect — ^I was knowin' to 't 
— Parson Potter, he thankt him over and over agin- - 
and we all contrived to keep our &ces strait tili he 'd 
got out o' the house — and theo, what a roarin' ther 
V7as I Parson Potter told us never to mention it in 
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csreation — cause the old man meant well — ^but some 
how or otlier it got out — Buch things wiH, you know. 
But, as Deacon Whipple remarked — ^it 's lamentyble 
tihat any bodj in this ^ee and inlightened kintry 
should be so blind and ignorant But he s good 
enough for widder Jinkins any day — don't you sajr 
so? Well, what is Wiggletown a oomin' tew? PoU 
Jinkins and old uncle Dawsonl it's the laffablest 
thing I Ve heerd on this many a day I he, he, he I I 
shall go off 1 1 

The last news that I had from Wiggletown, waa 
that Melissa is soon to be married to the worthy Mr. 
Jupiter Smith; and that Kier is engaged to Seiina 
Crane. It is supposed that the widow never would 
bave given her consent to these matches, had it not 
becn for the interference of Mr. and Mrs. Magwire, 
who have at last induced her to give up her Opposi- 
tion to the wishes of her children. She, however, con- 
tinues to growl about it occasionally, and has become 
perfecüy " dizgusted^^ with Wiggletown and every body 
in it, declaring, that " it ain't what it used to be -all 
run down — ^not fit for respectable people to live in— 
and she don't mean to have nothin' to dew with no- 
body in a place where every body 's atryia' to injure 
her, and put her down — ^and so." 
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^pHE Widow Bedott having resolved to leave 
Wiggletown, makes her farewell visit to hei 
friend Mrs. Higgins, of Ganderfield. 

"Did ye know I was gwine to quit Wiggletown? 
dident hey ? Well I be — I lay out to go next week. 
I am gwine to Scrabble Hill, to sister Magwire's, to 
Bpend the winter, at least — and if I like it purty well, 
mabby I shall conclude to make it my native place, 
and never come back to Wiggletown— without 't ia 
jest a viflitin', Its turrible lonesome to be keepin' 
honse all alone as I be now since Kier and Melissy 
was married and dewin' for themselves. Ary one 
on 'em would be glad to have me live with 'em 
— ^but some how I don't like the idee. Melissy'a 
got a nice man for a hiisband. Jubiter Smith 's a very 
nice man— and she 's yery pleasantly sitiwated. Bat 
I 'd ruther not live with 'em — shouldent feel inde- 
pendent, ye know. And as for livin' to Kaer's — ^I 
guess it '11 be aßer this, any how, afore I dew that 
Seliny's well enough, für as I know. I hain't nothin' 
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Bgamst Seliny — onlj I don't like tliat stock. I wafi 
opposed to Eer's marryin' into that &mily — bnt he 
was 60 dctermined on 't I gin up mv Opposition and 
tried to make the best on 't. But I can 't be intirely 
i^econciled to % de^ what I wüL It*s weny onpleas 
ant to be connected with tbat tribe any way. Eapeci- 
ally tbe old man — ^I never could bear Tim Crane— 
he 's so mortal mean. Dident know it? well^ theo, 
yon don't know him as well as I dew. Why. I Ve 
been acquainted with him ever sence he was quito a 
yonng man, and I can testify 't he was always os tight 
as a drum-head. How eise did he make bis money, 
pray ? he never could a did it by bis wüs^ for he hain't 
none. Yes — I always knowd Tim Crane — so did my 
poor husband — ^be tised to have dealins with liim, and 
he sidd, that of all bom skin-flints 't ever he had to do 
with, Tim Crane was the biggest. Yes — ^I always 
dispised the critter — ^and then to think that any body 
should say 't I was a tryin' to ketch him I — ^'tis scan- 
dicilous! Hain't heerd nobody say so? Well thir 
ü such a Story all round Wiggletown — and I guess 
I kuow who started it, tew — ^and that was old Daw- 
Bon's wife — she 't was widder Jinkins — she 's always a 
runnin' me down — and she feels oncommo*i ryled up 
against me now cause she knows the ola man was 
arter me 'fore he took her. I know she started the 
Story, cause Sam Pendegrasses wife told mc on 'l — 
and she said she heerd it from Minervy Hawloy — wrA 
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Mhiervy Hawley heerd it from Major Coon's wife— 
und Major Coon's wife and Miss Dawson is woDderfti] 
fctimit — and I s'pose Mis3 Dawson told Miss Coon. 
But what slie says ain't worth mindin'. 'T is curus 't 
liobody should pay any attention to 't Ms set my 
cap for old Crane ! Gracions I I never conld l)ear the 
^ht of him. I teil you, I was glad enougb when he 
got married to Kesier Winkle — ^though H was a most 
reedicilous piece o' business, wa'n't it ? To think o' 
bis marryin' tbat foolish flirt of a gal I young enongb 
to be bis darter, tew I Bat I rejoiced from the bottom 
o' my beart when it took place — ^for, thinks me, folks 11 
Btop tber gab about bim and me now. You see, be i 
b(%n stickin' round me ever sence he came back bere 
— and tber was considerable talk tliat bim and me 
was a gwine to make a matcb — ^and 't was very dis- 
tressin' to me to be the subjick of such a report I 
done all in my power to give him to understand tbat 
bis attentions was dizagreeable tew me — ^but somehow 
anotber be wouldent take the hint. I didont want 
him to offer himself tew me, you know. I always 
make it a pint when I see 't an individdiwars pleased 
witb me and I don't recippcrate tber sentiments — I 
flay, I always make it a pint to disencourage 'em all 
I caa — ^for it hurts my feelins amazinly to be obleeged 
to refiifle a man ; it 's so mortifyin' tew ^euij ye know, 
tobe told they ain't wanted. I always git rid on'1 
when I can — ^and I tried tew in tbis case-— but the old 
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coot was so awful numbheaded I conldent beat an j 
thin' into him. He hung on like the toothaclie — tili 
I got out of all patience. At last he come t' our houso 
one evening — (Now Miss Higgins, I hope you won't 
never mention this to nobodj. I shouldent a told you 
on 't — ^I make it a pint never to teil o* such thingc*. 
Only seein' we was a speakin' o' the story bein' round 
that I sot my cap for him, I thought I 'd let you loiow 
how much foundation ther was for 't — ^but don't let it 
git no furder for pity's sake. I don't wish Mr, Craue 
no härm). But I was a gwine to teil ye — He toolc 
the opportunity one night when I was alone, to come 
over tf our house. I ginerally contrived to keep 
Melissy or Keir in the room when he came there ; and 
I 'spose he' d noticed it, for he come over a sin^' 
Bchool evenin', when he knowd they 'd be gone. I teil 
ye I was mad when I see the critter come in. I 
fcreated him as cool as a cowcumber ; but neverstandin' 
all that, if you 'U bleve it, he up and popped the quea- 
tion I At first I answered him as civil as I could, and 
begged to be egscused ; but he wouldent take no foi 
an answer; and so I was obleeged to be purty haah 
with him and told him I dident want nothing to dew 
with him, and wished he 'd reitterate and leave mc 
ftlone and never trcuble me no more. And will ye 
bleve itl the critter oontinued to hang on tili I was 
aeoessiated to order him out o' the house and teil him 
if ever he darkenea my doors agin he 'd ketch it So 
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at last I got rid of him ; and tliat 's the npsliot o' the 
matter b-^twixt old C:ane and me. Twas about tew 
raonths afcre he was married to Kesier Winkle — and 
Usajspinted ms^ as they say. Bisappinted I it looka 
like lein' disappinted, don't it? Its awful provokin' 
to he talked about as I be, ain't it? But I Ve alwajrs 
ben the subjick o Blander evcr siQce I lived here, and 
thai *s flince I was quite a gaL What a turrible place 
for tLÜdn*, Wiggletown is, though I a regulär slandet 
miU, It's £ great deal woss than it used be — and 
't Via? üways bad enough. I 'm perfectly dizgusted 
with the place, expecially sence them stories about old 
Orane and me. It makes me outrageous to be lied 
about so by such folks as old Dawson's wife and Miss 
Major Coon. Miss Coon — she don't like me cause I 
hain't ne^ er knuckled tew her. You know she thinks 
she 's a gicat character sence she married Major Coon. 
But I caa teil her " I ain't so fond o' pork as to eat hog 
yokes!'' Miss Pendergrass says, I hadent ought to 
mind none o' the stories folks teils — ^aod I don't mean 
tew. But «hen it 's made me clear sick and tired o' 
Wiggjeto'^.TX I 'm completely dizgusted with it, and 
don't mean to live thert nc longer if I can help h. 
l Ve ben some timt considerin' what 's best to dew, 
and I Ve made up my mind tc go to Scrabble Hill to 
jjpend tli3 winter with sister Magwire. I was tLoro 
and stayed a fortnignt about two year ago— had a very 
pleasant visit At 6rst I thought quite strong o' visit» 
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in' my brother, Christopher Oolumbus Poole, away in 
Varinount — never was there but once, anJ that "wa8 
fore husband died. But I Ve giv 't up on acccunt o' 
the famfly bein' Baptists. I can't stan the Baptists no 
way ; and if I went there I should have to go to the 
Baptist meetin' and that would be a turrible cross tew 
me ; so I Ve concluded to go to Scrabbie Hill for a 
spelL Sister Magwire's a fine woman, though sKe 
ain't very intellectible. I always sot a great deal by 
her. No doubt she '11 be wonderfal glad to have ine 
come. She mnst be considerable lonesome now. Her 
only son 's gonc off to study doctrin ; and she 's alond 
quite a good dcal. Her husband carrics on the shoe- 
makin' bisness quite extensive ; and he 's to Ins shop 
the heft o' the time. To speak the truth, I lin't sorry 
her son 's gone, for he ain't no favoryte o' raine. He '^ 
growed up to be ruther a dizagreeable young man — 
always pokin' fun at every body. He takes afler hia 
fiather in that respect. Brother Magwire 's quite a 
leaze, though he knows better 'n to hurt iblk's feclins 
BS Jeff does. T think I shall cnjoy myself prctty 
well at Scrabbie Hill. The societv is quite rofined 
there, and that suits me, jd know. I fcel out o' place 
in Wiggletown; ther ain't no refineraent there at alJL 
What little there used to be 's all run out. The in- 
bÄbitera now 's a perfect set o' Gofl& and Randab. 
r'm thorougtly dizgustcJ wJtH the hüll town and 
every body in it, exceptin' Kier aiid Melissy, and Sam 
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PendeTgraBses wife. If 't wa'n't ihat hey live tliere^ 
Wiggletown migbt go to destractLon for all I'd 
eaie. 

CAITKB FROM JEFFSBSOK MAQÜIBJS TO HIS COUBIM, 
MKS. JASPER DOOLTTTLE. 

COOVYILLI, Oct 27, 1847. 

Dear Cousin Nancy 

What gloomy, miserable weather this is t But 1 
«nppoae that your domestic cares and jour good hus- 
baad, o^^cupy so mnch of your attention, tliat you 'vc 
uardly dme to growl about tbe weather. I assure 
you I f 3el forlorn enongh to-day. Probably more so, 
for lutyii.g just retomed irom a visit of a week at 
(atiier's ; and bome is so much pleasanter to me tlian 
any otlier place, that I am always discontented for a 
whQe after coming away, 

I suppose you would like to know what the good 
folks at Scrabble Hill are doing ; so I '11 teil you as 
tar as I know. Father and mother get on about aflor 
tLe old sort, and there seems to be no great change 
among the other inhabitants. Sam Baily is paying 
attention to Elaty Carey, and Pardon Hittibone and 
MarLi Louisa "Wilson are to be married next montli. 
Charity Grimes and Saily Hugle are as« old and as dis* 
tgreeable as ever, if not a leeüt more so, and AiU as 
aicdous to dispose of themselyes as ever. Old Eldei 
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Sniffles, the Baptist minister, lost bis wife about two 
months ago, and bis personal appearance has greaüj 
improved since that afflictive event (no uncommoo 
thing as respects widowers, I believe). The Footes hav£ 
sold ont, and gone to Wisconsin, and — ^well I believe, 
you have now all tbe village news, excepting onc 
piece of infonnation, and that, as it is the most im- 
portant, I have resenred tiU the last A distinguished 
stranger arrived at Scrabble Hill some two weeka 
since. Who do you guess it is? Why, no less a 
personage than the Widow Bedott, interesting wliot 
of Deacon Hezekiah Bedott. She has actuaily ic- 
flicted herseif npon fathers folks for the whoh wiuter. 
What a time they '11 have of it^ won't they ? Mother 
18 so well disposed, that she tries to put up with it 
cheerfully ; but nevertheless, it is pretty evident that 
she looks upon Aunt Bedott as a prodigious bore. 
She had been thero but two or three days when I 
went home, and she did not appear overjoyed tc eoe 
me. For some reason or other she does n't take a 
particular fancy to me. Mother says it 's because I 
geaze her sometimes. But there is something so de- 
cidedly rieh about Aunt SUly, that I can not for my life 
help having a little fun at her expense oocasionally. 
On Sunday moming I said to her, when mother was ii*t 
by, "Well, aunty, where do you go to meeting to- 
day ?" '* Where do I go to meetin' I" said she " wha* 
% quection l why, where ahould I go but to my owD 
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meetin' ?" " Oh," said I, " I thought perhaps you 'd 
like to hear Eider Sniffles, he 's such an iuterestiDg 
preacher." " What 1" said she, '* me go to the Baptist 
mcetin' I I hope you ain't in arnest, Jeff; why I 'd as 
Boon go to the theatre as go there. I have a sufferin' 
oontempt for the Baptists. They think nobody can*t 
git to heaven without bein' dipped, dippin *s a savin* 
audience with them. Why, come to think, I remem- 
ber that Eider SnifEles. When I was here afore, yer 
mother and me was into Mr. Hugle's one evenin*— 
they 're Baptists, ain't they? and Eider Sniffles 
and his wife come in there to call, If my memory 
serves me, he *s ruther a tall, scrawny man with eyes 
that looks like a conple o' peeled onions, and kind o' 
squintin' tew, and seems to me he hadn't no hair 
uardly." "Ol" said I, "you'd scarcely know him 
now, he 's got a wig and wears spectacles, which im- 
proves his appearance vastly," " Well, I should think 
it needed improvin*," said she. 

" By the way, aunty," said I, " did you know that 
Mrs. Sniffles was dead ?" "You don't say so 1" said 
he. " Yes," said I ; "she died only a few weeks ago. 
I feel sorry for the Eider — ^he must be so lonesome." 
" So do I," said she with a sigh. " It'a a dredfol 
thing to lose a companion, and I s'pose the Baptists 
feel it as much as any body." " Undoubtedly," said 
I ; " Eider Sniffles seems deeply afflicted-— his sermonsi 
they say, have been more interesting than ever, since 
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bis lo6S , somethiDg mournfully solemn about tbem," 
—so I went on for some time, dilatin' upon the elder'fl 
eloquence and talents, and loneliness and all that I as- 
Bure you I talked pretty fast, for fear mother 'd comeia 
before I could say all I wanted to — and I wasafi'aid 
she 'd tbrow all the fat in the fire. At length aunt 
Silly Said that I 'd raised her curiosity to such a pitch 
that she really feit quile a desire to hear the eider preaeh 
— ^he had a good notion to go to the Baptist meet- 
ing for once. Of course I oflfered my Services as es- 
cort. Shortly after mother came in, and was quite sur- 
prised when Aunt Bedott announced her intention of 
going to the Baptist meeting. " What 's your notion ?'* 
Said mother. "Oh l" said aunty, " JeflF's excited my 
curiosity so much about Eider SniflBes, that I feel as 
if I 'd like to go and hear him preaeh." Mother looked 
at me for an explanation— so I thought my best course 
was to own up — for I knew that mother would n't ex- 
pose me, and teil Aunt Bedott that 1 was hoaxing 
her, as it would serve to increase her antipathy to me, 
i^hich mother was anxious to do away. Therefore I 
remarked that I 'd been telling aunt Silly what an elo- 
quent man eider Sniffles was. Mother said nothing 
then, but as soon as we were alone, she took me to task 
roundly. However I carried the point, and aunty and 
I went off to Baptist meeting. We had a seat very 
near the pulpit. As usual, the Eider whaled away 
jhrough his nose— thumped the desk, and went over 
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And over again witli the same thing -Tisuig 2;.littledif- 
ferent words each time, without ever making tue 'juCsX 
remote approacL to any thing like the sbadov^ of an 
idea. But it woald have done yoa good l^; seo wiük 
what devout and earnest attention Aunt Bedott regard- 
ed him all the time. Once she was deep^y a^eciei, 
and sobbed in a manner that attracted unrversai cr^n- 
tion. It was on bis making the very original observa* 
fcion that " this was a changing world, and we couldn't 
calculate with any degree of certainty upon any 
thing I" When we were going horae, Aunt Bedott 
Said — " Well, Jeflferson you was right — eider Sniffles 
is a very interesting preacher — ^very, indeed. I never 
was more edified in my life than I Ve been this morn- 
in'. He ain't so bad lookin\ nother, as I was thinkin' 
he was: that ere wig makes him look ten year younf<- 
er — ^a body never 'd tbink o' such a thing as its beiii* 
a wig — it 's so natral. And them speos, too : they 'le 
an improvement on account o''kind o' hidin' the pe- 
cooliarities of his eyes. I don't know as I should a' 
look him for the same indiwiddiwal. But then his 
barmon '/ —Ob, Jeflferson, that was wLat I call a sar- 
iti<m m £r;:c8t I I begin to tbink 't ain't right to be so 
prejudiced against otber denominations. I should 
likft 10 ue in\iodu.3ed tc Eider Sniffles, and hear him 
convarse/' Wouldn't it be rich^ Nancy, to be an in- 
visible liscener to the cxn^ersation ? The next day I 
£ame away . I shaJi be quite curious to know whether 

5* 
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Auut Bsdott continues in bei liberal firame of mind— 
but I sbaVt dare to ask mother a word about it wbcn 
I write — 60 I must remain in ignorance until I go 
home again at Thanksgiving. But I'm writing a 
tremendoufiü j long letter, so 1 11 just stop where I am. 
Bemembei nie to cousin Jasper, and believe me yooi 
afTectionate cousin. 



" f^POD momin' marml can I trade any with yc 

^ today?" 

" Land o' liberty I I want to know if that 's you, 
Jabe Clark?" 

"'Tain't nobody eise — ^but raly youVe got the 
advantage o' me." 

" Hev hay 1 well I guess it 's the fust time any body 
got the advantage o' ye — do ye remember them shoes 
ye sold me in Wiggletown ?" 

"Jingol I'U bedamed if 'tain't the Widder Be- 
dottl why — ye look younger and handsomer 'n 
ever — ^" 

"It took them shoes to stir np yer memory— I al* 
ways tho't I 'd like to hev a recknin' with ye about 
oomin' such a trick on me — " 

«Bnt Widder— ** 

** None o' yer buts— dident ye teil me they was 
fostrate leather — and worth ten shillin' every cent 
ou 't — ^but seein' 't was me I mout hey 'em for a dol 
lar, say I aid dident they bust out at the sides and 
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nin down at tUe heels and split on the instep iu lese 
than a week's time — ^and dident ye know tbey wonld 
eerye me so when ye sold 'em to mt^—- eay ?" 

" But Widder ye know—" 

" Yes I know — I know h want the fust time you 'd 
oheated me — ^but I ruther guess tw&s the last time — 
and I ain't the only one ihat ^h n?.ade vp thcr minds 
not to hev no more deal with ye — Sam Pendergraflsea 
wife says 't if ever you darken her doors again you '11 
ketch it." 

" Well, Miss Bedott,to teil ye the piain tnith, them 
shoes hev laid heavy on my conscience for some time 
back — ^I dew confess with eompunction that I liad 
some shortcomin's in those days — ^I did use to git the 
better o' my customers sometimes in a bargin — ^I Ve 
feit quite exercised about it lately. Ye see, Widder, « 
I wam't actiwated by religious principles then^ that 
was the difficulty." 

" Do ye mean to insiniwate that ye Ve met with a 
change?" 

" I think I may confidentially say I hev.** 

" How long sence ?" 

" Wal, about a year and a half. I experienced re- 
ligion over in Varmount, at one o' brot her Armstrong's 
protracted mcetin's. I teil ye, Widder, them special 
efforts is great things — ever sence I come out I Ve feit 
üke a new critter." 

" Well, I hope you Ve acied like one, and restored 
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foor-fold, as acripte/ {orxjXk&Dd^ to tbem you 've got 
the better of. If yc did I guess ytsr pockets was 
cleaned oat am«aziii' quick." 

" I 'm free to say, I Lev made restitution as f ur as 1 
was able.'* 

" Wet, then, ye 'd better hand over that dollar I i>aid 
for them shoes — or at least six Bhiilia' on't, they 
wa'p t worth over twenty-five cents at the ftird<«t." 

•* Wal, 1 '11 teil ye Widder Low I ginerally dow in 
sacb cases. I make a practice o' lettia' od *em trade 
it oat (he beging to open bis boxes), I ' ve got a lot o' 
goods that^U make yer eyes water, I guess. I make 
it a pint o' carryin' a finer stock than ary other trayet 
in' merchant in this section." 

"Ye needent undew 'em— rl hain't no notion o' 
fcradin'.'' 

"But 'twon't cost nothin' to jest look at 'em, ye 
know — there, them pocket handkerchers is superioi 
to any thing ye Ml find this side o' New York." 

" Wonderftd thin though." 

"Sheer, ye mean, thats what they call sheer, a 
very desirable quality iL iinning cambrick. I teil ye 
Widder there ain't no such handkerchers in Scrabblc 
Hill." 

" I'll bet a Cent they 're half cotton." 

**Half cotton! jingol they ain't half cotton— lU 
stake my repertation on 't — ^I mean my present roper- 
latioru" 
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" What dew ye ax for *ein ?" 

" Wal, them liandkerchers had orto fetch twelve 
ßhillin' apiece. I never sold none for less, but beia' 
ns I dident dew exactly the fair thing aboat the sbo^, 
if je '11 take a couple T 11 strike oflf tew shillin', and 
let ye hev 'em for tew dollars and seventy-five 
oents." 

" Land o' liberty ! ye ßcare me, Jabe 1 I 'm wantin' 
Bome nice handkercbers wonderfully yes< now, but dear 
me 1 I 'd go without to the eend o' my days, afore Fd 
pay such a price for 'em." 

" Wal* then, say tew dollars fifty cents, I 'm willin' 
to let 'em go for that considerin' the shoes." 

**Twenty shillin' I its awful high, I won't give it/* 

" Say eighteen shillin' then, nobody could ax less 
than that, I 'm sure." 

" Eighteen shillin' 1 it ^s tew much — I can't afiEbrd 
it." 

" Tew dollars then — ^take 'em for tew dollars — ^it'a 
the sarae as givin' on 'em away, I teil ye Widder, ye 
wouldent git such a chance if 't wa'n't for my feelin's 
in relation to them shoes. I told ye they was worth 
twelve shillin' apiece, and now I oflFer 'em tew ye for 
tew dollars a pair, one dollar Struck o£^ that 's all 
ye paid for the shoes." 

" I never gi'n so much for handkerchers in all my 
bom days, can't ye take no less ?'* 

" Not a Cent Widder, not a cent." 
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•* Wdl, then, I don't feel as if 1 could afford to take 
em." 

"And so I ß'pose I may as well put 'em up agin 
— ^val, I 'm sony, not tliat it woxdd be any objict to 
me to let them go so cheap, only I thougbt I 'd like 
to set my mind at rest about tbe matter o' tbe sboes. 
I'veoflfered to make it up and youVe refuscd to 
baye it made up, so tbe fault is yourn, not mine, my 
oonscience is dear; if folks will persirt in stannin' in 
tbeir own ligbt I can't belp it, tbat 's alL" (He re- 
places tbem in tbe box.) 

''Lemme jest look at 'em onee more, Jabe — ^tbcse i» 
purty — canH take no less than tew dollars?" 

" Not ( led Cent less ; and I teil ye agin it 's tbe 
same as givin' on 'em away at tbat." 

"Sure tbey ain't balf cottoa ?" 

" Jest as suxe as I be tbat my name 's Jabes 
Olark." 

" Well, tben, I guess I sball bev to take 'em." 

"I 'm glad on 't for your sake — as I said afore, t' ain't 
no objict to me, I 've got a picce o' silk I want to 
sbow ye, Miss Bedott, a very desirable article for a 
weddin' dress." 

"Lawful ßakesl I bope ye don't tbink /want such 
a tbing." 

"Wal, folks teils singular stories, I beerd somo- 
Ihing down bere." 

" O shaw 1 't won't dew to believe all ye bear.** 
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''I aold Eider Sniffles a black sattiDg stock and a 
buzzom pin yesterday s'pose he wanted 'em foi a 
partiddar occasionJ^ 
" Git out Jabe ^ what sort of a buzzom pin was it ?*• 
" Wal, 't was a yery desirable pin ; topiz sot in gold. 
I sold it tew bim for a'most notbing. I always make 
it a pint to accommodate the clergy in that way, never 
Charge 'em fall price. I always lockt upon the Eider 
as a very gifled man«— I staid here over the Sabbath 
once to hear him preach — ^I teil ye, Widder, 't was 
powerful pleadin'. I 'm nither indined to the Baptist 
Order myself— ben quaverin' on the subjict ever sence 
I was brought out— in fact I Ve thought bard o' givin' 
np the travelin' marcantile business and stu lyin' deol- 
ogy; but, on the bull, I Ve about gi'n itup — 'twould- 
ent do for me to be confined to preachin' — my health 
peqnircs such amount of exercise. But here 's that 
silk, did ye ever see the beat on 't? now that 's what 
I call splendid — ^it's ginniwine French — ^they call it 
' grody — grody — grody ' — what the dogs — them 
French names is so consamid hard to remember — 0, 
l know now, 'grody flewry;' jest take a realizin' 
sense o' the colors — ^how elegant them stripes isshaded 
ofl^ green and yaller and purple, reglar French try- 
oolor, as they call it." 

"It 's slazy though, ther ain't mach heft to 't" 
" Heft 1 to be sure 't aint heavy, but heavy silka 
Äin't worn no more, ye know ; they 're all out o* fisish- 
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'•these ere Hgbt French silks is all the go now — 
je See folks has found out how much more durable 
they be than the beavy ones — them 's so apt to crack 
— why -one o' tbese ere '11 outlast a dozcn on 'enu 
I Ve got jest a pattern on 't left — had a hüll pieco — 
Bold tew dresses oflf on 't, one to Judge Hogobomo'a 
daughter in Greenbush, and the other to the Reverend 
Dr. Fogo's wife in Albany. Now, Widder, what do ye 
gay to takin' that, 't would makeamost hyastical wed- 
din' dress." 

*' Well, 't ain't for me to say I 'm wantin' such an 
article — ^but s'posen I was — I Ve got anew one that*ll 
dew. Sister Magwire pickt it out for me. She hain't 
got much taste about colors — ^but ehe 's a good judge 
of quality." 

"Gotitmadeup?" 

*' No ; but the mant-maker's a comin* to morrer to 
make it.*' 

" Lemme see it, if ye please. I want to corapare it 
with tbis." (She brings it). " Jingo 1— I 'II be darn- 
üd if 't ain't stun color I the fag end of all colors f 
Why, a body 'd think 't wassome cverlastin' old maid 
instid of a handsome young widder that bad chose 
wich a distressid thing for a weddin' dress." 

" Lawful sakes I I dident say 't was a weddin' dress 
►-and I didont say I chose it myself : for, to teil the 
»ruth, I dident more 'n half like it : but sister Magwire 
%tuck t:)'t was more snita1)le than ary other color — 
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and then tew, ehe thoiight 't was anch an amazin' gooJ 
piece" 

" Qood piece I Jingo I what »lid y e pay for 't ?" 

" A dollar a yard. Ther *s iw^lve yards on 't— got 
it o* Parker and Pettäbone, and tbey said 't was f ußt- 
rate.» 

" Wal, I Jon't s'poee ftey meant to cheat y e — ^they got 
öheated themselves when tbey bought that silk. 1 al- 
ways kno-^'d tbat Parker and Pettibone wa'm't no 
judges o' goods. The fect ia, tbem New York mar^ 
chants puts off tbeir old onsailable articles onto *em, 
and make 'em think tbey 're ginteel and deciiable. 1 
teil ye, Widder, ye got most consarnedly touk in wbeo 
ye bougbt tbat silk. Ye won't wear it tbree times aforo 
it '11 crack out at tbe elbows, and fray out round tbe 
bottom." 

" Well, I hain't ben suited with it none o' tbe time 
— flbouldent a got it if sister Magwire badent a diog' 
dong'd me into \ Ther was a blue one ther 't I IDied 
a great deal better/' 

" I teil ye, Widder, it raly hurta my feelins to tbii-k 
o' your standin' up aloDg Eide of Eider Sniffles witfi 
fraob a consumid lookin' thing od." 

" shaw I — stop yer heciorin' about tbe Eiden I 
ain't obleeged to hev every body tbat 's after mc." 

"Wal. I know tbat — only such chances as Eider 
Sniffles ain't to be sneezed at, ye kncw. But speakin' 
o' that ßilk — ^if *t wa'n't for standin' in my cwn ligbt 
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30 oonsamidlv, 1 11 be damed if I wouldent offer to 
Bwop for a small matter o' boot" 

^*Boot I that 's wuss than the shoest S'pose I 'd go 
togidn' boot to gitrid on*tafter payin' an awfdl 
gigbt O' money for 't in the fast place ?'' 

" Wal, 't wotilcL be rutber aggravatin' if you 'd got 
a ftill pattem — ^you bain't but twelve yards. Of courso 
ye dident calkilate to bev no trimmin', or ye 'd a got 
more." 

" I thongbt I shouldent trim it oonsiderin' — ^" 

** Yes, I nnderatand — oonsiderin' 'twas for a minia- 
tesr^s wife— " 

" GKt out, Jabe— I dident say so—'' 

" I teil ye, Widder, you 're tew partickler — minister's 
wives is as dreasy as any body. The Beverend Doo 
tor Fogo's wife had hem made up witb tbree wide croaa- 
grained pieces round the skirt. Jingo I tbey sot it off 
slick. These ere stripid silks look f ust rate with cross- 
grain trimmin' — seems to go windin' round and round, 
and looks so graceful kinder. I seen lots on 'em in tbo 
city. How them city ladies would larf at such a 
dress as youm t But out here in the country folks 
don't know nothin'." 

" If I 'd a trusted to my own taste, I shouldent a 
got it I wish to massy I hadent a ben govemed by 
Bifiter Magwire." 

" Jingo ! wouldent it be quite an idee for you to be 
Jie fust in Scrabble Hill to come out in a grody äew- 
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ry.' Them colors woxdd bo v* c nderf al becomin' to yoxL 
Jest lemme hold it up to ye and you stan' up and look 
in tbe glass. Jmgo I it 's becominer than I thought 
't would be. 1 lell ve "Widder, you nu&t hev that alk, 
and no mistake." 

" Dear me 1 I wish I coiüd aflFord to swop — ^What 's 
itwotb?" 

" Wal, I can't expect to git the füll vally on 't I '11 
seil it tew ye as low as I feel as if I could — it's a 
higb-prioed silk — ^bein' as it 's so fashionable now ; 
but I '11 teil you, Miss Bedott — thongh I w^uldent teU 
every body — ^the fact is, I got that silk at ? bar^In, 
and of courde I can afford to let it go for considerable 
less than I could if I 'd a paid fuü price Ye see the 
marchant I took it of was on the pint o' failin\ and 
glad to seil out for any money. He dident ax but a 
doUar a yard. — Ther 's fourteen yards lell, as you can 
See by the folds — ^and you maj hev it for fourteen dol- 
lars, jest what it cost me. I teil ye, Widder, it'sa 
bargin." 

" Land o' liberty 1 fourteen doDars I I can^t thint 
onV 

"Wal, then, I'U dew still better by ye. T want 
you should hev this silk — so s'pozen I take youru oflF 
yer hands, and you take this, and jest pay me the baJ 
ance. Mabby I could seil that to somb distressid cid 
quaker woman that wants an every-day frock— ant? 
what if couldent, I should hev the datisfaciMi o' 




pdtssMl '^--'^ 



Stop a mioate, Jake, I'U resk it. It's time I was my own mistress any how. I knor. 
■Ister Haguire*!! say it*8 tew gay for me, and call it flambergasted, but I dont care.^ 
Raw 117. 
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dewin' you a fiivor any how. — ^What d 'ye say to 
ihat?'' 

•'Lemme see — the balance — that would be tew dol« 
lara. I Ve paid twelve for t' other already. J donH 
know about npendin ao raocti money — don't know 
what sister Maguire 'd say to \ She '3 gone over to 
Bee old aunt Betsy Crocket — aunt Betsey 's sick. Sis* 
ter Magoire hates striped silk, and pedlars tew — ^won'1 
neyer trade with 'em — " 

" Jingol come to think on 't, I 'm a taraal goose to 
be willin' to stand in my own light jest for the sake of 
accommodatin' the wimmin folks — ^tain't no object 
to ma" (He folds up the silk.) 

" Stop a minnit, Jabe. 1 11 resk it It 's time I 
was my own mistress, any how. I know sister Ma- 
;^üie 11 say it 's tew gay for me, and call it fiambergas- 
ted, but I don'; care~" 

" Gay 1 I wish to massy she could sa a dress that 
Bilder Cole's wife out east has goi — entirely j-ed — the 
reddest kind o' red tew — stripes ae wide as my band 
ITicU^s ruther flambergasted for a minister's wife. So 
ye think ye 11 take it hey ?" 

»•JJunno but I will on the hulL" 

*' Wal, I s'pose I 'd orto stan to my oifer- but I teil 
ye, "Widder, it 's a bargin." 

"fonrteen yorat, y€ sajT" 

"Fourtcen yardo plump — ^ye may coant the folds at 
the cdge. Ye can hev cross-grain trimmit*' if ye takc 
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a notion. Jingo I won't it give the Scrabble Hill wim* 
min fits to see je with that on ?'' 

" Well, 1 11 take it See, how much do I 3we ye 
now?" 

*^ Bat nan't I soll je any thin' eise 7" 



XU 

% MihlD Killt ^mtt Papin f itcinr« n 

" T SAY, sister Magwire — this ere 's a miserable mean 
kind of a world, for I Ve— " 

" I don't agree with ycn, Silly. I think it 'p a very 
good sort of a world it a body looks at in a right 
point o' view. Most o' folts in it used me well, and I 
guess they 11 continner to dew so as long as I use tkem 
welL For my part I 'm satisfied with tlie world gin- 
erally speakin." 

" Well, s'pozen ye be, that 's no sign 't every liody 
eise Lad ougbt to be satisfied with it You was al- 
ways a wonderful satisfied critter. You think eveiy 
body 's dretful nice and dretftü clever." 

"Now sister Bedott you hnow that ain'tso— yo« 
know ther 's some folks 't I 've got a tumble meai» 
opinion of." 

'* I know ther ü a few 't ye don't like — ^but I mean 
as a gineral thing you seem to think the most o' folks 
m jest about right. For my part^ I 'd ruiher see things 
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88 tliej actillj be. I shouldent want to be so awjvl 
contented." 

"I should think so— for you ain't never contented 
onl j when you Ve got some thing to be disconteiUed 
about" 

•'Well, if that 's the case, I 'd ought to be content- 
ed ihe heft o' tbe time, for my trouble is conti nniwal." 

" How you talk, sister Bedott I I tliouglit you had- 
ent nothing to complain of nowa-days. I know't 
along after your husband died you wus in ruther pooT 
oircumstances and used to grumble a good deäl — but 
eeems to me you 'd ought to be contented and thank- 
ful now. Yer children's growd up to be blessins tew 
ye, and now they 're both settled and dewin fust rate. 
And sence faiiner was took away, and the property 
was divided, you Ve had enough to keep ye comfort- 
able, and more tew/' 

"Olawful sakes! I dident meaja ^t 1 wsia poverty 
Struck. Ther 's other kinds o' trouble besides thcU — 
ain't thar ? If you 'd a ben in Wiggleto wn durin' the 
last few years, and seen how every body was a peckin' 
at me, and a tryin' to put me down, you 'd a thought 
I had aomethin^ to try me. You wouldent jaw me for 
thinkin' the world 's a dretful mean place— füll o' 
dretful queer folks." 

" O dear suz ! Some folks is always a taUdn' about 
other folks' bein' queer, while, like enough, it's them- 
selves that 's queer, after all" 
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"I hope ye don't mean to insinniwate 't J'wt qaeer, 
Melissy;' 

" O no, Silly. I dident mean to insinmwate tliat — 
bat then ye know almoßt every body Las ther queer 
streaks." 

"Ycs — ^Iknow it's a pecooliarity natral to every 
body to be queer about some things — but tben some 
folks IS queerer 'n others." 

" Jest so, Silly — some folka is adilly queer — and 
some folka (hinks some otlier folks queer 'cause they 
don't bappen to think jist as tbey dew on some pinte. 
We tbink some indiwiddiwals is queer cause tbey 
differ firom us, and mabbe they think tue Vc queer 
cause we differ fiom ihem. We 'd ought to be cajfiil 
bow we call other folks queer, for the fact is we *re all 
queer more or Icss — ^and tbem that lives in glaas 
houscs mustent throw stuns." 

" I wa'n't a throwin' stuns as I know on when I said 
"t was a queer wo:\d — for 't ia — specially thatpart on't 
called Wiggletown. Scrabble Hill don't seem to be 
such a sort of a place at all, as für as I 'm abie tojudge. 
I tliinV the inhabbiters is quite intellectible, v» a gin- 
eral thing — ^and oncommon perlite, tew. Im quite 
lueased with the Scrabble Hill folkL. Thero's Dr. 
lippincott — he 's quite a science man, I should think, 
firom the way he talks." 

"Mabbe he is— can't say — ^for I can't understand 

much o' what he says, he talks so big." 

6 
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" I shouldent wonder if yow couldent — ^but that ain^t 
HO sign nobodj can't I was quite pleased with him, 
and bis wife, tew — ^they eeemed so friendly — ^took mch 
an interest in ray health, and was so consarned about 
my co'igli that night they called on me." 

*■ Yes— I ^ess they 've got an idee youra rieh wid« 
der, livin' on the interest o' yer money — ^husband saya 
ther '.-' such a Jtory 'round — shouldent wonder if hus- 
band started it .'limself, jist to see what would be the 
effect on 't" 

" I shouldent nother, he 's so füll o' mischief— but 
you don't s'pose that s what makes the Peabodys, and 
the Buels, and the Fusticks, and the Hugles so peilite 
to'ji- me, dew ye ?" 

"Ol ain't no rite to say 'tis — I 'm sure I 'm glad 
they 'ro so attentive — ^it '11 make yer visit pleasanter." 

"Jestso — seems to me Miss Deacon Fustick's a 
ßing'lar woman — she seems to be intirely took up with 
the * anti-tea-and-eoffee society'— talked to me all the 
time she was here about it — said I might depend on 't 
that all that made me so thin, and have such a cough, 
was drinkin' tea and coffee. If she runs me so every 
dme I see her I guess I shall keep clear on her— for I 
won't give up my tea and coffee for her nor nobody 
eise." 

"0 lawfiil sakesl Ye needent be afeard o' that — 
she '11 be on to something new afore long. SLe takea 
un zyevj thing that comes along, and gits all engaged 
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about it A spell ago ehe was wide awake against 
Sal)bath-brealdn', and didenttalk about nothiu eise — 
then 'twas moral reform — ^next come Millerisin — ^^ 

"Now tbat makes me tbiok of old mother Green 
in Wiggletown. You remember old Jabe Green'« 
«rife i — ßbe was always jest so carried away with every 
new thing, ye know. Tew or three years ago, wben 
Milleriam was makin' such a noise, ther was a feiler 
along lecturin' about it — and a number o' tbe Wiggle- 
town folks raly thought ther was something in it. Bul 
old Miss Green was clear killed up with it She give 
ap all bizness, and dident dew nothin' bat traipse 
round firom house to house a takin' on about the eend 
o' the World — 'twas a comin' afore long. Well— ^ne 
day she come into Sam Pendergrasses — ^'t was afore 
old Miss Pendergrass, Sam's mother, died She was 
a livin' with 'em — and ye know she was a woman 
that always minded her own bizness. Well — shb sot 
ther at her loom a weavin' away — she was a great 
band to weave, the old lady was. Sam's wife was a 
uettin' there tew — ^'t was Sam's wife told me about it. 
Wdl — ^Miss Grpen she sot dcwn in the rockin' cheer, 
with her face half a yard long, an she hauled out hei 
sauff-box (she was an all-to-pieces snuflf-takeryeknow) 
and she begun to snuff and rock, and rock and siiuf^ 
as hard as ever she could, and erery once in a whilo 
«he'd heave a turrible sythe. Lyme-by says she, 
Miss Pendergrass, doyou expect to finisl. that web?^ 
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'Well, I ruther guess I shall,' sajs the old lady, saya 
she, 'if I live. * If you &w,' says Miss Green, 'ihat'B 
the pint — for my part I Ve sot my house in order, and 
I 'm ready to go any minnit, and I wish you coiild 
say the same. It 's raly a raoloncolly sight to see you 
00 occupied with the coüsams o' this world that 's jest 
a comin' to and eend. I don't see how you can set 
there a weavin' a piece o' cloth when the day o' the 
Lord 's so nigh at hand,' and ahe took a normous pinch 
o' snuff, and gi'n a dretful groan. * Well,' says cid 
Miss Pendergrass, says she, * I 'm glad you feel so sar- 
tin bbout ycr condition — I'd as lieve the Lord would 
ßjixi me a weavin' cloth as a takin^ snuff.^ " 

" Well, that was a good un ! It ought to stopped 
the old woman's mouth and sot her a thinkin'. Miss 
Fustick is sorae such a woraan in some respects." 

"I was pleased to hear Oappen Smalley take up 
agin her in favor o' tea and coffee, t' other night, in to 
Miss Grimes's. By the way, Oappen Smalby 's quite 
an intellectible man, ain't he ?" 

" Why, yes — ^he knows enough. It kind o' strikes 
me he 's a steppin' up to Charity— seems to go there 
considerable." 

"You don't 1 Well ther 's no accountin' for tasU^Sj 
f dcw say. I should a took the cappen for a man o' 
better judgmont thon to be pleased with such a critter 
Don't you think she 's awful dizagreeable ?" 

" Well, I must say I don't admire her no great" 
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"And then ehe 's so awful humbly tew. What a 
draw up nose she 's got! And she 's so turribly af 
fected and stuck up. I took a dislike tew her the 
firet time I ever see her — when she come in here with 
her mother. The widder 's a skew-jawed oncomforta* 
ble lookin' old critter, ain't she ?" 

" Yes — ^and no wonder, for she 's tew stingy to fed 
oomfortable, and of course she can't look so. You 
was sayin', a spell ago, that I thought every body was 
dretful nice, and dretful clever, and I told ye therwas 
some folks I had a tumble mean opinion of — well, the 
Widder Grimes is one on 'em — she 's the meanest 
woman in the neighborhood." 

" Is, hay I Well I reckoned whether or no she wa'n't 
when I Seen her." 

" And Charity 's a chip o' the old block. They git 
their livin' by visitin' and borrerin'. They keep that 
litüe black girl o' theirn on a trot the heft o' the time . 
— ninnin' after a Utile piece o' butter here, ahalf a loaf 
o' bread there, and a little o' this that and t' other in 
another place— and they ain't everlastin' particklei 
ubout payin'. They borrer a good deal o' me, and I 
^inerally let 'em have it 'T ain't much they ax for 
at once, and I hate to refase when I 've got it in the 
bouse. They send every tew days for a slice or tew 
of bread, and so il goes on -or some time — ^till what 
they 've got amounts to mabbe, half 8 dozen joav<.s— 
and then the little nigger coraes in with a loaf o' bread. 
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and BSLja she, ' Missy Grimes sends this loaf o* bread 
and "wants Missy Magwire to take off whaVa rigkt 
The last time she sent hum bread in that way— only 
a few days ago — ^husband was in — I took the loaf and 
was a gwine to out ofF a pieoe as nsual — but husband 
laid bis band on my arm, and says he, * Stop, Mclissy 
— don't you cut Öiat — ^here, SnowbaÜ^ take it hum 
and teil Miss Grimes 't wouldent be nght to take off 
fume on \^ I don't know whether they took the hint 
— ^fcime '11 ßhow. But I got rid o' ther borrerin' c5offec 
the Blickest— or ruther husband did — 't was bis dew 
ins. They used to send about once a week aftei 
coffee — ^and once in a while they 'd send hum a cup 
füll, ready ground — and of all things ! such miserable 
stuff I never laid my mouth tew I 't was as black as 
dirt. I biled some on 't once or twice, and then I gin 
it up— for husband nor Jeff wouldent nary one on 
'em touch it — they declared ^twa'n't nothiii' but burnt 
bread-crusts. At last, one day when Miss Grimes 
isent hum some coffee, husband happened to be iu. 
After the nigger *d gone he says to me, says he, • Now, 
Melissy, you save that coffee, and the next time Mi,5S 
Grimes sends to borrer, jest give it tew her.' Well, 
't want long afore they sent agin. Dianny come in 
with her cup and said Missy Grimes had compaiiy 
Domo oncxpected, and hadent no coffee burnt, and 
wanted to git a little. So I goes to the cubberd and 
fetches out the same old stuff and gives it tew her 
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1 teil ye I feit rather mean when I gi^n it tew her, 
bnt then I 'd promised husband I would, and besides, 
I kind o* wanted to see how 'twonld opsiate. That 
was fhree months ago, and they bain't sent for coffee 
sence." 

" Well that was about the cutest thing I erer Leerd 
o* yoni dewin, Melissy. Yon sarved 'em right. But 
ain't it curus 't Cappen Smalley should be pleased with 
CJharity ? wonder if he knows how mean they be?" 
" If he did 't woold be a recommendation tew him." 
" WhatI Oappen Smalley am't a tight man, is he?" 
" Tight I yes, tight as the skin tew bis back." 
"Well, now, I am beati Why how onconnnon 
good and ginerons he talked t' other night, when he 
come in to Parson Tutüe 's, when wo was there to tea 
— seemed to be so ingaged in every menevolent Opera- 
tion.' 

" Tes, he 's famous for wishin' 't every body might 
be warmed and clothed ; but somehow or another he 
never hands over. Whenever any body goes tew him 
with a subscription-paper. he always seems highly de- 
lighted with it — says it's an excellent objick — sji 
objick he feele wonderfuliy interested in — ^he does 
hope they '11 succeed in ralsin' enough for \ — ^i would 
bc sJiameful if they dident But he 'd ruther not pnt 
hifl name down — ^he haa an aversiop to inakin' a dis- 
|>lay —he wishes thej 'd go all round and raise what 
they can. and if they don't git enongh, come to him, 
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and he 11 make up wliat ^8 lackin, Somehow or anoflier 
it don't often happen 't he 'b called on to make up 
what 's lackin' : ^hen he ü, !ie 's generaUy missiR'. 
Parson Tutde don't deem to see through him jet—Jie 
thinks he 's a wondcrfol oharitable man." 

" SperJria' o' Parson Tutüe — seems lo me he ain't 
vory cfe<?p '' 

" 0, Parfcion Tuttle 's considerable of a man ; he 'a 
yonng yjt, but I think he 's got a good deal o' stami- 
ny in bim. He *11 improve as he ^ws older." 

" "Well, whether he improves or not, it 's xuy cpin- 
ion he won't neyer be able to hold a candle to Eider 
SniflBeB." 

'* GiAüfther grievous I you ain't in airnest, Silly 7" 

" I bc tew. T think Eldcr Suiffles is equil to Parson 
Potter." 

"Well, T 11 give it np now. I always thought the 
eider was rnther of a dongh-head." 

** Nothin' but prejudice, Melissy — nothin' in the 
World but prejudice, 'cause he happens to belong to a 
different seck from youm — 't ain't right to be so set in 
yer way." 

" Deary mß, Silly 1 seems to me you ^te got to bc 
wonderful forbeann', lately ; you iised to Vaze away 
about the Bai)tists turritly." 

" I know r dident use to like 'em much, but 't v/äs 
'cause T dident know much about 'em, and husbaud 
you kiu^w, couldent bear 'bul" 
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•* Well, I disremember about that : bnt I dew reinem 
ber o' hearin'you blow him up oace forgwlne to Bap- 
tist meetin'." 

" Well, I say for 't, your memory ^s wonderful good 
— considerable better 'n mine. Any how — s'poaen a 
body does dislike a sartin sack, and express tber senti- 
ments agin 'em — \& that any reason why they should 
ent be open to conviction, and alter ther minds con 
samin' em ?" 

" To be eure not — ^but it does seem queer to me 't 
you should be so eat up with Eider Sniffles, when you 
hain't heerd him preach but once : but he 's widdiwer 
now, and I s'pose Üiol makes bis preachin' a good deal 
interestiner. Shouldent wonder if you'd heerd heM 
lost his wife, afore you went to bis meetin' — ^hadent 
ye ? now, Silly, own up." 

"Melissy Magwirel I should like to know what 
you mean to insinniwate. If I take a notion to go to 
Baptist meetin' or any other meelin*, I got a right to 
dew it, and I wiU dew it as much as I 'm a mind tew, 
and if my motives is impunged, I can'fc help it — ^that 's 
alL" 

Sni£T Mr. Maguire — " What ye jawia', about, now ?" 

"We wa'n't a jawin', was we, sister Bedott? we 
was only diseussin'.^' 

"Cfussin', hey? well, then, what was ye cwsww 

about?'* 

" What a crittcr you be to misunderstand I I dkf 
6* 
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ent say cus8in\ bnt (fMCUSsin'. We was discusan' Bldci 
Sniffles— ye know Silly thinks he 's something super* 
natraL" 

"Haw! haw! liaw! what if Silly should git to be 
a Baptist I wouldent it be a joke, though? But look 
here, Silly, you must be carM how ye set yer trapa 
for the eider — it might be dangerous to interfere with 
Sally Hugle's pretensions. Don't ye s'pose wife, that 
Sally 's ruther a squintin' that way ?" 

" Well, I shouldent wonder if she was ; I don't 
ß'pose she 'd have any serus objections to changin' her 
condition. That are piece of poitry o' hern, that cum 
out in the paper last week, looked ruther pinied, did- 
entit?" 

" WhatI sister Magwire, you don't mean to say 'fc 
Sally Hugle writes poitry?" 

"Lawful sakes, yes ! she writes busheis on 't — curus 
kind o' poitry, tew. Ther 's some on 't coraes out al- 
most every week in the * Scrabble Hill Luminary 
She signs it 'Hugeliner.' She generally calls 'em 
^sunnets^ — Jeff says they ought to be called moonetSj 
cause they 're always füll o' stuff about the moou and 
Stars, and so on. She 's alwajrs groanin' away abou* 
hör inward griefi^ and unknown miseries. I don't know 
what to make on 't. Sally Hugle never had no par- 
tickler trouble as I know on — without 't was her not 
bein able to ketch a husband." 

" See, wife— what was that she writ on the death of 
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Eider Sniffleses wife? can't you remember some on 't 
[ thouglit that was abcut as rieh as any thing o' hem 
£ 'd Seen." 

" Lemme see. I 'm sure I 'd ouglit to remember it ; 
for Jeff had it over all the time for about a week — a 
singin' it through bis nose to the tune o' * Saint Mar- 
tins' — that goes shakin' up and down ye know, kind o* 
B ollem. Less see — scems to me this was the way it 
begun. — 

* Ab droope tlie pale effalgent fiower. 
By wintry breezes tried— 
So, in an ODexpected honr, 
Dear Mbeia Snifflea died.' 

Kow what comes next? Oh, I remember — 

* 1^0 moid her eorrowin' pardner hean 
•rhe voice he loved bdow- • 
While teoTB, xmmitigated loan, 
Keveal bis bosom^a woe. 

Iq that respcct auch grief as hisen 

Ip difforent ftom my own, 
Which. iD my heart's dark moumibl prWn, 

Liies ranicim' unbeknown * 

" Ther s moie on 't, but I forgit what -tis." 

" That 's enough any way, wife — what do ye think 
on 't, sister Bedott — s pose ye could beat it T' 

" I should be sorry if I couldent — why I could 
make better poitry 'n that bj?" throwlu' au inkstand at 
% sheet o' paper. I wonder if she expects the elder 11 
be took with such stx^ K he is, I 'm mistaken." 

** S'pose you ta}:e bcld, then. and see if ye caji*i 
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write her down — ^wouldent it be a capital idee, wife^ 
for Sillj to write a piece o' poitrj to the eider, and 
have it printed in the * Luminarj.' Oome on, Silly — 
that you writ on Miss Crane's death was very touchin\ 
though it dident seem to iouch Mr. Crane much." 

" Brother Magwire, I look upon 't as an insidt^ to 
have old Crane's name mentioned in my hearin'— con- 
Bidcrin' all the lies that 's told about him and me, and 
all the tronble his disagreeable attentions gin me — and 
I hope in futur you '11 keep ßilent on that onpleasant 
subjick" 

" I beg yer pardon, sister Bedott. I forgotyou was 
so Bore on that pint Bat I 'm in amest about that 
poitry. Why not try, and see if you can't beat * Hu- 
geliner* all hoUer." 

" Seems to me you 'ro changed yer mird about my 
üoitry ; you used to turn up yer no3e at It" 

" 0, well, my tajte improvee as I git older. I ad- 
raire voitxy more 'n 1 used to.'' 

" Well, I 'U ßhow you some varses 1 writ a spell ago 
on the Mexican Wai* — anJ see wbat you think on 
'em " (She goes to bring thera, and Mr&. Maguire re- 
marks — ) 

**Now, Joshaway, ain'^- you ashamed o' yerselfl 
You 'd ought to kaow better 'n to go to puttin' Silly 
ap to writin' poitry — ^first wo know she 'Jl be a sendin' 
some of her stuff to the 'Luminary,' and it '11 make 
her ridickilous, and us tew." 
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" Don't jBret your gizzard, Melissy. Nobody wonH 
Chink nothing slie does is ridickilous— for ye know ita 
ginerally thought she 's aricli widder, and every body 11 
be ready to swaller her poitry — ^I don't care if it 's tlie 
tosaloBt mess o stoff thai uver was put tagether." 



xni. 

t\t SSiboiir |;Dbtng featlr t\ü d^Utn SMts i$ »itX 
mxitti ta |im. 

Dear Elder: 
T DON'T know but what you 11 conader it ruther 

ibrrard in me to trouble you witb this epistol, bein' 
as I 'me a' most a strainger; but I hope youle over- 
look my appearent want of judition, and attribit tbia 
communioaxion to tbo oncommon interest I take in 
your welfare. Sence tbe first time I heerd you preacb, 
IVehad bad an undescriberble desire to hev some 
privix oonversation with you, in legard to tbe State o' 
my mind — ^your diseourse was so wonderfal searcbin* 
tbat I feit to mourn over my backslidden State o' 
stewpidity, and my consarn has increased every time 
I Ve sot under tbe droppin's o' your sanetuery. Last 
night when I heerd o' your sickness, I feit wonderftd 
overcome ; onable to conseal my aggitation, I retired 
to my Chamber, and bust into a flood o' tears. I feit 
Ibr you, Elder Sniffles — ^I feit for you I was won- 
derful exercised in view of your lone condition. O, 
it *d a terrible thing to be alone in the world I I know 
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■11 aboQt it by experience, for I Ve beii pardnerlesB 
for nigh twelve year ; it 's a tryin' tldng, but I thought 
'L was better to be alone than to run enny resk— for 
yon know it 's runnin' a grate resk to take a second 
eompanion, ef^peshelly if they ain't decidedly pious — 
and them that^s tried to perswade me to chaoge my 
oonUitioD, dident none on 'em give very satisfactory 
evidenoe of pioty — 't ain't for me to say how menny 
I'vo refttsed on aecount o' ther want o' religion. 
Accordin' to my notions, riches and grander ain't to 
be compaired to religion, no how you can fix it^ and 
I always told em so. But I was a teilin' how over- 
come I was when I heerd o' your bein' attackted with 
influenzy. I feit as if I must go rigbt over and take 
care of you. I wbuldent desire no better intertain 
ment than to nnss you up, and if 't wa'n't for the 
Bi)eech o' peeple, I 'd fly to your relefe instanter ; but 
I know 't would make talk, and so I fcel necessiated to 
stay away. But I* feit so consamed about you, that 
1 couldent help writin' these few lines to let you know 
hoTT anxious I be on your aecount, and to beg c ' you 
to take care o'yerself. eider, do be careftü— tbe 
iofiuenzy 's a dangerous epedemic if you let it rui. ou 
without attendin' tc it in season, Do be kerful — oon- 
ßider what a terrible thing 't would be for you to be 
took away in the haight of yer usefulness ; and O, 
eider, nobody wouldent feel yer loss with more inten- 
ditude than what I should, though mebby I hadent 
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ought to say so. 0, Eider Sniffles, I feel as if 1 
couldent part with you, no how, I 'me so intercBteJ 
ia your preachin', and it 's had such a wonderftj at 
tendency to siibdew my prejudices aginst your de- 
nomination, and has sot me a considerin' whether or 
no I wa'n't in the wrong. 0, reverend eider, I intreat 
you to take case o' yer preshus helth. I send you 
herewith a paper o' boneset, you must make some 
good stiff tea out, and drink about a quart to-night 
afore you letire. Molasses and vinegar's a good 
thing too for a cold or coff ; jest take about a pint o' 
molasses and bile it down with a teacup of vinegai 
and a hunk o' butter as big as a hen's egg, and stir in 
about a half a teacup füll of pepper sass, and eat it 
down hot jest afore bedtime — and take a strip o' 
flannil, and rub some hog's lard on '^ though goose 
ile 's about as good, and pin it round yer throte right 
off; and I send likewise a bag o' hops ; you must dip 
it in bilin' vinegar, and lay it on yer chist when yo^j 
go to bed, and keep a dippin' on *t as fast as it begms 
to git cool ; and jest afore you git into bed, svke yer 
feet in bilin' hot water with some red p Uppers in it, 
now don't forgit nothin' I 've proscribei But I was 
a tellin' how exercised I feit last night when I heaiü 
o' your sickness. I went immejitly to my Chamber, 
and gin way to my grefe in a violent dood of tears. 
I retired to my couch o' repose, but my a^tation 
pervented my sleepin'. I feit quite a call to expresf 
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my feelin's in poitry — I 'me very apt to when enny 
thing comes over me — so I riz and lifted my candlö, 
and composed these stanzys, which I hope will bc 
agreeable to you. 

O reverend sir, I do dedare, 

It driyes me a* moet to fniDMj^ 
To think o* you a lyin' there 

Down Bick with inflaenzy. 

A body M a tbonght it was enongh 

To monrn yer wite'a departer, 
Without anoh trnbble aa thia *era 

To como a foUerin* artet. 

Bat aicknesft and affliotion is trial« acnt 

By tbe will o^ a wiso oreation, 
And allways oaght to be anderwent 

With fortytnde and reaignation. 

Then moum not for yer pardner*A doath 

Bnt to anbmit endevyer ; 
For 8*poseu sbe badent a died bh. »oon. 

6he oonldent a lived forever. 

O, I oonld to your bedaide fly, 

And wipc yer weepin* eyes, 
And try my best to eure yoa np, 

If H wooldent create snrpriae. 

It 'b a World o* trial we tarry in - 

Bnt eider, donH dispai/ ; 
That yoa may aoon be movin* af^in. 

la oonstantly my prayer. 

Botb aick and well, yoi «nay depen<l 

Yonle never be forgoi, 
By yonr ikithfbl and affectioiiate iVicnd, 

PmaryiLLA 1*ool Bidoit. 

P» B. My nefew, Jeflferaon Magwijre. ynll band you 
this epistol. I shonld be wonderftd happified to re 
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ceve a few lines from you when yoa git able, jest to 
fihow whether or no jou thiDk m^ forrard in addreas« 
in' JOU in ihis manner. P. P. B. 

P. S. Now do be cerful o* y erseif, dear eider — ex 
cuse me for callin' you dear, it caine out afore I was 
aware on 't — don't fail to foller my direetions, espe- 
Bbclly about tbe boneset; it's the sovereinst eure in 
nature for influenzy — ^and be sure to soke yer feet in 
the bot water and peppers — ther ain't nothin' like it 
to fetcb down infennation — and bind up yer tbrote in 
the iled flannel — it prevents swellin' — and I wouldent 
have you forgit to use the hop-bag, for nothin' — jest 
keep a pan o' hot vinegar on top o' jer stove, and dip 
the bag in it about once in ten minnits, all night — 
it '11 give you such a good night's rest — hops ia 
sleepyfyin'. Committin' you to the care o' creation, 
and hopin' youle be about agin in a few days, I sine 
myself yourn, with consarn, 

P, P. Bbdoit, 

elder sniftlks' beply. 

Most Worthy Mrs. Bedott: 

Your communication of yesterday was duly re- 
ccired at the band of your nephew. At the period 
of its reception, I was laboring under too great a 
degroe of corporeal prostration to dictate an immodi* 
ate response. But at present, feeling my physical con- 
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dition to be, to some extern, ainelioratcd, I hasten to 
respoiid. Accept my most unqualißed acknowledg- 
mcuts for the interest which you apparently take in 
lay welfere— and for the articles wbich you so kindly 
transmitted by your nephew. Permit mc, also, to 
assure you of my abundant gratiUcation at the assiuv 
anoe that my unpretcnding disoourses have been the 
feeble instmmcnt of exerting a salutary influenae upon 
your mind. I feel, raost deeply do I feel, that I am 
but a poor unworthy worm of the dust ; and it seryes 
but to augment my humiliation to reflcct that my 
laboTs in the field have been so signally blessed. Your 
remedies, most exccllent madam, I have applied in 
accordance with your dircctions; and it aflfords me 
no inconsiderable satisfaction to be able to say that I 
think I can safely affirm that their effects upon my 
System have been saJubrious ; and I can but indulgc 
the hope that they will tcnd to my ultimate restora- 
üon. I must not, however, omit to mcntion, that I did 
not realize, to the füll exten t, the efficacy of the hop- 
bag; for after having arisen agi'ceably to your dircc- 
tions, some five or six times (it may be scvcn, I will 
not venture to speak positively as to the number) and 
immersed the hop-bag in the boiling vinegar, I re- 
grct to say that I unintentionally feil into a State of 
unconsciousness, from which I unhappily did not 
awake until moming. Owing to this unfortunate oo- 
currence, I probably did not enjoy the refreshing 



\ 
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repode wLich a constant application of tlie bot hop 
bag would have afforded. However, notmthstand 
mg tbis unintentional neglect, I am bappy to State 
that tbe virulence of my attack is decidedly abated. 

I acknowledge myself deeply indebted for tbe poem 
wbicb accompanied your commuDication. It was 
truly gratifying to my feelings. Your remark tberein 
cmbodicd, tbat "we tarry in a world of trial," is a 
very just one — very, indeed. Tbis is incontrovertibly 
a life of trials — of disappointments and fluctnationsy 
gent, undoubtedly, for tbe fortification of our faitb. 
It will afford me most unmitigated pleasure to con- 
vese Mritb you privately, in regard to your mind, and 
to give you sucb instructions upou doctrinal points 
US may be necessary and condncive to your spiritual 
edification. Witb tbat view, I invite you to call at 
my residence on Friday evening next, wben, if no 
unforeseen contingencies intervene to prevent, and my 
ooipuieal condition continues to improve, I sball be 
nnoccupied and most bappy to attend to your case, 
and enligbten you in relation to sucb inquiries as you 
raay be pleascd to propound. 

With sentimenta of unmitigated regard, 

I remain your obliged friend, 

O. ShADRACK SNIFFLE& 



TIX. 

'* ^XTHEKE yougwme,sißterBedott?" 

^ ^ « Well, I thought I 'd go to Pareon Tuttle*i 
Friday evenin' lectui.'* 

" Why ther ain't none, Don't you remember Mr. 
Tuttle said last Sunday tLat he 'd got to be away to- 
day, and the lectur 'd be omitted?" 

"O, sure eikongh — Bohedid. Bul come to tbink 
— iion't you remember te said the brethem and siatezs 
migkt meet and have a eeas<3n o^ prayer?" 

'' 0/yes~he did says so. Bat lawfol sakes I I don't 
think it 's yeiy edifyin' to go set a hüll evenin' and 
hear Deacon Fostick and Deacon Peabody and old 
Parker hold forth." 

*• Nor I nother. But then I ihink it 's ir^y daty to 
go once in a while. Ye know Scripter says we miui n\ 
forsake the assemblin' of ourselves together. I guea? 
ITi go tew night" 

(She departs and prooeeds to Eider Sniffies res! 
denoe.^ 
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"Oood cvenin', Eider Sniffles, You see I m puno^ 
table to the time. I always make it a pint to be. I 
tliiuk punctability *s very important." 

" A very just remark, Mra. Bedott — it is so— and I 
am most happy to reoeive yon this eveniag." 

" Well, how 's your bealth now ? Convalessin*, I 
hopc?" 

^^ It affords me the most unmitigated satisfaction to 
be able to State that my corporeal System Las, in a 
great measure, recovered its usual tone.' 

(With mucb fervor.) " how thankful I be to hear 
you say so, Eider Sniffles. You can't have the re 
motest idee o' my anxiety on your accoünt, and how 
delighted I feel to find you so much better, and J 
hope you Ve recovered yer tone so 's to be able to sing 
agin. It 's % great blessin' to sing when a body has 
such a powerful voice as youm. I 've obsarved it a 
Sabberdays in meetin*. O how oneasy I've been 
about you when I thought you might be took away, 
and me never hear you preach no more. I feit as if I 
couldent submit to 't no how. 'T was a dretful sub- 
jick o' retrospection to think o' your dessolucion. I 
was wonderfiil glad to git your letter, and kno .▼ 't yoa 
dident think I 'd overtopt the bounds of propriety iu 
writin' to you. I was so afeared you would. But I 
feit so consamed for fear you wouldenc be komfortable 
and have such care as you'd ought tew—livin' all 
alone so — noboav in the house but ?. litüe chore-gal — 
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and what does ehe know about taking care of a sicL 
man?" 

"O, Sally does veiy well. As a genend thinp slie 
discliarges the duties devolving upon her with fidelity 
•nd— " 

"As für as y<m know, undoubtedly— but 'tain't 
Hkelj you know jest how things goes on. I nevör 
know'd a gal o' her age but what wanted watchin* 
every minnit You can't tmst 'em they *re such 
highty-tighty critters. And then the best cn 'em 
wants a head to oversee 'em all the time— the very 
best on 'cm can't dew for you as a pardr.ei ^ould. 
0, when an indiwiddiwal 's sick then 's tht ü-iie they 
lEeel the want of a companion, and ministers it 90 apt 
to git aicky ye know." 

" A very just remark, ma'am — ^very indeed. Our 
piofession is arduous. I myself am the sulijcct of 
fi^quent valetudinary attacks — ^the effecta^ undoubted- 
ly, of intense application." 

" Jest so. I remember Paison Potter, our ministor 
in Wiggletown, used to have a great many y ir turri5 » 
dispepehy-like — ^his vittato distresst him." 

' He was a Presbyterian dergyman, I sup^oae." 

• \ e«. He labored in Wiggletown ten years. My 
linsband iK*as deaoon all the time he was there. Dicd 
<ibont a year after Parson Potter left there Husb<)nd 
CLsed tw have such attacks as youm, tew. He cnjoyed 
miserable health for a number o' year afore he died 
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He was a feeble consütutioned man. I s'pote Im 
wouldent a lived no wher nigh as long a3 he did if I 
hadent a ben undefateegable in takin' care of him« 
0, how I did watch tliat man! For six or sevcn 
f ears afore hia dessolution I gi'n up my bull time tew 
him. The neighbors nsed to say, * Miss Bedott, you 11 
Bartinly wear yerself out takin' care o' the deacon.* 
* WJl,' says I, *it 'U be in a good cause if I dew. I 
consider it a duty and a privilege to devote myself to 
aj bofloand. I don't want no better occerpation.* 
And 't-yas a wonderfui comfort tew me after bis 
dizetuc, to think I had been so devoted. O eider, 
naine wa; i dretful loss! IVe always feit as if 
tytC'ild be very difficult to make it up to me. My 
frieads haa wondered at me for continiwin Single 
80 long, but, as I obsarved in my letter, I alwaya 
toi 1 'era 't was a very resky bisness to take a second 
paidner, very resky, indeed. Don't you think 80, 
eHer?" 

''I do, indeed; the selection of a consort, either 
first or second, is a matter of immense importanoe, 
and involves consequences of tremendous magnitudo. 
In my opmion, it — ^" 

^* I says to 'em, says I, when they was a teazin' m« 
to git married agin, I says to 'em, says I, don't speak 
on *:,' don't — ^I 've had one o' best o' raen for a pard* 
r.er, an 1 I livod in the greatest conjugial felicitudc 
with him ; and that 's the reason why I 'm so pertiok 
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l«r now — ^piety's every thing— don't you think so, 
Mder Sniffles?" 

*' A veiy just remark, Mrs. Bedott — ^piety is every 
thing, truly. Your late consort was, undoubtcdly, a 
pions individual ; though, as you begin to perceive, 
being a Presbyterian/he most necessarily liave beld 
8ome views whieh undoubtedly were — were — *' 

"Yea — ^husband v>as ruther sot in bis way, and 
Lhat's the reason wby Inever got inlightened on some 
pintB — ^hnsband always thougbt every thing Parson 
Potter Said was jest right ; and Parson Potter was a 
wonderful prejudiced man. He writ a couple o' aar- 
mons aginst the Baptists, and had 'em printed ; and 
hnsband used to read 'em over and over again. Yes 
— ^'tain't to be denied that hnsband was mistaken on 
Bome doctrinal pints — my mind has been wonderfiiHy 
exercised about it lately." 

" I should jadge so from your letter; and I trast — " 

"Ever sence the first time I heerd you preach, I Ve 
feit oneasy ; I says to my nephew Jefferson Magwire 
— (ye know he went with me to the meetin*) — Jeff, 
9ay3 I, I feel as if I musi hear Eider Snifläes convarse, 
You see, Jeff had been a tellin' me afore we went 
what an interestin' preacher you was ; but I 'd no Idee 
I sliould bo so much affected — mabby you obsarved 
Iwasquite overcome at one part o' the discourse; 
*twas when you dwelt upon the changeable natur of 
arthly happiness — ^the onsartinty of every thing- -it 

7 
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tOQched a Umder pint. I thought how it applied to 
my caae — my circnmstances is so changed — ^alone in 
the World — without a sympathizin' buzzom to lean on 
— ^iiobody to take any pertickler intrest iu me." [She 
eovers her face with her handkerchief, and appeaia 
mucli agitated.] 

"Bat, Mr& Bedott, in this mundane sphere, we 
shoidd endeavor to be prepared for the innumerable 
flactoations which — ^" 

" I 'm aware on 't, Eider Sniffles — ^I 'm intirely 
aware o' the tnith o' what you obsarve ; but thenyou 
know an indiwiddiwal in my sittiwation has so many 
onpleasat things to incounter ; if they 're ever so ker- 
ful, folks toiü talk and say they 're a gwine to change 
ther condition — and be all the time a pickin* out this 
one and that one for 'em — when they hain't no moro 
idee o' changin' ther condition than they have o' flyin'. 
.And then ther 's another dretfal trial we have to un- 
dergo ; dew what we will, we can't git red o' the im- 
partinent attentions o' the nien folks. If we 're ever 
so stiff and hanghty tew 'em, they won't seem to mind 
it a speck ; they iviU keep a makin' up tew us — ^and 
you Ve no idee how dizagreeable 't is — 't was the prin- 
cipal cause o' my leavin* Wiggletown, As long as 
xny son and darter was with me, I feit as if 't was my 
duty to stay there — ^but when they got married and 
left me, it seemed as if I couldent stau' it no longer— 
not that I Ve got any thing to say against the indi 
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widiwalfi that was pleased with me~-'t wa'n't their fault 
that I wa'n't suited with ary one on 'em; but 'twaa 
v^eiy onpleasant to be the objick o' their preference, 
when I couldent recipperate none o' ther feelins — and 
was detarmined never to nnite in j destination to a per- 
Bou that was destitne o' religion. 'T was a tryin' siti- 
wation to be placad in : bnt dear me 1 it 's awftil tryin' 
to be without a companion, as I remarked in some 
Btanzjs I was a writin' 't other daj. 

What nttiwation ean be wosb 

Than not to have nobody to care for «•/ 

Biches and honon that most folks prize, 

AlnH of no vally in my eyea 

In oomperison with a oongemal heart, 

In all our consarna to take a part ; 

To recipperate all onr bnzzom^s emotiona, 

And to take the lead in onr daily devotiona. 

" Ain*t them your sentiments, eider?" 
" They are so, Mrs. Bedott ; the society of a congo- 
mal spirit is troly desirable. In particular, I consider 
congeniality of sentiments to be indispensable as re- 
gards religions opinions ; and as you haye expressed a 
desire to receive some Instructions relating to doctrinal 
points — " 

" Yes, Thave feit very much exercised lately. I *ve 
lelt to deplore my lukewarmness and want o' zeal, 
bnt especially 1 Ve feit to mourn over my former prej- 
udices against your seck : but you see I Ve alway s ben 
p!aoed under onfortinate circumstenoes— circumstenoeff 
(hat 's had an attendency to exart an onfavorable in 
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flaenoe on mj religioQs faith ; and it actUly seenifl as 
if the band o' Providenoe was in mj comin' bore to 
Sorabble Hill, instid o' concludin' to go to Yarmonnt 
to my brother, Christopber Oolambus Poole's. Thej 
wanted I should come tbere, but somebow another I 
feit a loud call to come here. I speak on 't in anotbei 
Btanzj o' the same poem I illaded tew jest now. I 
saja, aajs I — 

Yee, aartin there was a proTiaeuco ui ik. 
And I shall always blees the minmt 
Ttaat flxed my choioe on Scrabble Hill, 
Instid o* the town o^ Battonvill&— 

S'posen I 'd a went to Buttonville, and stayed all Win- 
ter, instid o' comin' here — ^how diflferent my circum- 
stenoes would a ben. O, Eider Sniffles, what a privi- 
lege 't is to eet Sabberday after Sabberday under your 
preacbin', and to be permitted to come to yer hoose 
and injoy the benefit o' hearin' you convarse on relig- 
ious subjicks. I dew feel as if I couldent be thankful 
enongh. The day you was t' our house to dinner, I 
was wonderfiilly interested in yer c<«veraation. I 
s'pose you obsarved I was ruther tackcitum most o' 
the time— 't was cause I feit under considerable oon- 
«traint Sister Magwire and her husband is very well 
meanin' folks, but they 're dretfdl narrer minded and 
sot in ther way. I don't never feel free to express my 
tnind afore 'em as I 'd like tew — you know a body 
oan't when they 're so sittiwated— '' 
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"Bxacüy — averyjusl remark— in order to enjoy 
lifae entire benefit of intellectual or religious dificoursei 
an individual must be whoUy unrestraiaed. Tbe pre- 
Bent occasion, therefore, is one suited to — ^" 

"Tes, feit 80 gratifiod when I got your letter and m- 
vitation to come round here to*night. O, thinks me, 
what a blessid privilege 't is — ^I dew hope I 'preciate 
it — ^but O, eider, eider, what if it should git out that I 
oome bere alone, and in the evenin' I What vxmld 
Bome folks say? You know ther's so many that's 
ready to ketch up every little thing, and makethe 
most on 't. Gracious sakes alive I what should I dew 
if the Story should get round that I was settin' my cap 
for you I and I know 't would if Sally Hugle should 
find out I come here to-night — ^they say she 's a dret- 
ftd meddlin' critter, and I 'm sure she don't feel none 
o' the frenliest to me ; I s'pose it 's cause I hain't shew« 
ed no gpeat anxiety to cultivate her society. The fad 
u the minnit I first set my eyes on her, I made up my 
mind she wa'n't a person I cared about havin' for an 
intimit : her countenance is so dizagreeable. I should 
vnow she had an onpleasant disposition; thinks me 
ihe 'b got grü and no mistake. Brother Magwire says 
he should pity any man that would be draw'd in by 
her, cause she 's so lazy. They say when she ain't a 
Bpinian' street yam, she don't dew nothin' but write 
poitry ; her mother and sister Polly has the bull heft 
y the housekeenin' on theix Shoulders. Now I say 
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ther ain't no need o' neglectin' yer duties to writc poi- 
try ; for I Ve writ a sight on 't in my day — enough, 1 
Bhould say, to fill a bushel basket — and nobody can'l 
say 't I ever allowed it to inteifere with my domestic 
consams. A body can write poitry and be industroua 
tew. And massy on me I such poitry as hern I did 
you ever ! — ^but 't ain't for me to crittycise other folksea 
writin's, nor I don't want to say nothin' deroggery to 
Sally Hagle — only I dew hope she never'll find out 
about my comin' here. 0, Eider Sniffles, I 'm a lone 
woman ; ther ain't nobody to stan' up for my righta, 
if the voice o' alander should be raised aginst me." 
[She weeps.] 

"Be calm, Mrs. Bedott — [he approaches and sita 
down beside her] — ^permit me to assure you that your 
apprehensions are utterly groundless. You are quite 
too sensitive — quite. It is no unusual circumstanoe for 
individuals of your sex to resort to me for religious 
instruction and private conversation in regard to the 
btate of their minds." 

" Does Sally Hugle ever oome for private conversa- 
kion?" 

"I believe— indeed it strikes me that Miss Hugle 
has done so once or twice." 

'* 0, Eider SnifiBes, beware of that critter. Depend 
on 't 't ain't for the sake o' gittin instruction she comes. 
It 's jist for to insiniwate herseif into your favor — ^and 
judgin' from what I 've seen and heerd of her, J 
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ßhoaldent wish my worst innemy a greater cuss 
tban to git her for a pardner. Old maids alwajs 
makcs miserable wives — and of all things, to think o' 
such a persoQ as Sallj Hugic bein' united to a man 
like Eider Si^iiEes I A man tbat ouglit to have the 
vcrj Salt of tbe artb for a companion. O, its awftdl 
*T wonid put an eend to your usefulness, depend on 't." 

" CJompose yourself, my dear madam. Your fears 
are unfounded. Tbe interest wbicb you take in my 
welfiire toncbes me deeply. If tbe period sbould ever 
arrive wben I sball deem it essential to select a second 
consort, believe me, I sball — " 

"O, Eider Snifflesl" 

" I sball proceed witb tbe utmost caution and pru- 
dence." 

[A buiried knock is beard at tbe door.] 

" Tbere I some body 's a comin'. I musi go." 

" Well, allow me to entreat you to lay aside all ap- 
prebensions, and resort to me wbenever you wisb to 
onbnrden your mind, or receive reiigious instruction." 

*' I 'm very mucb obleeged to ye, Eider SnifBes. very 
nracb, indeed. I feel as if ycur conversation thk 
r/enin' bad done me a great deal o' good." 



XV. 

l\t saibüto Contlnbts to $ttblis(. 

" CEE here.. Aunt Bedott, here s another poem by 

'^ nugelina." 

"Is, hcy? What's she groanin' about now? be- 
witched to die yet ?" 

" No— it seems to be a sort of larnent oooasioned 
by Eider Sniffle's sickncss." 

" You don't I now wliat a bare-faced eritter she is 
to come right out so in the face and eyes of allcreation 
— ain't it astonishin*? She 's purty late in the day 
tew with her lamentin' — the elder*s got about agin — 
preached last Sabberday." 

" Yes ; but you know he was laid up Sunday before 
last — ^and I suppose they dident get the poetry in time 
to bring it out last week.'* 

" Well dew read it, for pity's sake — I want to heai 
Hhat the eritter says." 

SONNET. 

O, lyre of mine, dlvnlge thy saddest straln 

In melancholy thunder-tones of woe I 
In gloomiest accents deep of quivering pain, 

Tby moumfal Dumbers on thfi midmight thiow; 

A direfal theme deixuiuds ihj angaished flow; 
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Jfot nghing on bis lonelj ijoach of griet, 
IVath's Champion lan^pusheth withoat relief I 

Yon vacant, voioeless desk proclaims alond 
The abaenoe of hia doqncDtiaJ toDgue, 

Wbich held in wondering chains tbe admiring onmcl 
And canied oonviction both to old and yonng. 

The ardnoQB dntiea of hia sacred calling 

Have canaed thia casnal]itj appalling, 
While in dark weeda of crape my wailing lyre la h^ng ! 

" Weil now, if that don't beat all I did you ever see 
any thing so redickiloua in all your born days ? you 
may talk aa much as you 're a mind tew about * hidden 
meanin'.' I believe if ihcre 's any meanin' at all in a 
thing it '11 show out some wher — and for my part, I 
can't see a speck nor grain o' seuse in tLat are piecc. 
What on arth does the simpleton mean by blazin 
away so about her * liar* and its ' thnnder tones' and 
*nioumin' weeds,' and all that? I should tliink Eider 
Sniffles would feel insulted by sucli a meas o' stuff— 
shouldent you ?" 

" O, no, I dare say he '11 consider it quite compii- 
mentary ; don't you see che tölks about bis eloquenoe 
— <irawing admiring crowda, and so forth ? I guess 
i*bc means to catch the eider if sho can ; any how she 
tseems to be making a dead se*"^ eX bim, i:;nd I should n't 
wonder if she ebould succeed." 

"Well, if Sal Hugle kctches Eldcr Cnifflc3 with 
such trash as that, I '11 give it up that 's all ; but I 
4on't bleve she will • he ain't so big a fool as to na vo 
the wool drawd over bis eyes in that way." 

7* 
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" But you know she may possess other attractioD& 
besides her poetical talents.'^ 

'' Other attractions I goody grievous I I wonder wha* 
thcj be I Of all created critters she 's the dizagroe- 
ablest I 9vei see, and so awfully humbly I shouldent 
thmk she cculd feel comfortable. I guess she s one 
o' theiD that s tew humbly to relish thcr vittals. But 
für AÜ tha^A, I blev3 she thinks she 's quite haaddome. 
Wliat a waj ahe'e got o' fiidn' her hair — them great 
long stringlets a dang] in' down her cheeks — ^her phiz- 
mahogany'a narrer enough without 'enn, I 'm sure. I 
met her yisterday as I was gwine to the störe, and 
'twas BS mu3h as I could dew to keep from b"jatin' 
right out a laughin' in her face. She had on that 
are everlastin' red hood that shows the hüll o' her 
fecc, and her curls was a streamin' down over the 
comers of lier mouth, so 't a body 'd a ben pestered 
fco teil how &r round it went ; and she was a salin' 
Acn^r like o goose in a mud puddle, wixh her groat 
C5y3a a säarin' straight &t nothin'. She 's got a way o' 
lookin' as if she was gazin' into futewrity." 

*' That 's a riark of genius, you know — a sign 
ti&t she livcö in the shadowy regions of imagina- 
tion— " 

'* Shaddery fiddle-stick?" 

*' She was probably composing a sonnet when you 
met her." 

"Shoudent wonder if she was- -she looked as if 
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Bbe was occupied with somethin' despirit. Well, if 1 
douldent make out better 'n she does. I 'd hang up my 
flddle— tliat'saUr 

"Well, aunty, why don't you write some poetiy 
Cor the * Luminary ?' come, suppose you try your 
band at it — ^you 're great on poetry." 

"0, I don't feel willin' to make myself ßo con- 
spiciwua" 

" O fudge I that 's nonsense — every one ought to be 
willing to exercise their gift, you know." 

" Well, it does look reasonable, but your mar alwaya 
diflcourages me about writin' poitry." 

" Wbat of that? father and I don't, and I'm eure 
we 're quite as competent judges as mother is. Come 
nov, if you '11 write a piece of poetry I '11 take it to 
the * Luminary' to-morrow before I go back to Coou- 
ville, I know you can beat Hugelina. Mother 
need n't know any thing about it tili it comes out, and 
then she can't help herseif." 

" Well, I don't know but what I will. 1 've goc a 
piece begun that I think 's about as good as any thin' 
I 've writ in some time. Mabby I 'U finisl that ofiF 
and send it" 

"What'sthesubject?" 

"Well, it treats o' tho onsartainty o' terrestrious 
things. 'T was occasioned by a remark in the first 
earmon I ever heard Eider Sniffles preach. You know 
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he spoke o' our bein* onable to calkilate mih anj 
degree o' sartaintj." 

" O yes, I remember it very well ; that would be a 
first-rate subject to write upon." 

*'I begin by alludin' to the elder's sarmon, and 
tben I goes on to testify to the truth on 't by showin' 
how diffikilt 'tis to make any kind o' calkilatioD 
about any thing, bein' as all things of a transiterry 
natur is so onsartin. Bat I Ul go get it and show it 
tew ye, and then you can see for ypurself, Here 't ia." 
(Jeff reads it.) 

" That's capital, Aunt Silly. Send it by all mey^na 
I '11 copy it off in a larger band, so that it can be read 
more easily. And what ahall we call it? Supposa 
we entitle it " Can't Calculate." 

" Well, I should think that would be very appro« 
briate." 

" On second thoughts, I guess we '11 j ast call it * K. K.' 
— that Stands for *can't calculate/ you know — ^and 
there 'U be something striking and original about it^ 
too." 

" Jest so. WeU, you may fix it out as you 're a 
mind to — ^but I'll take it and add on a few more 
Btanzys first." 

" no, you need n't, it 's plenty long enough — thej 
don't like to print long articles." 

" Don't^ hey ? Well, it seems as if 't wa'n't hardly long 
f nough to pay a body for the trouble o' readin' on 't " 
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^ Yes it 13. It is n^t so mucli the length of a poem 
as the excellence of it that folks look at, you know." 

" "Well, I iion't know but you 're right^ though J 
remember how 't Zebidee Higgins used to write very 
lojjg pieces. He writ a good deal fo: ibe * Wiggle- 
town Banner,' and when Minarvy Pike died be writ 
a piece on her death, and had it printed aloneby itself 
on a big sheet o' paper, and sold 'em for a shillin' 
apiece. Ther was risin' a hundred varses on't I 
remember when he was a carryin' 'em aroün'l. to seil, 
he come t'rur house, and husband bought one. 
When he see how long 't was, he says, says he to Zeb, 
* Why, Zebidee, what was yer object in havin' on't 
so long?' Says Zeb, says he, *Don't ye s'pose I 
wanted folks should git the worth o' their money ?' 
But as I don't charge nothin' for this ere, 't ain't so 
much matter about it» length, I s'pose. TLere, yer 
mar Ib a comin', stick it away for pity's sake." 

[Messrs. Gamble and Spratt, editors of the " Scrab- 
ble HiU Luminary," discuss the merits of the widow'fl 
poem.] 

"See here, Gamble. What d'ye thinkl that 
hatchetiaced old «^oman down at Maguire's has sant 
US a piece o' poetry." 

" The dogs she has I Well, I swow I am beat now. 
She looks as little like the votary of the muses i^ any 
body I cver saw. What for poetry is it ?" 
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^' 1 11 be bound if I know what to make of it^ and 
so I told Jeff Maguire, who handed it in just now. 
Jeff says she s quite an eccentric character, and I 
ghould think so by this. I don' t know what 's best to 
do ibout it" [Gamble reads it.] 

*' Jupiter 1 tha« 's rieh, ain't it?*' 

"Don't exacüy like to reject it — don't wanttomake 
her mad — th<»y say she 's rieh as mud — ^livin' on the 
interest of her money. What shdll we do with the 
thundering stuff ?" 

" Why, print it, to be sure. 1 11 write a puff for it 
I 'm great on editorials, you know." 

"Are you in earnest, Gamble?" 

''Certainly I am. I think there's more sense in it 
ühan there is in Miss Hugle's poetry, and you never 
hesitate at a1] about acccpting any thing from her." 

" But hers sounds big, you know, and half the folkß 
in the world thinlcs that '5 poetry whether thcr 's any 
sense in it or not." 

" I know it, but * Hugelina' is the only poctical con- 
iributor we have, and she 's almost worn out. I 'v9 
puffed her and puffed her tili I am almost tired of th^ 
business. I should like a change. There 's sometl ling 
decidedly new about this. You leave it to me, I '11 
manage it T confess you 're greater on politics, and 
Bo forth, than I am, but it takes me to do up the fine 
»rts." 

"Jeff seemed to be sorry not to find you in wheii 
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ae came. I suppose he saw that I heaitated a litüe 
alx>ut taking it, and he knew you wouldn't — jon 're 
both of you up lo all sorts of devillry — ^but he looked 
as Berioos as a parson. 1 11 be hanged if I know 
wheüier he was in earnest about wishing usto publish 
this plagay stufF or not." 

"In earnest? of course he was. If he wasn% I 
am. I nevei interfere with yonr department, and you 
ought not to with mine. My voice is for the old gal 
—so, hurra for the * Editor's comments.' " 

"It affords us the most indubitable pleasure to be 
able to enrich our * Poet's Corner' of this week's Lumi- 
nary with a gern firom the pen of a new contributoi. 
The extreme simplicity of the diction presents a strik* 
ing contrast to the more highly wrought and elabo* 
ruto style ol our own gifted * Hugelina,' and strongly 
reminds one of the efiEusions of the early masters of 
English poesy, when the muse was in her pristine 
pmity. AU worshipers of the truthful — ^the pure-— 
the earnest ani the unadomed in poetry, will rejoioe 
with US that a brighter day appears about to dawn 
apon OUT poetical horizon, and that the time is proba- 
bly not far dista;it when nature shall assert her suprem • 
ftcy over art in the dominions of the muse. We 
hope to hear often firom our fiür correspondent" 
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K. K.-CANT CALCÜLATK. 

What poor short-sighted worma we 1 

For we can't calcnlate 
With anj sort of eartinteei 

What ia to be our fiftte. 



These woids PriBmIla's heart d!d 
And caused her tean to flow, 

When firat ehe heard the Eider pi 
About siz monthfl ago. 

How trao it is what he did state^ 

And thns affected her, 
That nobody can't calcnlate 

What iB a gwine to occor. 

When we rctirc, can't calcnlate 
Bat what afore the mom 

Onr honsen will conflaggeiate 
And we be left forlorn. 

Can't calculate when we oome in 
From aiy neighborin* place, 

Whether we 11 ever go ont agin 
To lock on uatur'B face. 



Gan't calculate upon the weather, 

It always changes so ; 
Haln't got no means of telling whetlMr 

It 'b gwine to rain or snow. 

Gbn't calcnlate with no predsion 
On nanght beneath the Bkj ; 

iknd 80 I Ve come to the dedsion, 
Hut *tain't worih while to tiy. 

FBI80IIiLA 



XVI 



" Q AY, Bister Magwire, can't you spend time jest to 
come here a minnit and look at mj caps. I 
waat to ax you which I 'd better wear to-day. I don't 
want to wear it to meetin', cause my bunnit would 
jam il all down — but I want to make up my mind 
aforeband about it so ^s not to loee no time when I 
git hum. Oome quick, dew — ^the bellTl ring in a 
minnit. 0, liere ye be ; well, now teil, which o' these 
capa is the becominest." 

" "Why, you Ve got a regiment on 'em seems to me." 

'* Tes ; I 'm well on 't for caps — ^but the half on 'em 
was giv' tew me. Here 's one, though, 't I made my- 
■el£ I wore it to Kier's weddin'. How does it 
look?" (Sbe puts it on.) 

" Somehow, I don't like that much — it sticks up tew 
high on top: and then them yaller bows looks so 
kind o' darin\ and then them red artifishels is ruther 
extensive, I reckon you look better without artifishels.'* 

" Well, lemme try on this ere ; Melissy gin it tev? 
me. I always thought 't was quite becomin'." 
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" Well, I don't agree with ye, Sill j . I tlünk there 'fl 
tewmuch ribbin on't — pink ribbiu tew; don't you 
think pink ribbin 's a'most tew young for yoi?*' 

" O, dretful suz, Melissy I wbat foolish idces yc a Ve 
got I — you 're always a takin' me to dew about dressin' 
fcw young. What 's tue use o' makin' an old woma^ 
o' myself afore I le one? But come to think, this 
wovld be ruther dressy for to-day, seein' the minister 's 
a comin'. See 'f ye like this ere any better — 't was a 
present from Sam Pendergrasses wife, not long afore 
I come away. I never wore it but onee/' 

" Well I reckon that looks wosa thac the pink one 
• -blue makes you look kind o' squawy ; you 're rather 
dark complected ; and blue 's a tryin color for dark 
ßkins." 

" Well, I never thought I was so wouderful dark 
complected, I 'm sure. I wonder if this one Tl suit 
ye any better, Kier's wife gin it tew me. I hain't 
never wore it at all ; thvought I shouldent, 'cause it 'b 
80 turrible old-womanish and quakery. I fetcht il 
along, cause 1 thought mabby Seliny 'd be mad if I 
ilident — but I don't see what on arth she meant by 
givin' me such a lookin' thing." 

** Now, Silly, I don't see how you can talk so — Ibi 
my part, I like that better 'n ary one you 've tried on 
That are white satin trimmin' looks so kind o' neat 
and piain. It 's a purty shape tew— comos down fiir- 
der 'n tho othera onto yer face — ^and that 's an im- 
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proyement) pein* as you 're ruther long-favorcd. I 'd 
wear that bj all means^ Silly.'' 

*• You would I — ^well novv I am beat — ^why ther ain't 
a color about it but white." 

" All the better for that ; it 's enough ginteeler 'n 
them flambergasted blue and yaller things ; and the£ 
the eider 's a comin', ye know." 

"Jest so; well I gueas I toiü wear it considerin' — ^' 

'*And yer black sUk gownd and muslin under* 
handkercher — you lock best in them of any thing 
you Ve got." 

"Well, I don't know but what I will — ^murderl 
there 's the bell, and I hain't begun to be ready ; nevot 
mind, I won't dress tili I git hum ; this ere allipacKer 
looks well enough to wear to meetin'. I Tl jest throw 
on my mankiller and bunnit — ^'t won't take me long; 
wiflh you could go Melissy — ^but I know ye can't and 
git dinner tew ; the eider 'a a gwine to preach in your 
meetin'-house, hey ? — well, that looks brotherly ; Bap- 
tists preach in your meetin'-house one year — ^and your 
minister preach in theim the next — ^I like the idee. 
Is my bunnit on strait? This glass makes me iook 
kind o' ßkew-jawed — ^never know whether my thinga 
j£j in decent order and reglar rotation or not, when I 
git 'em on. How does this ere scarf go? Where 's 
brother Magwire and Jeff, I wonder? How thought- 
ful 't was in Jeff to ax the eider here to dinner-— he 'd 
r. ben so lonesome to hum all alone. MeJissv, I begb 
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to haye considerable bopes o' Jefi>— Bbouldei.t wondox 
if he sliould tum out quite a stiddj man after alL 
Here they come.'' 

«««««« 

" Eider Snifflea, let me give you another piece o' the 
tarkey." 

" I 'm obleeged to you, Mr. Maguire ; you piobably 
recoUect tbat I remarked in my discourse tliis morn« 
ing, tbat individuals were too prone to indulge in au 
excessive indulgence in creature comforts on tbank»« 
giying occasions. In view of tbe lamentable faet tbat 
the sin of gonnandizing is carried to a sinf ul exeess 
on tbis day, I, as a preacber of tbe Qospel, deera it my 
duty to be unusüally abstemious on sucb occasions : 
nevertbeless, considering the peculiar circumstancea 
ander which I am placed this day, I think I will 
waive objections and take another small portion of tbe 
turkey." p 

"That's right eider — what part will you take 
now ?" 

" Well, I 'm not particular ; a small quantity of tbo 
breast, with a part of a leg and some of the stuffing, 
will be quite sufficient" 

** Pass the crambemes to Eider Sniffles, Jeff— eldci 
help yourself ; wife give tbe eider some more o' tlia 
fcurnip sass and potater." 

"Tbank you, Mrs. Maguire. I am an advocate foi 
a yegetab]e diet— and have always maintaiued tbat it 
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b more congenial to individnals of sedcntar} habito 
and intellectnal porsuits like mjself, than anima] 
fooi" 

'' Jef^ mj son, pass the bread. Sister Bedott send 
your plate for some more o' the turkey." 

" No, I 'm obleeged to ye — ^I Ve had sufficient" 

" Jefl^ cut tbe chicken pie.'* 

" Sure enough — ^I almost forgot that I was to carre 
tLe pie — Aunt Silly you 11 take a piece of it^ won't 
you?" 

" Well, I don't care if I dew take a leeüe mite on \ 
I 'm a great favoryte o' chicken pie— always thought 
h was a delightful beverage— don't you Eider Snif- 
fles?" 

" A very just remark, Mis. Bedott — ^very indeed ; 
chicken pie is truly a very desirable artide of food" 

" AUow me to help you to some of it, eider." 

"Thank you, my young friend ; as I before remarfc 
ad, I am entirely opposed to an immoderate indulgence 
of the appetite at all times, bat particularly on thanks- 
giving occasioQS — and am myself always somewhat 
abßtemious. However, I consider it my duty at the 
present time to depart, to some extent^ from the usual 
aimplicity of my diet. I will, therefore comply with 
your rcquest and partake of the chicken pie." 

" Take some more o' the cramberry sass, eldei : 
orambcnies is hulsome." 

1* A very just remark, Mrs. Maguire — ^they are so , 
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nevcrihelesa, I maintain that we sliould not indulge 
fcoo freelj in even the most wholesome of creature 
comforts ; however, since you desire it, I will take a 
amall portion more of tlie cranberries." 

" Husband, dew pass that pickled tongue — ^it liain't 
been touched — take some on 't Eider Sniffles." 

" I 'in obliged to you, Mrs. Maguire — ^bui I confesB 
I am somewhat fearful of taking articles of that de- 
Ecription npon my stomach, as they create a degree oi 
acidity which is incompatible with digestion. Is it 
not BO my young firiend ? You are undoubtedly pre- 
pared to decide, aa you are, I believe, pursuing the 
study of the medical science." 

" I think you are altogether mistaken, Eider Snif- 
fles. We should alwajrs take a due proportion of 
acid with our food,inordertopreservethe equilibrium 
of the internal economy, and produce that degree of 
eflferyescence which is necessary to a healthy secre- 
tion," 

" Exactly. Your views of the subject is one which 
never Struck me before; itseems a veiy just one. I 
will partake of the pickled tongue in consideration of 
your remarks." 

" Take a slico on 't, Sister Bedott. You seem to 
need some tongue to-day — ^you 're oncommon stilL*' 

*' What a musical man you be, brother Magwirel 
but it strikes nie when an indiwiddiwal h&s an oppor- 
timity o' hearin' intellectible oonversation they 'd Ijpt- 
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tar keep still and improye it Ain't it so, Eider 
Bniffles?" 

*' A very just remark, Mrs. Bedott; and one which 
has often occurred to my own mind." 

" Take some more of the chicken pie, Eider Snif- 
fles." 

" Excuse me, my young friend ; I will take nothing 
moi^." 

" yPiat l you dont't mean to give it up yct, I hopo, 
ddej." 

' Indeed, Mr. Maguire, I assure you I would rathei 
not take any thing more, for as I before remarked, I 
am dcicidedly opposed to excessive eating upon this 
day/' 

"Well, then, we'll have the pies and puddina 
Jeff, my son, fly round and help your mar change the 
plates I '11 take the puddin, Melissy — ^you may tend 
to the pies. Jeff set on the eider. So liere 's a plum- 
puddin' — it looks nice — I guess you 've had good-luck 
to-day wife. • Sister Bedott, you '11 have some on 't?" 

"Wo; I'm obleeged to ye. I've got ruther of a 
beaoache to-day, and plum puddin's rieh. I guess 
! ^li take £ small piece o' the pimkin pie." 

'* Eider Sniffles, you 11 be helped to some on'tof 
coarse 7" 

• Indeed, Mr. Maguire, the practice of indulging in 
aiticles cf this description after eating meat is esteem* 
od highly pemicious, and I inwardly protest againsst 
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it; furthermore, as Mrs. Bedott bas yeiy jusdy le- 
marked, plum pudding is rieh — ^however, considering 
tlie peculiar circumstances of the occasion, I will fop 
once overstep the boundaries whicli I have preacribed 
for myself." 

" Am I to understand that you '11 have some, or 
not?" 

"I will partake, in consideration of time and 
place." 

"Jimmenil wife, this is good puddin' as I eyer 
eat" 

" Eider Sniffles, will you take some o' the pie— here 
(s a mince pie and punkin pie." 

" I will take a small portiou of the pumpkin pie if 
you plcase, Mrs. Maguire, as I consider it highly nu- 
tritious ; but, as regards the mince pie, it is an article 
of food which I deem excessively deleterious to the 
Constitution, inasmuch as it is composed of so great 
a variety of ingredients. I esteem it exceedingly 
difficult of digestion. Is it not so my young füend ?" 

" By no means, eider ; quite the contrary — ^and the 
reason is obvious. Observe, slder — it is cut into the 
most minute particles ; hence it naturally follows, that 
being, as it were, completely calcined before it entera 
the System — ^it leaves, so to speak, no labor to l>e per- 
formed by the digestive organs, and it is disposed of 
without the slightest difficulty." 

" Ah, indeed I your reasoning is quite new to ma— 
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▼et I confesB it to be most satisfäctory aud ludcL In 
eonsideration of its &cility of digestion I will partake 
also of the mince pie." 

" Wife, fill the eider a glass o' cider." 

" Desiat ! Mrs. Maguire, desist, I entreat you I I in 
▼ariablj set mj face like a fiint against the use of all 
intosdcating liquors as a beverage." 

" Jimmeni ! you don't mean to call new eider an in- 
toxicatin' liquor, I hope. Why, man ali ve, it 'b jest 
made — ^hain't begun to work." 

" Nevertbeless, I believe it to be exceedingly insa- 
lubrioxLS, and detrimental to the System. Is not that 
its nature, my young friend?" 

" Far from it, eider — ^far from it Eefleet a moment 
and you will readily peroeive, that being the pure 
Juice of the apple — wholly free from all alcoholic 
mixture — it possesses all the nutritive properties of the 
fruit, with the advantage of being in amore Condensed 
form, which at once renders it much more agreeable, 
and facilitates assimilation.'' 

" Very reasonable— very reasonable, indeed. Mrs. 
Maguiie you may fill my glass." 

" Take another slice o' the puddin', Eider Sniffles." 

" No more, I 'm obliged to you, Mr. Maguire." 

" Well, won't you be helped to some more o' the 
pie?" 

" No more, I thank you, Mr. Maguire." 
8 
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"Bat youlL take another glass o' eider, won* 
you?*- 

'* In consideration of the nutritioiis properties of 
new eider, which your son has abundanüy showii lo 
cxist, I will permit yoii to replenish my glaas." 

" So you won't take nothin' more, eider ?" 

" Nolhing more, my Mends — ^nothing more what- 
Boever — ^for as 1 have several times remarked during 
the repast, I am an individual of exceediugly abste 
mious habits — endeavoring to enforce by example 
that which I so strenuously enjoin by precept from 
the pulpit, to wit — ^temperance in all thing." 

'* Walk into the sitting room, eider. Mother 11 
have to excuse us for a while. Aunt Bedott, yoa 'li 
give US your Company, won't you?" 

"Sartainly." 

"Father, areyou not Coming?" 

" Not now, Jeff. I Ve got to go out for a ftpelL 
I '11 try to be in soon." 

*' Take this arm-cheer by the stove, Eider Snifflee 
— the room 's got ruther cool ; Jeffersoo, can't you 
accumelate the fire a little?" 

"It strikes me very forcibly, Mrs. Bedott, that 
the weather is somewhat cool for the season of the 
year." 

*' So it strikes me tew ; but I think this is quite a 
cool climit — appearently considerably cooler 'd Wig 
gletown." 
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•* Why no, SL'cntj — there can't be any 'difibrenoc In 
ihe climate — ^the latitude 's just the same.'' 

' I g'iess not, Jeff— what ü the latitude o' ScrabWe 
nül?" 

** Ob, it 's about forty-two." 

" Lawful sakes I our 'n in Wiggletown 's as mnch 
as fifty, and sometimes in the sununer timo it gits up 
as high as sixty or seventy." 

"Ahl indeedl you surprise me, Mrs. Bedott. 
Speakiiig of Wiggletown — ^is that your place of 
residence?" 

** It is so — ^the place where the heft o' my life hoa 
ben spenL" 

** In what section of the country is it located?" 

" It 's siti wated between Qanderfield and Tuckertowo, 
Stammerkin' crick runs along the south side on 't" 

" Ah, yes, I comprehend ; I think I have an indis- 
crminate recoUection of the place. If I am not rais- 
oüiezi I jonmeyed thiough it somc two years since, in 
Company with my companion (now deceased), on a 
\iit to her relatives in that section." 

"H-o-o-ol how you talkl that joumey rnnst be a 
mellancolly eubjick o* reflection now — ^how litüe ypn 
Ihonght then that in tew year you'd be called to 
moom her departer I how onsartin' the futur is I" 

** True — a very just remark, Mrs, Bedott, very, m 
doed — ^we are sojoumers in a world of fluctuation I** 

" 0, Eldei Snifflos— how true that iai" 
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*' One moiaent tossed on the billows of prosperity 
and joy, and the next jJunged into the abyapes of 
desperation and despair." 

" 0, Eider SniflBles, what a strikin' rcmark ; every 
Word you say goes to the bottom o' my heart I tew 
monm the loss of a pardner, and bein' as Tve 're mmi 
larly sittiwated, I feel as if we could sympathize wiih 
one another. You hain't no children — I Ve got tew, but 
they 're married and settled, and I 'm as good as alone 
in the world. It 's a tryin' aittiwation — very tryin*." 

" It is so, Mrs. Bedott — ^your remark is a very just one 
— ^very, indeed — ^your Situation is undoubtedly a trying 
one — ^but you are in easy oircumstances, I believe?" 

"Why, yes, ginerally speakin' I be purty easy, 
though sometimes I'm ruther onenBj when I think 
o' the futur — I was wonderfully Struck with a remark 
in your sarmon this momin' — it described my feelins 
so egzackly." 

" Allow me to inquire what that remark was, Mrs. 
Bedott?" 

[The conversation is here interrapted by the en- 
trance of Mr. and Mrs. Maguire]. 

"Well, eider, how do you come on — ^time pass 
Ägreeably ?" 

" Most ägreeably, Mr. Maguire, most ägreeably, in 
conyersation with Mrs. Bedott." 

" Glad on 't — Jeff, here 's the last * Luminary,' wa/it 
*t* I 've read it purty much all, exceptin' the poetry.' 
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" Doea it contaiii a poem by 'Ilugelina?' If so, per- 
mit me to request y^u to favor us with it, my young 
fiiend. She is indeed a most extraordinarj- writer." 
" She IS, that 's a fact — Jeff, less have it." 
(Jeff reads) — " Those of our rcaders wLo are in any 
degree imbued with a love of the poetio — ^with an 
appreciation of the sublime and beautifal~will find a 
rieh treat in tbe foUowing exquisite lines from the pen 
of our highly gifted correspondent ' Hugelina.' Aaidc 
from the high degree of finish which her effusions 
always possess, the ensuing lines breatho a spirit of 
World- weariness and seif abandonment exceedingly 
toueliing. 

SONNET. 

Oblivion I Stretch thine everlasting wingB, 
And hlde from boman gaze my moarnfhl lyro— 
For while my eorth-vorn, veary spirit singi, 
1 fireqnently foel desirouB to oxpire. 
It ifl no Toin aud vaniabing desire, 
Bot a compulsatory wiah that sccms 
To mingio night ly in my visioned dreams— 
A wiab to leave this UDoongenial apbere, 
Whicb sonls Uke mine are apt to find so drear. 

for a reaidenoe in yonder orb 

Wbicb dotb tbe affectiona of my aonl abaorb ! 
My spirit seeks in vain for sympatby here ; 

1 ibel as I bave never feit before — 

Tbe ono wild, wltbering wish— to die and be no more I 

" A splendid production, truly— but does it nol 
strike you Mrs. Maguire, that there is a slight degree 
rf obscurity in the poem ?" 
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" O don't ax me — ^I can't make head nor iail on 'tr- 
what's your opinion, Jefferson?" 

" Well, I think that the obscurity of whicli Eldei 
Sniffles complains constitutes the greatest beauty of 
the poem. Don't you know, eider, we are never 
deeply interested ia any thing that we can compre- 
hend at the first glance. There must be some mystery, 
Bome hidden meaning to excite at once our curiosity 
and admiration — Shakespeare himself oflen writes 
obscurely, you know." 

*^ Shakespeare I that is an author that I am not 
oonversant with. What does he principally treat 
of?" 

" O, theology, and metaphysics, and so forth." 

"Ah, yes, I recoUect now — I think I have seen 
some of his sermons. On consideration, your reason- 
ing in relation to the poem strikes me as quite con 
duaive. There should be — ^as you very justly re- 
mark — ^a hidden meaning to create an interest in any 
thing of that description." 

"Well, then, that poitry must be awful interestin', 
for all the meanin' ther is in 't is hid, and no mistake 
— don't you say so, husband?" 

*' O, I ain't no judge o' poitry— ax sister Bedott^ 
<he know3 all about poitry, writes bags on 't" 

" Ah. indeed 1 is it true, Mrs. Bedott, that you cul 
tivate the poetic art?" 

« Well, V aiTih/ar meto say "^ 



'/ ^i ^'^ - 




XVIL 

^t ^ibAir »tirej ta a ^»be in l\t tm 

C EE sits down on a log and sings in a plaintiv« 
voice, 

£re lovo had teaohed mj tean to flow, 

I was oQcommon cherfnl, 
Bat now Buch misery I dew know 

I *m alwajB sad and ferful. 

What peaoeM booTs I onoe e^joyed. 

All on a Bnmmer^s day I 
Bat 0, my oomforts was destroyed^ 

When Shadrack oroeaed my way I 

I heerd him preach— I heerd him pny— 

I heerd him nweetly sing, 
Dear snx I how I did feel tkat day ! 

It was a dretfal thing I 

Fall forty dollara woald I gire« 

If we *d oontinnerd apart — 
For thoagh he 'a made my sperrit five. 

He *8 Borely hast my heart ! 

(SliC ßighs profoundlj — and the eider advancee un- 
9spKtedly.) 
*' Gkxxl graciouB I is tbat you, Eider Snilfies I bow 
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you cßü scare me 1 Never was so flustrated in all the 
days o' my life! hadent the most remotest idee o' 
meetm you here — wouldent a come for forty doUars il 
I 'd a s'posed you ever meander'd here. I never was 
here afore — ^but I was a settin' by my winder and I 
cast my eyes over here, and as I obsarved the lofty 
trees a wavin' in the gentle blast, and heerd the feath- 
ered singsters a wobblin' their mellancolly music, 1 
feit quite a call to come over, it 's so retired and mo- 
rantic — such an approbriate place to marvel roand in, 
ye know, when a body feels low sperrited and uncon« 
Bolable, as I dew to night 0, d-e-a-rl" 

" Most worthy Mrs. Bedott your evident depression 
fills me with unmitigated sympathy, Yonr feelings, 
(if I may be pennitted to judge from jhe language of 
your song, which I overheard'*) — 

" You dident though, eider 1 the dretfiil süss ! whal 
BhaU I dew ! I wouldent a had you heoid that song 
for no money I I wish I hadent a come ! I wish to 
gracious I hadent a come !" 

" I assure you, Mis. Bedott, it was unintentional on 
my part, entirely unintentional, but my contiguity to 
youTself, and your proximity to me, were such as ren- 
dored it impossible for me to avoid heariiig you — " 

" Well, it can't be helped row, it 's no use cryin' for 
spilt milk, but I wouldent hev you to think I know'd 
ycfu ever come here." 

'* On the contrary, this grove is a favorite resort of 
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mine ; it afTords a congenial retreat afcer the exlcrmi 
nating and tremendoiis mental labors of the daj. I 
not unfrequentlj spend the declining hours of the 
evening here, buried in the most profound meditation. 
On your entrance, I was occupy ing my customary seat 
boneath that umbrageous mounting ash whicb yoQ 
perceive a few feet from you : indeed, had not your 
mind been much pre-occupied, you could scaroely have 
avoided disecvering me." 

" O, granf ther grievous I I wish I *d a stay ed to hum I 
1 was born for misfortin' and nothin' eise ! I wish to 
massy I 'd a stayed to hum to-night ! but I feit as if 
I 'd like to come here once afore I leave the place." 
(She weeps.) 

"Ahl indeed! do you prejeet leaving Scrabble 
Hül?" 

" Yes, I dew, I calklate to go next week. I must hear 
you preach once more — once more, clder, and tben I 'm 
agwine — ^somewher — ^I don't care where, nor I don't 
caT<*. what becomes o' me when I git there." (She 
sobs vioiently.) 

"0, Mrs. Bedott, you distress nie beyond limitatioD 
— permit me to inquire the cause of this uncontrolla- 
ble agony ?" 

^^ O, Eldei Sniflles, you 're the last indiwiddivral 
that ought to ax Bucb a question. O; I shall die I ] 
Quill give it up T* 

" Madam my interest in your welfare if» mt^nse, al 
8* 
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low me lo entreat you stiD more vehem^jntlj to un 
bürden your mind, perhaps it is in my power lo re- 
lieve you." 

" Eelieve me ! what an idee I O, eldcr, you will bo 
tlie death o' me if you make me revulge my feelins so 
An hour ago, I feit as if I 'd a' died afore I 'd a said 
what I he^ said now, but you ve draw'd it out o* me.** 

"Bespected madam, you have as yet promulged 
nothing satisfactory, permit me — " 

"O, granfther grievousi must I comc lo'tl well 
then, if I must, I must, so to begin at the beginnin\ 
When I fust heern you preach, your sarraons onset- 
tled my faith ; but afker a spell I was convinced by 
yer argefyin', and gin up my 'roneus notions, and my 
mind got oonsiderable earm. Bat how could I set 
Sabberday after Sabberday under the droppia's o' yer 
voice, and not begin to feel a mor 'n ordinary interest 
in the speakei ? I indevored not tew, but I couldent 
help it ; 't was in vain to struggle against the feelios 
that prepossest mj^ buzzom. But it 's all oyer with 
me now I my felicitude is at an eend ! my sittiwaüon 
18 hopelessl I shall go back to Wiggletown next 
week and nevcr truble you no more/' 

" Ah, Mrs. Bedott, you alarm — ' 

" Yes, yo\; nevcr '11 see no more trouble with Pris- 
Billy. I 'm agwine back to Wiggleton. Cau't bear tc 
go back there nother, on account o' the indiwiddi 
wals that I come away to git rid of. There 's Cappen 
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Oanoot, he 's alwajs been after me ever sincc my lius- 
band died, though I hain't never gin him no incur- 
lidgement — ^but he won't take no for an answer, I 
dread the critter's attentions. And Sqnire Bailey — 
he 's wonderful rieh — ^but that ain't no recommendation 
to me, and I Ve told him so time and agin, but I s'pose 
he thinks I'll come round bumby. And Deacon 
Crosby, he lost his pardner a spell afore I come away, 
he was very mnch pleased with me, he 's a wonderfii] 
fine man — make a fiist rate-husband. I kind o' hesi- 
tated when he promiilgated his sentiments tew me, 
told him I 'd think on 't tili I come back — s'pose he 11 
be at me afi soon as I git there. I hate to disappoint 
Deacon Crosby, he 's such a flne man, and my dezeased 
oompanion sot so much by him, but then I don't feel 

for him, as I dew for . He 's a Presbyterian tew, 

and I don't think 't would be right to unite my desti 
nation to hisen." 

" XJndoubtedly in your present State of feeling, tho 
uncongeniality would render a union — " 

'* O, dear, dear, dear I I can't bear to go back there 
and indure their attentions, but thank fortune, they 
won't bother me long — I shall go into a decline, I 
fcnow I shall, as well as I want to know it My troub- 
les'll soon be over — ondoubtedly they 11 put up a 
monnyment to my memory — ^I 've got the discriptioD 
in ready for 't — ^it saya, 
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Uere •leeps Priasilly P. Bedott, 

Late relio of HezekiRry 
How mellanoolly was her lot 1 

How soon Bhe did expiro I 

She did n*t commit eelf-Baicide, 
'TwaB tribbilation killed her, 

O, what a pity ehe had n't a* died 
Afore ahe eaw the eider I — 



And O, eider, you '11 visit mj grave, won't ye, and 
shed tew or tliree tears over it 7 'T woold be a oon 
Bolation tew me to think you would." 

'' In oaae I sbould ever have occasion to joumey 
thro' tbat sectioii of country, and oould consistently 
with my arrangements make it convenient to tarry foi 
a Short time at Wiggletown, I assure you it would af- 
ford me much pleasure to visit your grave agreeably 
to your request" 

"0, eider, how onfeelin' I" 

"Unfeeling! did I not understand you correctly 
when I understood you to request me to visit your 
grave?" 

" Yes, but I don't see how you can be so carm, 
when I 'm a talkin' about dyin'." 

" I assure you, Mia Bedott, I had not the slightest 
Intention of manifesting a want of feeling in my re- 
mark. I should regard your demise as a most deplor- 
ftble event, and it would afford me no small degree of 
Batisfaction to prevent so mdancholy a catastrophe 
were it in my power." 
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"Weil, I guess I'll go hum. If Sally should 
know you was here a talkin' with me, she 'd make an 
awful fuas " 

'' Indeed, I see nc reason to fear tliat m j domestic 
should interferft in any of my proceedings." 

'• O, lawftil sakes ! how numb you be, eider ! I 
dident illude to Sal Blake — I meant Sal Hiigle, she 't 
you 're ingaged tew." 

^'Engaged to Miss Huglel you alarm me, Mrs. 

**!Now don't undertake to deny it, eider; every 
body says it 's a fact." 

" Well then, it only remains for me to assert that 
e^ery body is laboring under an entire and unmitigat- 
ed mistake." 

" You dou't say so, eider ! well, I declare I dew feci 
relieved. I couldent indure the idee o' stayin' bere 
to see that match go off. She 's so onworthy — so dif- 
ferent from what your companion had ought to be — 
and so lazy — and makef such awful poitry ; and then 
she hain't worth a cent in the world. But I don't 
want to say a word aginst her; for if you ain't in- 
gaged now, mabby you vrix) oe. 0, eider I promisc 
me, dew promise me how 't you won't marry that 
crittei. 'T would be a cjnsolation tew me when Vm 
für away on my dyin* bed, to know — " [she weeps 
urith. renewed energy.] " O, eider, I ha afreard I 'ir 
a gwine to hev tho highsterics [ 'm subjick tr 
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spasmatic affections when I 'm excited and over 
come." 

" You alarm me, Mrs. Bedott! I will hasten to thc 
hoüse, and bring the sal volatilc, which may reston 
yoxL" 

" For tbe land's sake, eider, don't go after Sal ; sha 
can't dew nothing for me. It '11 only make talk, for 
ehe 11 teil it all round the village. Jest take thac aro 
newspaper that sticks out o' yer pocket, and fen me 
with it a leetle. There — I feel quite reauaticated. 
I'm obleeged tew ye ; guess I can manage x) git hum 
now." [She rises.] 

" Farewell, Eider Snifflea I adoo ! we part to raeet 
no more I" 

*' Ah, Mrs. Bedott! do not speak in that mournful 
strain ; you distresa me beyond all mitigation" — [he 
takes her hand] " pray reseat yourself, and allow me 
to prolong the conversation for a ahort pcriod. As I 
before observed, your language distresses me beyond 
all duration." 

"Dew you actilly feel distreased at the idee o' part- 
in' with me?" 

"Most indubitably, Mrs Bedott" 

"Well, then, what's the use o' partm' at all ? 0^ 
what hev I said I what lier, I said i" 

" Ahem — ahaw ' allow me to inquire— are you in 
Msy c^rcumstances, Mrs. Bedott ?" 
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" Welli not intirely, yet ; thougli I feel considerable 
easier 'n what I did an hour ago." 

" Ahera 1 I imagine that you do not ftdly apprehend 
my meaning. I am a clergyman — a laborer in the 
viaeyard of the Lord — as such you will readily un- 
derstand I can not be supposed to abound in the filthy 
lucre of thia world my remuneration is small — 
hence — " 

" 0, eider, how can you s'pose I 'd hesitate on ac- 
count o' your bein' poor? Don't think on 't — ^it only 
increases my opinion of you ; money ain't no objick 
bo me." 

'* I naturally infer from your indifference respecting 
the amount of my worldly possessiona, that you your- 
seif have — ^" 

"Don't b3 oneasy, eider, dear — don't illude tew it 
again ; deperd on 't youVe jest as dear to me, eveiy 
bit and grain, as you would be if you owned all the 
minefi' of Ingy." 

" I will SBy no more about it." 

" So I s'p^/'se we' re engaged." 

" Undouboedly." 

" We 'rc ingaged, and my tribbilation is at au end." 
Qfor lioad droops on his Shoulder.] '*0, ShadrackI 
i?hat will nup^elina sar when she bears on 't?' 



XVIII 

f ftt Wiiim Mx'üts t0 \tx §mWf P»* 

Dear Melissy :— 
T NOW take mj pen in band to teil yc»u that ] 
ruther guess you 11 be considerably astonishttd 
when you read what I set down to rite. I Ve got 
Bome news to teil, that you can*t guess if you try tili 
next never, so you may as well give it up fürst as last 
afore you begin. And you ain't to let on a word 
about it only to Jubitcr and Kier and Seliny. Come 
to think, I don't care if you teil Sam Pendergrasseö 
wife, bein' as how she 's a partickler friend o' mino. 

But don't you open yer head about it to do othei 
indiwiddiwal — ^for I want to supprise the Wiggleiown 
folks, and make 'em open ther eyes a leetle. Corae 
to considder, I guess you 'd better not teil Miss Pen- 
dergrass, for I *m afeard sbe can't keep it % heraelf 
She might let it out to the Ken^pes, and ^hey 'd teil 
the Crosbys, and the Crasbys they *d carry it strait to 
Major Coon's wife, and she 'd be sure to teil old Daw- 
aon'e wife (the widder Jinkins that was — ^she 't wbs 
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Poll Bingham), and she 's the verrj undentical person 
I want to keep it from tili it busts upon her all of a 
sudding, like a thunder-cLip. I guess 1*11 let hei 
know 't I can hold mj head as high as hern in futur, 
for who did she g^t but a decrippid old bung head 
that she wonldent a had if she could a got any body 
eise. I guess on the huU jou hadent better saj noth* 
in' about it to Kier's wife for fear she '11 teil her folks, 
and they 'il sartinly deyulgate it all round. K you 
dew teil bar, you make her promise she won't hint a 
sillyble about it to her step-mother — she 't was Kesier 
Winkle — ^nor to nobody eise. You inust all keep it a 
perfound secret tili I come. K nothin' happens to 
pervent, we shall be in Wiggletown next week, a 
Saturday, on our bridal tewer. A Sunday momin 
we calkilate to gc tc meetin* along a you and Jubiter, 
xnd in ihe aflernoon wc shall tend the Baptist meetin'. 
I teD ye won't ther be some starin' in Wiggletown 
that day. I guess they 'II find out that I 'm as good 
as enny on 'em if not a leetle better. I shan't hev on 
ii jne o' the tliings they 've over seen me wear. My 
riggin 's to be intirely new. Yer Uncle Magwire has 
rciilo me a present of a hansome green merino dresa, 
h^'d yer Aunt Magwire has gi'n me a new brown 
vcKet bunnit, and yer Cousin Jefferson has presented 
me an elegant plaid shawl, and I calkilate to come out 
m 'em all in Wiggletown. 
Speakin z ray new wardrobes, rcminds me to tel) 
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you that if Jabe Clark coiües your way a peddlin\ 
aot to trade a ceiAt's woth with him. You remembei 
how he come it over me about the shoes, don't ye? 
Well it *B amazin' I should ever be such a fool as to 
be took in by him agin — ^but sc 'twas. He come 
along here a spell ago, and sarved me the awfuUest 
trick that ever you heerd ou. I was alone in the hoiise 
— ^yer aunt had went to a sick nabor's, and the way he 
cheated me was perfectly'dretlu). My blud oües now 
a thinkin* on 't He pretended he 'd expej ienced re- 
ligion, and lamented over the way he useü to cheat 
and lie ; and as true as I live and breathe, actilly got 
round me so 't he preswaded me to swop away an ele- 
gant stun colored silk, that cost me a doUar a yard, 
for a miserable slazy stripid consam that he said was 
all the &shion now — called it *'grody flewry" — ^and 
what makes it more aggravatin' made me pay tew dol- 
lars to boot But that wa*n't the wost on \ for com 3 
to onroll it, we found that three ar four yards away 
At V other eend on 't was all dammidged and stained 
up — 't wa'n't fit for nothing. Ter aunt was mad at 
me for bein' so took in, and yer uncle he laflft an 1 
hectored me an J went on about it — you know what a 
critter he is to bother a boddy, At last I busted oiit 
« cryin,' and went off and shot myself up in my room, 
and slayed there tili tea time — and when I come down, 
lo and behold, yer uncle stept up and handed me a 
aew green merino dress — ^hc 'd ben off to che störe 
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and bouglit it a purpose for me, fringe, and battona 
and eveij thing to trim it with, and I Ve got it made 
up, and it sets like a dandj — and I 'm gwine to be 
married in it. But I can't help feelin' awfully gauled 
about the silk. I took it to Parker and Pettibone's and 
Bwoppt it for some things I wanted. They wonldent 
allow me but eigbteen pcncc a yard, and 't was all 
*t was woth. Jabe made me take a couple o' hanker- 
chers tew, for a doUar a piece — said he 'd stake bis 
repertation on 't they wa'n't half cotton — and no more 
ihey wa'n't, for come to dew 'em up, they showed out 
piain enuff that they was all cotton — did you ever? 
He got round the eider tew — made him pay five dol- 
lars for a buzzum pin — said 't was topiz sot in gold, 
cnd it tumed out to be yallcr glass with a pinchback 
rim round it I was clear out o' pashence with the 
eider for bein' so greon — but sittiwated as I was I 
couldent say ncthin' ye know. If ever I como acrost 
Jabe Clark agin, if he don't ketch it, no matter, But 
I 'm wonderfiil bizzy about these days — and so no 
more at present from joox affectionaie mother, 

Pbisstt.TiA P. Bedott. 

P. S. Qive my love to Jubiter. I'm gratified to 
hear that the baby is so forrard. What do you calki- 
late to call him? I hope it won't be Jubiter — ^for 
m>mehow I don't egzactly like the name, tho' it sounds 
well for a man. But don't in all favor name him arter 
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yer par. Hezekier's an awful name. How de yc 
like Shailrack? That 's the name o' bis grandfather 
that's to be. Ter unde and aunt and Jeff senda 
love. P. P. B, 

P. S. Yer Cousin Jeff axed permission to read this 
letter, and he says I liain't told you who I 'm gwine 
to be married tew, nor when the weddin' 's to be, 
iior nothin'. Bat 't ain't to be wondered at that I 
forgot, for I 've got such a numerous number o' thinga 
to think on now; My future companion is tbe 
Baptist minister o' this place — ^by the name o' Eider 
Snifflea The way we come acquainted was quite 
Singular. You see I took to attendin' bis meetin' 
because the Presbyterian minister here is such smaD 
potaters that 't wa'n't eddifyin' for me to sct under bis 
preachin', and understandln' that Eider Sniffles was a 
very gifted man I thought I 'd go to hear bim. 
Well, I liked bim wonderful well, he 's a powerful 
Speaker and bis prayers is highly interestin'. So I 
goes to hear bim a number o' times. He obsarved 
me and was evidently pleased with me — ^but during 
all the time I was creatin' such a Sensation in bis 
feelins I never knowd but what he had a wife. How 
I did feel when I found out he was a widdiwer. I 
was dretfully flustrated, and kep myself as scarce as 
possible. But be foliered me up and parsevered, tilJ 
at last I consented t> accept o' bim. It 's mellancolly 
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U> be alone in ihe world, and then ministers don't 
grow on every bush. The weddin' is to take place 
next week a Wensday evenin' at yer uncle's. Eider 
Yawpers, from Slabtown, is to reform the <3eremony 
and pieach in Eider Sniffleses place the next Sabbath 
when we 're gone. 

The eider lives in a gamble mSt yallar honse. I 
mean to make him put wings to 't and make it look 
ruther more fashionable. It stans on a descendin' 
elevation that slants down to the canawl on the one 
side, and not für behind it is a morantic grove. He 
hain't no family but a little highty tighty gal that they 
bronght up. I teil ye if I don't make her stan' round 
when I get there I 'm mistaken. We shall Start for 
Wi^letown a Thursday, in the stage — and git there, 
I s'pose, Saturday evenin'. Now Melissy Smith re- 
member you 're to keep it a profound secret. I don't 
want nobody in Wiggletown to know a word about 
it tili they see us come a walkin' into meetin'. Tf you 
anser this afore we come, direct to the Reverend Mrs. 
Sniffles. 

Your affectionaf^ mar, P. P. Bkdott, 

(tili next week). 

P. S. I Ve writ an elcgy on my marriage that Jeff 
ihinks is one o' my best poims. He 's gwine to send 
it to be printed in the " Scrabble Hill Luminary," right 
ander the marriage notice. He 's a keepiu' it from 
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hifl par and mar, cause they hain't no sensc o poitiy— 
yer aunt espesbelly has always disencumdged mj 
writin' for the papers. But she can't belp herseif. 

P. R B. 

[Frcm Um Benbble HUI Lamlnary.] 

Married. — ^In this village on Wedensday, the 20th 
inst, by the Rev. Eider Yawper», of Slabtown, the 
Bev, 0. Shadrack Sniffles, of Scrabble Hill, to Mre. 
Pbiscilla P Bedott, relict of the late Deacon Heze- 
kiah Bedott, Esq., of Wiggletown. 

The fair brido has sent us the foUowing morceau — 
which our rcaders will unite with ns in pronouncing 
equal to a fonner effusion from the same gifted pen. 
Wo wish the happy pair all the felicity which theif 
distingnished abilities so richly merit — ^Eds. Lüm 

TO SHADBACK. 

PiisBilla the fair and Shadrack the wiae, 

Ilave united their fort unes in the tenderest of ties ; 

And being matually joined in the matrimonial conneetion* 

Have bid adoo to their previooa affliction. 

No more will they mooro their widdered sitüwation, 
And continner to sythe withoat milagation ; 
Bat pordners, for Ufo tc be parted no more, 
Their sorrera 1^ eended, their troables is o'er. 

O Shadrack, my Shadrack I PriBsilla dtd speak, 
While the rosy red blashes surmantied her chook. 
And the tears of affection bcdoozled her eye, 

Sliadrack, my Shadrack I I ^m yonru tili I die 

Tho heart that was scornfal and cold as a stuiy 
Haa anrrendered at last to the fortinit one ; 
Fiwewell to tLe miseries and grieft I have hadf 

1 *1l ncver desert thce, Shadrack, my Shadl 



-XIX. 

1t|t $t&- glrs. Sftifflts ^htBnU. 

T EFT Scrabble Hill this momin' in the stage for 
Libertyville. Feit like death about leavin' my 
beloved companion, but heinsisted on 't; said 't would 
be onpleasant for me to stay to bum while tbe pÄ- 
Bonage was undergwine repairs; and, besides tbe 
journey 'd be for my healtb ; so at last I yealded to 
oonformity and went 'Twas determined I sbould 
Visit tbe Crippinses, at Libertyville — ^Mrs. Crippin bein' 
my husband's couain. 

The momin was derlicious, and Aurory sbone with 
undiminisbed Insture. Tho feathered songsters wob- 
bled in tue groves ; the breezes was ladened with tho 
irn^ance of ten thonsand flowers, while natur seemed 
to vie with creation to render the scene one of unmit- 
ig&ted splendor. But I scercely noticed it a bit ; for I 
wa'n't in a sittiwation to enjoy it a mite. Alas l my 
hüll soul was with Shadrack. 

Ther wa n't but tew individiwals besides me in the 
Btage^ and they was men folks. I sbould a found the 
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joumey awftd tejus if I hadent amused myself by 
courtirL' the muses, bs Shadrack calls it I had a pen* 
eil and a piece o' paper in my ridicule, and I axed one 
o' the gentlemen to lend me bis hat to write on. Ile 
handed it out very perlitely, and I composed the fol- 
leriu' stanzys : 

TO MY OWN OKB, 

lW«well to Scrabblo Hill I 

Farewell to my dear Shad I 
\ leuve yon much against my will^ 

^d so I feel quite bad. 

Shadnick think o' me 
When I am far away ; 

1 Mrüngly «hall thiok o' tboe 
''Vherever I do stray. 

Adoo ! a fond adoo I 

Deor pardner o' my hearL 
The Idee o* oomin' back to yoo 

SostaiDB me while we pari. 

if my Shad ahonld be 
Onwell whilo I *m from hom^, 

1 ahall feel moet onpleasant^eei 
And wiah I hod n^t a ooniru 

Bat I will hope and pray 

That we may both bo able 
To mcct agin aome fhtnr day, 

Alive and oomfortabU, 

Sverj thing conspired to remind me of my abßent 

. cme. The men that was my feller passengers smoVed 

the heft o' tho time. My Shadrack loves his pipe, and 

it does me so much good to aee him enjoy it. Tho in- 
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diwiddiwal that Icnt me bis hat brought him very for- 
cibly to my mind. He was drest in black, and bad a 
wonderful dignified and tboughtfiil cast of expression. 
I made up mj mind be was a clargyman as soon as I 
BOt eyes on bim ; so wbcn I handcd back bis bat 1 
ventured to inquire wbere bis field o' labor was. He 
bem'd and baw'd, and seem'd rutber imbarrised. So I 
says, says I, " I s'poso I ain't mistaken in takin' you 
for a clargyman ?" 

But afore be bad time to answer, t' otber one — ^he 
was quite a young man— jpoke up, and says he, 
" You 're rigbt, marm — ^it 's tbe Reverend Mr. Beadle, 
of Punkin Hook." 

" And tbis is my principal Jeacon, Mr. Snobs,** 
says Mr. Beadle. 

So I told 'em wbo I was ; and after tbe ice waa 
bioke, we bad considerable interestin' conyersation on 
b. pumber o' tropics, espesbealy on tbe State o' religion 
ju tbis Sektion, particklarly in our rc^pectable places 
ci aoode. Tbey seem'd wonderful grieved at the in- 
ikity that prevails in our midst. Informe^^. *ne tbat 
tbey 'd jest ben attendin' a Convention to suppress tbe 
railroads runnin' a Sabberdays. They never travel'd 
on 't, cause it dident lay by a Sabberdays. 

They seem'd to be very mucb interested in me. 1 
isbow'd 'em tbe poetry I 'd ben writin' wbicb tbey waa 
wonderfully Struck witb, Brotbcr Beadle propoeed 
fiettin' on 't to music, and all on u« singin' il togetlier. 
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The deaoon thought 't would go in " Away with mel- 
lancolly :" but not bein' oonversant witli that tune, I 
proposed " Haddam " — a great fevorite o' mine. They 
Said they 'd amost forgot Haddam ; so I sang one stan« 
zj to show 'em how it went, and then we all put to 
and sung it together. They dident make out very 
well I dident thiuk ; dident keep no time ; aeem'd to 
be what Jeff Magwire calls independent singers^ that is, 
each one went intirely on his own hook, without pay- 
in' no attention to the rest But no doubt they done 
the best they could, and I hadent ought to find &ult 

The deacon requested me to give him the poim, in 
Order to have it printed in the " Punkin Hook Patriot 
and Journal^' After some hesitation I consented. 

At Pukin Hook my interestin' feller travelers got 
out. I regretted partin', and so did they. I invited 
Brother Beadle to come to Scrable Hill and preach 
for US sometime. He squeezed my hand, and said he 
was delighted to have met with such a sister in Israel 
— he never should forget the refreshin' season ie M 
enjoyed in my society. 

The rest o the way to Liberty ville I was 'iie only 
passenger ; but 't wa'n't no great distance. Jeot as the 
horrizon was sinkin' behind the westem skiec, I aiTiv 
at Cousin Orippinses. When I told 'em wh3 J wat» 
they reoedv^d me with open arms, for they 5e* a great 
deal by the elde:. They 're o''derly people, very wcU 
D0*; hain't no fSunily but a Jon and daughter^ botb 
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mecried and setüed. The daugliter lives in tlie same 
place, is iDarried to a risin* doctor by the name o' 
Brifegs. In Short, I think I should be quite contented 
bere if my beloved companion was only with me. 
But the accumulatin' shadders o' night, aggravated by 
the descendxn' of my candle into the socket, wams ine 
that it is time to seek my piller, and resusticate ex 
aasted nater by repose. 

for a sigbt o^ Shadrack^s lacc, 

To shine amid the gloom I 
To mitigate thia lonesome place, 

And ahod a sweet perftime. 

Web-NIGHT. — Agin I take my pen in hand to re- 
;x>rd the occurrences that haye occnrred durin' the day. 
1 riz at an arly hour, and sallied forth into Cousin 
Crippinsea garding to view the works of natur. O 
how it expends and illmninates the religious affections 
to ?ontemplate the wonders of creation. The pinies 
was all in füll blow, and ths yallar lilies riz up strait 
and stiff to court the revigoratin' atmosphere. Also 
the cabbidg*» leaves was a glitterin' with dew drops, 
and looked like ever so many lans kivered with span- 
gles. My huU soul was evaporatin' with delightftil 
meditafr'on, when cousin Crippin blowd the hörn for 
breakfas'o, and I was obleeged to go in, though I 'd ten 
time« rvther a stayed there than to eat. Cousin Crip 
oin sets a tolerable good table — makes fust rate coffy, 
though I raust say I can beat her on griidlo cakes 
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wouder whether she spunges 'em over night : lon't be- 
lieve she does ; can't have good griddle cakes without 
spungin' 'em, accordia' to m j way o' thinkin'. 

This aflernoon Cousin Cr.ppinses daughter, Mra 
Briggs, she 't was Susan Ann Crippin, called on me ; 
ruther an ornary looking woman, but quite ginteel 
and intellectible. The Crippinses had told me so 
much about her that 1 was prepared to be wonder- 
tully Struck up with her. She writes poetry for the 
" Libertyville Reflector." She invited me to attend a 
Uterary swearee at her sittiwation to-morrer evenin'. 
She says they hold their swearees once a fortnight, and 
öhe thinks they have a great attendancy to clovf.te the 
tone o' Society, and axed if we had any such thing at 
Scrabble Hill. I told her no, that they was pretty 
high strung ther already, and dident need nothin' tc 
elevate their tone. She smiled at this Observation, 
and remarked that I was rather sarcastical. 

She Said they dident admit none to membejship 
without they'd had someihing printed; but othera 
was sometimes invited to attend and enjoy the beiefit 
of the intellectible feast. And they 'd be happy to 
See me. I 'd have the pleasure o' meetin' a number of 
literary charicters ; among 'em " Neil Nox," the cele- 
brated critic, and " Kate Kenype," the well-known 
and greatly admired advocate of women, She pro- 
Bumed I 'd heerd of 'em both. " Neil Nox" was very 
severe, y^tj sarcastical, very, indeed. I told her I 'd 
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a natnbor o' poims printed mvaelf. Sbe lookt quitc 
s-.uprised, and I confcss I was sorprisder yet that slie 
hadent seen or heerd o' my pieces in the " Scrabble 
ICH Luminary." On tbe bull, I was rutber disap- 
pointed in Cousin Briggs. But I mean to go to tbat 
Bwearee any bow, if notbin* bappens. But we 're 
pocr sbort sigbted mortals. 

Foor ignoTant oritteiB we I 

To our shortHiighted noe 
TiiingB fütar in liflB^s myeterj 

Ard like enongh never 'II take plaoe. 

Fridat. — ^Last nigbt attended tbe literary swearec 
at Cousin Briggses. and was biglily mtertained. Tber 
. Vk'as ten or a dozen present, and four on 'em bad orig* 
inal productions. The most exiinguisbed articlewas 
tbe Widder Reade's. She pigns ber perductiou? 
"Neil Nox," Sbe 's a very flesby woman, with a 
wonderful small bead. I took particular notice of 
lier 'cause sbe 's so notorions in a literary point o' 
View. She had a singlar loolcn' bead dress stuck atop 
i»f ber bead. Her nose is awful long, and tums up 
attbe eend; very bandy, saves her tbe trouble o' 
tuxnin' on 't it up every tirae sbe reads a poor piece o' 
poetry, and sbe don't seem to read no other exceptin' 
Cousin Briggses. Sbe was drest in a sky blue muslin 
ilress with flounces almost up to her waist^ that mado 
her look sborter and flesbycr than she actSly was, 
She had a dratful severe critisism on the Araeriraü 
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poits, espesHally a corting long-feller, as she callod bim, 
Bcme tall indiwidiwal I s'pose. She cut him aJl to 
pieces, declaring that he had never writ a line tbat 
could be call poitry in all bis bom days She said 
that hifl Eve Angelins was a perfectly nonsensical 
humbag. I presume that 's some young woman he 'a 
ingaged to. I thought if she was a mind to wbule 
away aginst the long- feller she might, but she might a l<*t 
bis intended alone. Cousin Susan Ann axed me after« 
wards if I dident think Neil Nox was awful cuttiu'. 
She Said she shouldent like tc come under her lash. 
She wondered what long-feller 'd say when he jume to 
eee that critisism, as he ondoubtedly would, for 
't would come out in " The Beflector*' aforc long ; Neil 
eontribbits to that paper. Tbinksme I ain't afeared ol 
her ; I guess she '11 change her sentiments when she 
hears my piece. She '11 think ther is such a thing as 
poitry in Ameriky then. For I had in my pocket the 
stanzys I writ in the stage — ^I 'd brought 'em along, 
thinkin' like enough I should be called on to read 
Bomathing. 

The editor of " The Eeflector " was thero ; he 's Presi- 
dent of the swearees. A wonderful small, jandeiy- 
lookin' young man, with blazin' red baur, and exceed 
inly pompous, bat oncommon talented. He had an 
artide on the prospects of the literary horizon tbrough- 
out the World His sentimeits differod from Neil 
(Toxes inasmuch as he held that Ameriky was the 
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only coimtry where poitry had reached the hight of 
its zenith. To prove it, he brougbt forrard Cousin 
Briggses writins, said that even Neil Nox, the severest 
critic of tbe age, spared her; tlier wa'n't nothing in 
her poitiy that no critic could git hold of. He woiind 
up, at last, by glorifyin', in a most eloquent manner, 
that both o' these remarkable writers were contribbit- 
ors to his paper. 

Nextcome Cousin Susan Ann Briggs with her article. 
'T was a very affectin' poim on, the death o' Deacon 
Paine's danghter. I don't remember but one stanzy, 
and that come in at the eend of every alternative 
yerse. It runs thus : 

Fond parents weep for me no moro, 

That I no more am given ; 
We'll Bxirely shall meet when lifo ia ore, 

High np above in heaven. 

I must ax Cousin Briggs for a oop y on 't, it 's very 
good, though I actilly think I car jeat it ; 't ain't for 
me to say so, however. Her newspaper name is 
"fenella Fitzallen." 

The last indiwidiwal that read was an olderly young 
woman, named Samanthy Hocum, a wonderful tall, 
elab-sided, coarse lookin' critter. Her hair looked 
Angular, 't was all raked back off her forrard, and 
tnade her phizmahogany look amazin' broad and 
bTa25en. She certainly was oncommon odd and omary 
lookin', Had on a red calico dress, and a queer kind 
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of a bobtailed litüe thing, made o' green ßilk, witli 
brass buttons down it Take her altogether, ^h^^ wa;? 
about as singular a critter in her appearaux as V v». 
8een in some tiine. But she 's oncommon smart Sic 
had an article on tbe subject o' " Woinan's Uigbts.*^ 
T was a powerful perduction. She hil J that tae men 
hadent no bizness to monopolizc every thing, ard 
trammil the female sect. I thought to myself they 
hadent showed no great disposition to trammil her so 
far. She writes for the "Pidgin Piut Becord of 
Gtenius," and signs Kate Kenype. 

Them was all the articles that was read last night^ 
though ther was several more literary indiwidiwala 
ther. A fat, pudden-faced young man that writes 
poetry for the "NewvUle Star and Trumpet," and 
signs " Phil Philpotts." And then ther was a ruther 
good lookin' young woman that writes the amusin' 
articles for the same paper, and signs 'em " Betsy But- 
tertub," and some more, but I disrememberthelr r e-^^ 
paper names. 

After the readin' was over, the Company diverted 
the time tili the refreshments come in to walkin' round 
and round through the foldin' doors to the hall, and 
then from the hall through the foldin' doors agin, aa 
if ther lives depended on 't. The editor, he walked 
with Neil Nox, and Phil Philpotts with Betsy But- 
tertub, and Kate Kenype, she stramanaded round alone^ 
wonderful independent I sot on the sofy a^d talked 
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to tte Briggses tili I got as dizzy as a fool, seein' 'em 
go round and round. I wanted to i-cad my poim, and 
r seed plainly that Cousin Suäin Ann dident mean to 
a£ me to (shouldent -^onder if she was a little jealous). 
So I deU^imined I Tfould read it whether or no: so 
wnen tlie Company sot down tc take refreshment, I 
ey^aksnp and says, that seein' I'd ben eo eddified 
rpyrelf, I thought I 'd ought to contribute my share io 
♦hp evenin's intertainmcnt; a.T\d tlicn without furdcr 
ado, I ^akes out my piece and röada it. 'T was very 
mucli admired. Neil Nox declared 'twas wbat ehe 
called poitry, and the editor requested a coppy on 't to 
put in " The Eeflector.' I gi'ii it tew him. It dident 
strike me tili after I got hum that I'd gi'n it tho 
Beverend Mr. Beadle, to be printed in the " Punkin 
flook Patriot and Journal." So I s'pose the tew 
paperr 'U be accusin' one another o' stealin' on 't, and 
bhere 'il be a reglar newspaper quaml about it; and 
I shall bc drawn into pabiic notico in r? manner very 
imbarrassin' to my retirin' Jisposition. But I can't 
b.^'p it. We literary characters must expect to be 
«ubjected to u greatmany more onpleasant things than 
falls o the lot o' privit indiwidiwaLi — ^it's the fate o* 
genius. 

Don't know but wbat I 'd try git up & Literary 
Swearee Society in Scrabble Hill, if I dident s'pose 
Sally Hugle 'd make herseif so conspickiwous in it 
But I know she would. She 's so awful vain, and 

9* 
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thiüks herself sucli an amazin' poitess, though as to 
that, every body knows she can't write I feel kiuder 
8ony for her, she mistakes her calling so. I shoxuJ 
lament to have her make such a laffia' stock :>f hera4*/lf 
as she would if ther «^as any literary dewins there. 

Saturday Evening. — ^Larnt to-day, through Dr. 
Briggs, and by a long chain o' circumstances tew nu- 
merons to be detailed here, that the indiwidiwals that 
past themselves off for a clargyman and deacon in the 
stage, was nothing but a couple of hoss dealers &om 
Varmount, with no more sense o' religion than the 
animals they trade in. O, 't is mellancoly 1 I feel to 
lament that human natur should be sunk to such a 
turrible a pitch as to deceave a reverend lady co aw- 
fully. I pitty the poor degraded, deluded critters 
Crom the bottom o' my heart I hope they maj 
have grace and space to repent To think o' my bein 
so took in I Well, they 11 have it to arswer for. 
that 's a comfort. But 1 hope they '11 be iei to sef. 
ther sinfulness afore it 's tew late. To think o' mj 
lettin' 'em have my poitry tew, that galls me. I wisli 
they 'd steal somc bosses and be took up and sent tt 
the st8.te8 priöui;, the misurafale wreü^hes— but I tbi • 
give 'em- I al-vays forgive — ^I never lay up nothing 
aginst nobody— the consarnid crit^ers 1 

To-morrer '11 be Sunday — intend to go to meetin 
d 1 can command mv feelins suißcient But ondoubfr 
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edly I shall be all day a counterastin' the preachei 
with mj companion, and so sha'n't enjoj mj mind, 
KDd have aa refireshin' a season as I otberwajs shonld. 

Agin tlie M?red day 

Of sacrad re«it Las oome, 
And to my inmost feelins bringi 

My Shadrack^s imagQ hnin. 

I d rat her spend the day 

With h'im than where I am, 
A hoMin^ of bim preaoh and pny, 
^ And givin' ont the palam. 



XX. 

®|[e $tb Strs. Sniffüs 8t luve. 

* T MUST Show ye rny daggertype, sister Magwire. 
that I Lad took while I was gone." 

" I want to know if you Ve got oueo' them things I 
I 've heerd about 'em, and had a great curiosity to see 
'em, Pray liow do thcy take 'em ?" 

" Well, I 'll tdl ye. Sal ! Sal Blake, corne in here I 
Why don't ye never start some time or other when I 
call ye ? You go up staira to my Chamber, and fetch 
here that thing kivered with morocker, that lies on 
the stand. Step quick, you — and don't ye be gone 
longer 'n tili next day after to morrer, if ye can help 
it. And here ! don't 3'ou open it — ^you fetch it right 
ßtraight along down — d' ye hear. That young one 
does try my patience the worst way — she's the slowest 
o* all created critters. I don't b'leve it done her any 
good stayin' with you while we was gone. I wish 
the eider 'd a sent her to the Widder Grimeses — ^I 
guess she 'd a made her fly round. I don't s'pose you 
trained her a mite." 

" Well, I did n't see no occasion for it. She seem^ d 
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willin' enougü to dew witncut drivin*. And besides, 
I don't approve o' workin' half-grown gab so hard ah 
ßorae folkfi» de\^'. It stunts 'em. and injures their co.'a 
Btitutions." 

'* I (leclare, if that ain*t a briglit idee ! jist as if— 
Af trae as natur, there she comes I What 's got into 
ye, Sal, to make ye so spry all of a sudding? I guess 
3 '? Seen a gbost on the ^tairway, did n't ye? There 
Sister Magwire, isn't that strikin' ? Sal, you huzzy I 
'yhere 's yar manners? don't ye know no better 'n to 
be a gawpin' over Miss Magwire's Shoulders ? go into 
Lhe kitchin — budge I" 

" Why Sister Sniffles, dew let the poor child look 
at it — ^what härm 11 it dew ?" 

" Sister Magwire, I wish you would n't interfere in 
my domestio arraugementa — Sal, you put for chö 
kitohin, and £nish pearin' them apples and wnen 
ve 've got 'em done, take hold and scour them pans — 
and ion't ye stop to look out o' the winder — and as 
soon as ye git done scourin' the pans, come hc^e, and 
I 'U teil ye what to do next. I rather guess I '11 iarn 
that critter to know her place, afore I Ve ben here 
much longer. She hain't never had no Instruction 
^bout what belongs to her sittiwation, at alL" 

"Poor thing I don'* blame her, I'm sure. You 
ki*ow, Miss Sniffles, the elder's first wife, brought her 
ap as ü she was her own daughter." 

" Well, I mean to show her the difference betwixt 
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genteel folks and them that 's bom to be underUn'a 
But aln't that a wonderful strikin' picter?" 

" It is, actilly ; look3 as nat'ral as life— especially 
the elder's specs and your cap." 

" I had a conple more* just like it took at the saue 
time : one for Melissj, and t' other for Sam Pcnder- 
grasses wife, I think the position 's very interestin' 
— me a leanin' on the elder's Shoulder, and holdin' 
hold o' his hand," 

" They must cost a good deal — don't see how you 
oould aflfbrd it." 

" Well, 1 11 teil ye how 't was — ^'t was a curus cij- 
oumstance. At Miss Pendergrasses party — see, I 
hain't told ye about her makin' a party for us, I gueas ; 
wdll, she did, and it was a reglar kind o' a wouId«if- 
ye-could consam, jist such as she always makes out 
when she tries to cut a spludge. But Sara's wifr 
meant well enough. And on the hüll 't was quite 
pleasant Most o' my old acquaintanses was there : 
Major Coon and his wife, pompious as ever; Mr. 
Orane and his wife — ^she 't was Kesier Winkle. She 
don't paint her £Eice no more now her market 'a mado 
— looks wonderful humbly. And there was old Daw- 
Bon and his wife — ^Widder Jinkins, ye know — sh»5 
'twas Pol] Bingham. She and Miss Ooon had theit 
heads together half the evenin', a whisperin' about 
me and the eider. But I did n't care — I teil ye, I hild 
my head as high as any on 'em, if not a lecüe grain 
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highar. Ther was a great deal o' notice took o' me 
and the eider. He talked up and made coDsiderable 
o' a jensation. I told him aforehand to do bis pur- 
Liest^ for I wanted old Daw^on's wife to see 't I 'd got 
a pardner ruther ahove a common plow -jogger, such. 
as hern is. And I guess she feit it some, for she 
Jooked nighty ^piteful. While the eider was a talkin*, 
she kept a hunchin Miss Ooon, and grinnin'. Sam 
PendcTgrasses wife said she obsarved to her that she 
should think I'd be m a constant State o' consam 
about the eider, for fear he'd git choaked with a big 
wor«! stickjn' in his throal Miss Pendergrass said 
ehe woald n't care a cent about it, if she was me ; for 
'twas piain enough 'twa'n't nothin' but envy becanse 
her husband oould n't talk so." 

•' But you was gwiue to teil about them dagger- 
types.'' 

" O yes. Well, Sam Pendergrasses wife axed Miss 
Ooon to play on the pianner. They Ve got a pianner 
fo*-: A"'D Elizy — ^piece o' extravagance in my opinion 
— don't see how Sam Pendergrass can aflford such 
things — ^besides, I don't b'leve Ann Elizy 11 ever 
make mach of a musicianer, for she can't play but a 
few tunes yit, and she *s ben a takin' lessons amost 
three mouths I spent the day there one day, and 
Alt thumpt away on the consamid thing half the time. 
T was eoough to split a body's skull open. Well, 
Miss Co )n she sot down to the pianner — ^and o «1! 
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ibingsl I wisli you ooiild a ben tberel If *t waVf 
hillin\ then no matter. She throw *d back hei head, 
and she roUed ap her ejes, and she thram 'd it off 
with the tips o' her fingers. But good gracious I her 
ßingin' I you 'd a gin up, I know, if you 'd a hcerd It! 
rhe way she squawked it out was a caution to old 
gates on a windy day 1 See, what was it she sung ? 
O, I remcmber — a dretful nonsensical thing, that kept 
a sayin' every little while 'Jimmeni fondly thine 
own.' I was perfcctly dizgusted." 

" But what has all tliat to dew with the dagger- 
types?" 

" Well, I was a gwine to teU — ^why can't ye have 
patienoe? I was settin' right by the pianner when 
she suDg, and I obsarved that she had on a wonderfoJ 
curus buzzom*pin. So, afber she'd got done her 
inusic, and gone back t' other side o' the roora, I says 
to Melissy, says I, what a sing'lar lookin' buzzum-pin 
Miss Coon's got on — wonder what it's made oft 
* Why, mar,' says she, * it 's a daggertype o' the Major 
— did n't you never see a daggertype?" * No,' says I, 
but I 've heerd o' 'em.' So Melissy she got right up, 
and went and axed Miss Coon if she voulc' n't be 
kind enough to let mar see her pin. I was awful mad 
at Melissy — did n't want that stuck up critter to know*t 
I noticed her pin — so I speaks up, and I sayp, * T want 
ye to understand, Miss Coon, that I did n't request 
Miss Smith to ax ye to show me yer pin ' * O, law/ 
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says sbe. 'vou/a? perfectly welcome to 8ee it.' So she 
onfastened it, and handed it to Melissy, mightj grad 
OTiß. Sbe 's always wonderful polite to Melissy — don't 
kncw. I u» eure, what's the reason she treats her so 
xnucli Letter 'n ever she did me; but I s'pose thei 
ain't nothin- abcut A«r to be jealous of. Well, Melissy 
ehe fetclied it c^er, and I could n't help lookin' at it; 
and snro enougb, there was the major, nat'ral as lifo, 
with all his trarin' regimentals on — 't was complete. 
Miss Coon axed me how I liked it 'T ain't wonderfdl 
hansome,' says I, 'but it looks fall as well as the 
major.' Miss Coon tnrned rather red, and 't was piain 
to be flcen she feit cut up. Melissy — silly thing — she 
kiiid o' wanted to plaster over what I 'd said, so she 
praised it up to the sldes — said she never see any 
th^i^g sc perfect — and iixed Miss Coon where 't was 
tock. Miss Coon said the major had it took in 
Gambletow::! a few days afore. Ther was a gentleman 
ßtayir.' tnere a few weeks, that done 'em uncommon 
correct. *G, mar,' says Melissy, *I heerd the eldei 
say be meant to go home by the way o' Gambletown 
-- Trhj ^an't you stop and have yourn and the elder's 
toou forme? Jubiter's got a cousin livin' thcre— a 
yoim^; man named Jo Baker, and he 's a comin' out 
Iherc in a few weeks. You can leave 'em with him to 
fetoh.' * Well says I, ' I '11 seo about it.' After that, 
Melissy she teazed us tili we promise to git 'em for 
UsT. She concluded she 'd like to have us represented 
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together in one picter. We 'd maae our calculaaons 
to stop in Ghtmbletown a daj or tew on our way hum. 
The eider was some acqoainted wich Eider Camstork, 
the minister there — ^had met him at the meetin' o' tho 
Baptist Plesbytery. We left Wiggletown a Mondaj, 
went round by Pidgin Pint, and stopped there to- 
ward night The eider inquired where the Baptist 
minister lived, and we went there. We had n't never 
heerd o* him afore — ^but 'twas better to go there ühan 
fco have a tavem bill to pay. His name was Eider 
Hawley. The eider he introduced himself as the 
Rev. Eider Sniffles, fix)m Scrabble Hill, and his oon- 
sort Well, brother Hawley invited us in and intro- 
duced US to his wife. She was a sick lookin' woman, 
with a hüll raft o' young ones squallin' round her. 
T wa'n't very pleasant there, tney did n't seem to be in 
wonderful good circumstances. But thr^y treated us 
very polite, and we staid tili Thursday, for Brother 
Hawley was a holdin' a protracted meetin', and invited 
ihe eider to stay awhile and assist. A Thursday we 
oome on to Gambletown, got there in the afternooTi. 
filder Cumstork was very glad to see us, and so was 
his wife. I was quite surprised when I seeii her, for 
I used to know her some. Her name was Mary 
Cushman. She used to keep school in Wiggletown 
when Melissy was a litüe gal. I sent her to Miss 
Cushman's school. Melissy liked her veiy well, but 
t never thought much o' her. She was kind o' proud 
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— could n't git acquainted with her. She would n*t 
talk about noLody. She had quite a quarrel with 
the Widder Jinkins about AI viry. Miss Jinkins tock 
Alviry out o' school. There was a great deal said 
about it. Every body was a takin' sides. Miss Jinkins 
went all around blaziu' away against Miss Cushnaan. 
But I could n't hear o' Miss Cushman's saying any 
thing, though I s'pose Miss Jinkins did abuse her 
shamefully. Well, I invited her to drink tea at our 
house a purpose to see if she would n't have some- 
thing to say about it, but she never opened her head. 
1 tried my best to draw her out— expressed my opin- 
ion o' the Widder Jinkins without resarve. But still 
the provokin' eritter never said a syllable about the 
matter. I teil you 't was the lasttime I axed her there 
io tea. I was disgusted with her. I took quite a dis- 
like to her, and when she went away I did n't care 
whether I ever heerd from her agin or not. And I 
had n't heerd since — did n't know what had become o' 
her. But I know'd her the minnit I clapped my 
eyes on her in Gambletown, for she 's ruther a Singu- 
lar lookin' woman. * Law me,' says I, * Mary Cush- 
man, I want to know if that 's you?' * Jest so,' saya 
Bne, * but I can't for the life o' me teil who youare.' 
* The dear me,' say I, * why I 'm the Reverend Mis« 
Sniflaes, she 't was Widder Bedott, o' Wigglctown.* 
Sure enough,' says she, * I wonder I did n't know you, 
but I 've Seen so many folks since I was there, it 
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ruther conf jses me somedmes.* I thought 't wna a 
pietty poor excuae for fogettin* me^ but I passed it oft 
Slö was wonderfui polite to us. They'd ben to 
älnndr, but ehe went and got dinner for us rigbt ofil 
Sh3 don't keep no help, does all her own work, and I 
nust say she keeps the house in very nice order, and 
o^^ks pretty well considerin' she used to be a school 
marm ; school teachers don't ginerally make no great 
o' housekeeper's. Her husband seemed to be wonder 
ful proud o' her; told how well she got along, and 
V liat a good manager she was, and all that. But I 
thought I 'd let 'em know 't I had n't no great opiuicn 
o' her housekeepin'. She sot on a leg o' biled muttoo 
for US, and some vegetables and bread and butter. 
So when we sot down to the table I declined talnn' 
any o' the meat Miss Cumstork axed me if I >^a'ti*l 
}»ungry. * Yes/ says I, * but I don't like biled vittals, 
ftin't used to *em.' She feit awful bad, and went ani 
lec^ht on some cold roast beef. But I told her she 
needn't a troubled herseif, for I couldn't eat cold 
iTidat So she said she 'd cut off some slices and hcat 
*eiii in a stew-pan. I begged o' her not to dew it ur in 
my opinion warmed up vittals wa'n't fit tc eat * 1 'II 
make out with a potater/ sayc I, * and a piece d' breaci,' 
At last she gin up tryin' to maks me take any tbb/ 
«Ise. But the eider he eat wonderfui hearty, I kept 
a winldn' at him to hold up, but he would n't take 
Ihe hint Afterward she brought on a rlce puddin*, 
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and tbe ddei' iet into 't in amest I eat some tew, for, 
to teil the truth, I was awful hungry, but clidn't 
want 'em to think I eat it because *t was good, so, I 
flays, sajs I, 'rice puddin^s terrible piain; but it's 
better 'n pothin', and I s'pose I sLall be sick if I don't 
eat Bomethin'.' When we was alone the eider nn- 
dertook to cake me to do abom findin' fault with the 
vittals, but I told him he need n't be consarned, for I 
meant to Iet the Cumstorks see 't I know'd what was 
what thongh I had n't been a school-marm. And I 
made it a pmt to tum up mj nose at every thing in 
the houfie all the time I was there ; and I teil yc, I 
«X)uld ii't 1 elp langhin' in my sleeve to see how on- 
comfortable it made 'em feel. Well, we stayed tili 
the next Monday, and the eider he preached foi 
brother Cumstork. The Gambletown folks was very 
much taken with him, and with me tew, all the most 
extingujshed indiwiddiwals in the place called on me. 
I see that they seemed to think Miss Cumstork was an 
am&zin' smart, intellectiblo woman, but wheneverlgot 
a Chance I Iet 'em kno w 't Jdid n't think so, nor the Wig- 
gletown folks dld n't think so nother. I ratlier guess the 
C'.\in8torks11 have to draw in their horns after this— " 
*' Well, now, SifiterBedott — Sister Sniffles I mean— 
I v?ant to know if you think 't was Ohristianlike to 
go there and abuse that poor woman in her own 
Louse, and talk aginst Her to her own congregation 
tito the bargain, when, accordin' to yer own ^inry^ 
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slie done all she could to make yer 'vic'.t bieaiant? 
I 'd be ashamed to teil on 't if I 'd acted s-d ridiciJous 
I don't see what yer object was cuttin' ui so." 

" I teil ye I wanted to shov 'em 't 1 kncw'd what 
was what" 

"Well, I guess ye show'd 'em one thingpretiy plain 
— that ye dident know whs^, poltienesa wab.*' 

"I guess, Sister Magwire, 't I know what politenebs 
is as well as you dew. It looks well for you co be &' 
tellin' me what 's right and what 's wrong, when my 
first pardner was a deacon and my present one 's a 
minister — when I want your advice I '11 ax for it." 

" Well, well, I want to hear about them daggertypos 
— how they make 'em, and all in relation tew it. It 's 
a wonderful art — ^beats all I ever heerd of. Fow is it 
th^y take 'em in so little while ?" 

" WeD, I '11 teil ye. Ther 's a pole stuck up in the 
middle o' the floor, with a machine atop on 't — kind of 
an uplong shaped consam — looks foi' all the world 
like the old cannon they haul out on Tndependenoe 
and training days. about so wide and $o long. In the 
ilttle eend on 't ther 's a hole, and inco ihat hole the 
duggerotyper slips the steel plate that the picter 's to 
'>e maJe on^ and kivers it up. Then ye have to aet 
down in a cheer about as für fiom the machiue as 
örom hcre to that stove, on an average. Thon he fa.«i- 
cns yer head in an iron consam to keei> it snU -& r 
76 've got öo set as onmorable as a wax-work, and as 
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ßtiflF as Stillyards, or Ihe picter 11 be spiled. Tbeii yo 
mnst look strait at tbe machino that Staus there a pint 
in' right at yer face — " 

" Grammany I I should tliink 't would be an awfui 
littiwation. I should be frightend out o' my wits." 

" Lawlul sakes I I wa'n't a bit skairt. Well, tlier 's 
a winder right aside o' ye, and a white sheet fastened up 
all round ye, and when ye 've got fixt, hc takes the kiv- 
er off o' the machine, and tbe ligbt reflects into the win- 
der and onto yei face, and from yer face it refragerates 
onlo the steel plate, and executcs tbe picter in a minit." 

" Well, I don't understand now a bit bettei 'n I did 
afore." 

" I nevcr ! Low dumt you be ? it 's as clear as day 
light to me. I seen right through it at fist." 

"Well, what do they call tbem daggertypes for?*' 

" 0, I fi'po3( that 's on account o' tbe daggor they 
use to poljsh off the plates aforehand. Seems to m« 
äiat was wha\ Jabe said." 

"Jabewbcr" 

" Why Jabc Olart — he took that picter." 

"You don't r' 

" It 's a curus oircumstance. 1 11 teil ye how it 
happened. I 'd no naore idoe o' the daggertyper bein' 
Jabe Clark than nothing in the worid. Nobody did- 
ent know it. He was thcre in Qambletown cüttin' a 
mighty eweU with bis daggertypes — ^makin' money 
like dirt. Had bis galicry o^cr Smith^s störe — altered 
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bis name — ^haJ a great flarin' siga a'.uck up ovor hifl 
door tbat had on't, *Mr. Augustus Montgomeiy, 
Daggertjper.* Well, we wcnt in there a Friday to 
look at bis pictui-s, and sce what he taxed for takin* 
'era— tliought mabby be 'd strike off soine on accoun 
of OUT belongin* to tbe clargy. Brotber Cumstork 
went witb us and introduccd us ; and Mr. Montgum- 
cry was wonderful polite — sboweil all bis pictera: told 
US all about 'em tew — the way be took 'em and so on; 
tbougb most on 'cm was bis own likenesses, Tberc 
was Mr. Montgomcry a readia'--Mr. Montgomery » 
flmokin* — Mr. Montgomery a sbavin' — and ever so 
many more. I forgit wbat they was all a dewin*. 
All tbe time J kept a tbinkin' I *d seen tbe man afore ; 
but to save my life I couldent remember wben nor 
wbere. He looked kind o' natral some bow, and bis 
voice sounded jest as if I 'd beerd it afore. But tben 
be lookt so different, no wonder I dident know bim at 
Srst. He 'd cut off bis \\biskers all, only a buncb on 
tbe tip of bis cbin ; and be 'd got on spectacles tbougb 
I noticcd be looked over tbe tops of 'em. He bad a 
wig, tew, coiibiderable blacker 'n bis own hair. Tbe 
older and me we stood up togetber and axed bim if 
ho tbougbt we 'd taJce well. He looked at us a min- 
UvCj and tben says be, * Jingo ! you VI make an admy- 
Table plcter.' Tben it popped rigbt into niy bead 
wbo 't was I was on tbe pint •>' s^rf:amin *igbt out 
— bui I bappened to tbir.k and bild my tongue, for 
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thruks me, I'U come up with ye old fellei for that 
' ffodj fiewry ' afore I quit ye. So 1 told him we 'd 
aet for ^ur picters ; and he fixed the plate and the ma- 
chire and arranged ua in our cheers the way wo 
wanted uC be represented — and then he took ns. But 
toe first '' ne wa'n't good. The Eider he hysted hia 
ö7ebrows--it 's a trick o' hisen — and so his pictur had 
AS mucb as a dosen pair of eyes. 'T was ruther big- 
ger 'n I v/anted it tew. I axed him if he couldent 
rcake one ruther smaller. He said, ' yes, he had a 
procesE Ij which he could manage 'em down to any 
size* t< we sot agin, a littlc furder off from the ma- 
chine, and that time 't was good. I was so much 
pleased with it, I told him I 'd have another one took 
for Miss Sam Pendergrass, a friend o' mine. The ei- 
der looked ruther surprized, but he dident say noth- 
ing. Well, he got another one füll as good as the 
first; and I liked it so well, I concluded to have an- 
other one to fetch home with rae. The eider opened 
his eyes and looked surpriseder 'ii ever; buti gin him 
a look, and he hild his tongue. After he 'd iinished 
'em all up, and got 'em all sot in the cases, says I, 
' Well, now, Mr. Montgomery, what d' ye tax ? 
* Well,' says he, ' my reglar price for a double pictei 
U tew dollars ; but I alwajs want to dew the fair 
fching by the clargy — ^ginerally make a pint to throw 
off some for them. So in your case I wont tax but 

ßve dollars for the hüll.' As good luck would have 

10 
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it^ I happened to have that ar bazzom-piu he sold mc 
eider in my work-pocket. It had ben thore ever 
Bincc the Eider first showed it to me. So I takes il 
out and holda it up afore hinu 'T was as green as 
grass, and anj bodj could see in a minit tbat 't waF 
braaa * Thore,' says I, * that 's a buzzum pin that my 
hußband bought of a pedlar and paid him fi/e dollarp 
for it. He was a wonderful pious pedlar — hed jest ex 
perienced religion — and of course he wouldeint cake 
the advantage of a minister o' the Gosp^l , and fie 
Baid 't was woth double the money he caxed ; but 
geein' he was tradin' with the clargy, he wouldent 
Charge but half-price. To be sure, it dident look so 
green then as it does now — ^the greenness was princi- 
pally on husband's side. Now I 'm wülin' to dew as 
well by you as Jabe Clark done by my husband. 1 11 
let ye have this pin to pay for the picters, and won't 
ax no boot.' Then I gin him a knowin* look. 

I wish you could a seen the critter. I teil ye 't was 
richj as Jeff says. He tumed pale, and then he 
turned red, and looked as if he was completely 
stumped. The eider he begun to ham and haw as if 
he was a gwine to say something. But I looked af 
him in a way that made him think *t wa'n't wotb 
while. Eider Cumstork tew looked perfectly as 
tonished. He examined the pin, and says he, " Why 
Sister Sniffles, this ere 's brass and no mistake— tlial 
pedlar cheated brother Sniffles most wickedly.'' 
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"What!" saysi, "you don't s'pose that a pedlar 
that had experienced religion at a protracted meetin\ 
and sold splendid ' grcdy flewry' silk for only a dol- 
lar a yard, and linen camhric handkercbers that wahi^i 
half coUon, for half price, would put ofl' a brass bu7- 
zom-pip onto a clargyman for gold I what an idce !'' 
Brother Cumstork dident say no more. Well, Mr. 
Montgomery he stood there with his knees a shakin' 
and a lookin' as if hc 'd like xo exasperate through tue 
key hole. At last says I " Come, what do you think 
'J the offer?" "Well, well,'" says he, "raly, I— I— " 
Then I marched strait up to bim, and hild the pin 
right under his nose, and says I, '* liistopher I do you 
darst to saj- that are pin 's brass?" He ketclit it out 
c" my hand and stuffed it into his pocket, and says he, 
** Well, bein' as you belong to the clargy, I s'pose I 'd 
ought to accommodate ye." So I took my dagger- 
types and started off. Jest as I was a passin' out be- 
hind the men, JaLe ketcht me slyly by the sleeve, 
and says he, '* Widder!" '*That ain't my name," says 
1 "MissSniffles, I mean," says he, "I hope yell 
keep darky i dident say nothing; but after we'd 
got inte the street, right by the comer of the störe, 
%*here ther was a hüll mess o' men staadin', I looka 
iip to his winder and shakes my daggertypes in his 
fiäwe and says I, " Jaby Clark, don't you feel green P 
Th3U 1 explained it to Eider Cumstork; and he told 
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SjLi^ta —and I teil ye it flew like eyery tliirig. The 
next mornin' Mr. Montgomery waa missin\ 

There comef the eider — ^he 's ben over to Deaoon 
ITugle's. I'U be hanged if be ain't a comin' in witli 
oac deanin' bis feet I wonder if any woman ever 
had tber paticnce so tried as miue is all tbe time I 
ITare ye be — mud and all. I wonder if it 3vei oct'.ur- 
red tew ye wbat tbat scraper was put to the door for ? 
Ye never thmk o' cleanin" ycr feet no more 'n as if 
tber wa'n't sucb a tbing ij tbe world. I guess yer 
Srst wife must a ben a wonderful particklar wo^ 
man." 

" I assure you, Mrs. Sniffles, I was not aware ib?.t 
%ny particles of mud adbered to tbe 3xtremities c.f 
my boots." 

"Ipresume ye waVt awaie on't. Ye'd go ncad 
foremost into a mud puddle as big as a meetin'-bouc«3, 
and not be aware on 't. Sal I fetcb bere tbe dust nan, 
and brush, and clean up tbis mud, quick, Tbeie! 
jest like ye! can't takc i+ up witbout gittin' down on 
yer knees to dew it." 

"Igot down to look after it — couldeE."; see yrliet«: 
twas." 

" Couldent see it, bey I Hain't ye no eyes in yei 
bead? Ye've ben so used to mud and dirt aQ yer 
days, I s'pose you actilly don't see it witbout It 's a 
lump as big as yer bead. Scoured tbem paus yit?* 

"Yes, ma'am," 
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" Well, whj dident ye oome and let me know when 
ye got done — say ?" 

"Bccauae I only just got done this minute/' 
" That *8 a likel/ storj I I '11 bet a dollar y e Ve ben 
a lookin' out o' fili3 windjr, er "ialkin' to Bets Wilson 
this half hDui. Go along and make up a fire, and 
pui Oll the tea kittle, [boxing her ears] and then go 
out and mop off the Steps, and git 'em ready for Mr. 
Sniffies to dol> up with mud agin next time he comes 
in'' 

" Well, Sister Sniffles, I guess I must go." 
' Whatl 1 thought ye was a gwine to stay to tea,*' 
" No, I can't— husband '1! Le expectin' me hum to 
drink tea with him." 

" Well, then^ I U jest throw on my things and run 
c»ve7 ani take a dish with ye, for I 'm tired, and don't 
feel .iike gittLn' vittals myself." 

*• Brother Snifflep you come along tew." 
" Well, then, Sal you may taktj oif the tea-kettle ; 
i%nd don't ye raaLe no niore fire — shet up the stove, 
and let ii go down and take y er knittin'-)^ ork and stick 
to 't stiddy. If ye want any thing to eat afore we git 
back, ye may git some o' that cold pork and taters. 
Thank fortin the cubbard 's locked, or I s^pose she 'd 
be a pokin' her nose into the rest o' the vittals— 
moopin' critter.' 



St[< Situ llrs. Snifflts ^ti^tssts (er Seuiuutito 
in ^tgarJr U i\t larsünsge. 

" T SAY I 'm disgufited with this old house ; 'tain't 
fit for ginteel folks to live in ; looks as if 't was 
built in Noah'fl time, witli ita consarned old gamble 
ruflf and leeüe bits o' winders a pokin' out like bird 
cages all round. Painted yaller, too, and such a lium- 
bly yaller; for all the world jest the color o' calomtsl 
and jollup I" 

" But you are aware, Mrs. SnifQes — " 

** I say 't ain't fit to iivb in. I 'm ashamed on '\ I 
feel awful mortified about it wbenever I look at Alisa 
Myerses and Miss Lodcrses, and tbe rest o' the liansomi^ 
ottiwations in the neighbor^iood,'with their wings and 
ibeir piazzers and foldin' doors, ana all so iazzlin* 
white. Tt 'b ridicilous that we should have to live in 
such a distressid lookin' old consarn, when weVo 
evcry bit and grain as good as they be, if not rctha 
better." 

" Nevertheless, the house is very comfortable." 

"ComfortaHe! who cares for comfort when gintfli 
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ij 's consamed 1 / don't I say if y ou 're detarmined 
to stav in it, you 'd ought to make come alterationa 
in \ You'd ought to higher the ruff tip and put on 
some wingS) and build a piazzer in front with foui 
grcat pillars to 't, and knock out that are petition be- 
twixt the Square looni and kitchen, and put foldin' 
doors instid on% and then build on a kitchen behind, 
and have it all painted white, wiib green windei 
blinds. ThaL would look something Uke^ and then I 
shouldent feel ashamed to have ginteel Company come 
to see me, as I dew now. T* otber day, when Cumel 
Billins and his wife called, I couldent help noticin' 
how contemptible she looked round at the house and 
fumiture — ^I actilly was so mortified I feit as if I 
should sink right through the floor." 

"But you know, Mrs. Sniffles — " 

" I say we 'd ought to have new fumitur — sofys and 
iäflhionable cheers, and curtain^ and mantletry Orna- 
ments, and so forth. That old settee looks like a sight. 
iLnd them cheers, tew, they must a come over in tho 
irk. ^.nd then ther ain't a picter in the house, only 
jest that everlastin' old likeness o' Bonyparte. 1 11 
bei forty great apples it's five hundred years old. I 
was raly ashamed on 't when I see Miss Cumel Bil- 
Lns look at it so scornful wken they called here. I 
g'poee she was a oounterastin' it with their beautiful 
aew picters they *re jest ben a gittin up fiom New 
Tork, all in gilt fiames. I seen one on 'em t' othcr 
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day in to Mr. Bungle'a sliop, when I went in vriih 
Sister Tibbins to :ook at her portrait tbat he 's a pain^ 
m\ I Seen one o' Miss Billinses pictera there, 'T was 
a splendid one, as big as the top o' that are table, Kul 
represented an elegant lady a Ijin' asleep by a river, 
and ther was a little angel a hoverin' in the air 07er 
her head, jest a gwine to shoot at her with a bow and 
arrer. I axed Mr. Bungle what 't was sentto his shop 
for, and he said how 't Miss BiUins wa'n't qnite satis- 
fied with it on account o' the angel's legs bein' bare, 
and she wanted to have him paint some pantaletts on 
'em, and he was a gwine to dew it as soon as he got 
time. He thought 't would be a very interestin' pioter 
when he got it fixed, I think so tew. I dew admire 
picters when they ain't all dirty and faded out like old 
Bony there, Them Scripter pieces that Sister Myers 
has got hangin^ in her front parlor — them she pai ited 
afore she was married, strikes me as wonderful inter» 
estin', especially the one that represents Pharoh's 
daughter a findin* Moses itf the bulnishes. Her para- 
bol and the artificials in her bunnit is jest as natral as 
life. And Moses, he looks so cunnin' a lyin' there 
aaleep, with his little coral necklace and bracelets oti 
O it 's a swcet pioter. And I like that other one, tew, 
that represents Pharoh a drivin' füll tilt into the 
Bed Sea after the Tsrelites. How natral his coat-taila 
flies out. I think some Scripter pieces would be ^ery 
approbriate for a minister's house. We might git Mr 
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Bmigle to paint some for the front parlor, and our 
portraits to hang in the back parlor, as Miss Myeis 
has theim. But law me 1 what 's the use o' my talk- 
in' o' havin' picters or any thing eise that 's decent ? 
You don't take no intcrest in it. You seem tobe pcr- 
fcctly satisfied with this flambergasted old house and 
every thing in it.''' 

*•' My former consort never desired any thing snpe 
nor to it." 

" Yonr former consort I I 'm sick and tired o' hear 
in' about her. 'T aint by no means agrceable to havo 
dead folks throw'd in yer fixce from momin' to night. 
What if she was satisfied with her sittiv/ation? 
*T ain't no sign I should be. I s'pose sho hadont 
never ben used to nothin' better, but I Aare." 

"Butj Mis. Sniffles, you must recollcct that — ^ 

" I say 't ain't to be put up with. I want to havc 
Bome Company — ben wantin' tew cvcr sence we v/aa 
married ; but as for invitin' any gintccl people a*7isitr 
ir,' to such a distressid old shell as tbis is, I won't dew 
3t. -and so — Miss Billins aud Miss Lodcr jmd them 
would say I was tryin' to cut a swcll, nncl couldont 
sn5ike it out And I don't inean to acci^pt no moro 
mvitations amonkst them that lives in style, for it ag- 
grayates me, it does, to think hovv different I'm sitti- 
wated. Sc you niay make yer pastoral visits without 
m/b m future, for T Ve made up my inind not to go out 
none as long as wo live in this ridicilous old liov^e.'* 

10* 
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" But recollect, Mrs. Sniflles, this honse is a parsonage 
— ^1 occupy it rent free.^ 

" I don't care if 't is a parsonage. I say ihe congre- 
gation might afford you a better one, and for my part^ 
I 'm disposed to make a fuss about it" 

" Mrs, Sniffles, you must be aware that I am not 
poflsessed of inexhaustible means. I have nerer at- 
tempted to conceal from you this fact — tberefore, you 
must also be aware that there exists an entire impossi* 
bility of my erecting a new residence on thfe plan 
which you propose. Nor is it at all probable that the 
oongregation would be willing to make such altera- 
tions in this as you suggest. Yet, I assurc you, that I 
have not the slightest objection to your employing 
your oim means in the construction of a more elegant 
edifice." 

" My own means !" 

'* Yes, Mrs. SniflBes. Your dissatisfaction with the 
parsonage is so great, that I liavo for some time past 
been expecting you would propose building a new res- 
idence ; and I repeat that such an appropriation of a 
|K)rtion of your funds would meet my concurrence." 

"Myfunds!" 

" Your fiinds, Mrs. Sniffles. It is a delicate sabjco 
and one on which I have hitherto hesitated to mako 
mquiry, although possessing an undoub Jed right Lo d« 
wo. I havo becn expecting ever siace our union, that 
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yott nvoold inform me how and wheie your property 
\a inyested." 

" My property !" 

**Your property, Mrs. Sniffles. In what does it 
eonsist, if I may be permitted to inquire ?" 

"Land o' liberty I you knovv as well as I dew." 

" What am I to infer from that Observation ?" 

" Jcst what you 're a mind to. I ain't woth money, 
and I never said I was." 

" Mrs. Snifläes, you are well aware that on your ar- 
rival in this place, common report pronounced you to 
be an individual of abundant means, and I have al* 
ways labored under this Impression — ^an Impression 
which, allow me to remind you, yourself confirmed 
in a conversation which occurred between us in the 
parsonage grove." 

" You don*t mean to say *t I told you so, and you 
darsent say 't I did." 

" A-hem — ^I mean to Lay that you did not deny it 
when I delicately alluded to the subject. On the con- 
trary you led me to infer that such was the fact, and 
under that Impression I was induced to accede to your 
proposal." 

" My proposal ? What do you raean to inslnniwale ?" 

" I shöuld have said your — ^your — evident inclina- 
tion for a — a— matrimonial engagement. I deeply re- 
gret, Mra Sniffies, that you should have allowed ycur 
»elf to practice ujH)n me what I can not consider in any 
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other ligbt than that of a heinous and uumitigated 
deception. I regard it as an act quite incompatible 
with your religious professions." 

" You dew, hey ? Teil, you can't aay 't I ever told 
you out and out thal I was woth property ; and if 
you was a mind to s'pose so from what I did say, I 'm 
Bure 't ain't my fault, nor I ain't to blarae for other 
folkses saying I was a rieh widder." 

"Mrs, Sniffles, T lamentexceedingly that youshould 
view it in that light. You can but acknowledge that it 
was your duty when I requested information on thc 
Bubject, to have given me a correct account of your 
property." 

" I hadent no property to give ye an accout of." 

** You shouH have toid me so, Mra. Sniifles, and 
not have suffered me to infer that you was in casy 
circurastances." 

*• 1 teil ye agin, I couldent hclp what you inferred^ 
and s'pozen I could, whi'5h was the niost to blame, me 
foT lettin' you think 1 waa rieh, or you for raarryin' 
me because you thought I was rieh ? For my part, I 
think (hat was ruther incompatible with ycnr profess- 
ions. Ministers had ought to have their aüections sofc 
ftbove transiterry riches." 

**Mrs. SnifHes, this Is a — ^a— dclioato suhject, wo 
wilj waive it, if you please." 

" But I think the congregation onght to fix up the 
house." 
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** I will Iny it befoie the session at the next meet- 

"Well, dew, for pily's sake. And if they agree to 
fix it, ni go a journey somewliar while it 's a bein' al- 
tered, and you can board round, and Sal can stay at 
BiBter Magwire's." 

Extrac*j8 from Mrs, Snifflesf Diary. 

SiBBATH Dat Ey£NiKG.— O, wbat a precious sea* 
son this day has been to mel My pardner haa 
hild fortb with uncommon unction. O, may he long 
De a bumin' and shinin* light to tbe world ! My feel- 
ins to-day Las been of the most desirable natur. 
that I could say so every night ! but, alas I ther is 
times when I feel as cold as a stun, when the tace o 
creation seema to frown, and evidences is wonderlxd 
dull. And then agin, I 'm as bright as a doUar, and 
have such wonderAil clear manifestations, and such 
oncommon neamess — and such a sense of intarnal 
satisfaction. O that I could always feel as I 'd ought 
to feel. Dear suz ! I 'm often reminded o' what my 
doceased companion, the lamented Deacon Bedott, 
ased to remark, " We 're all poor critters." 

To-^7 we 're ISable to fidl, 

To-morrow up we dimb, 
For 't ain^t onr natare to enjoy 

Bclij^on all the time. 

Mond AT. — ^Have ben very much exeroised to-day 
on aocount of Sally Blake, our help. Her depravod 
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natur i^as showed out ic a yery trjin' manner. But 1 
fecl to rejoice that I Ve ben enabled to be fidthful wiih 
her. How I have wrasüed day and night for that dis- 
tressid child ! O, that I may have grace to bear with 
patience and resignation the dailj trials I have to un- 
dergo with her I I feel to be thankM that thns äir I 
have ben snpported and hain't sank ander it as manj 
would a done. O that I maj be enabled to feel and 
realize that such aflOüctions is sent for the trial of mj 
faith. 

Thursdav. — 0, what a responsible sittiwation is 
mine as President of the " F. U. D. G. E., and A. So 
eiety 1" I 've realized it in an overwhelmin' degree 
to-day. Attended the meetin' this afternoon, and 
Bome very onpleaant circumstances occured. But 1 
feel to be truly thankful that I had grace to presarve 
my uniformity in the midst of the diflMrilties. I wish 
I could say as much for some o' the rest o' the mem- 
bers, especially Sali Hugle. O, the vanity and pride 
o' that eritter 1 it grieves me to the heart. 

Saturday. — My beloved Shadrach has jist inform- 
ed me that the parsonage is to be repaircd and made 
comfortable. My dear pardner has requested it to be 
done intirely to please me, and quite unbeknown to 
me. It 's true it needs it bad enough, but then I never 
should a thought o' complainin' about it T feel that 
l 'm a pilgrim and a sojourneyer here, and hadent 
pught to be partickler, and so I to]d the eider when he 
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proposed havin' the licuse repaired. But he insisted 
on 't and I consented more for bis sake than my own. 
that I may be truly thankful for the blessins I injoy 
eBpeoially for sucli a pardner I 



t be tho daj o* eacred mirth 
That gave my dear oompuiion biitb • 
Inst men rojoioe while SiUy Bings 
Tk« bliM herprecions Sb«dr»ok brf-H9t 



XXII. 

T^ON'T care a snap for him, hey? Now Nancy 
Harrington, I want to know if you think 
you 're a gwine to make me believe such a story as 
that? I know better. I can see as für into a mill- 
stone as any body — and I know and have know'd for 
better 'n six months how *t you and Jasper Doolittle 
tuck a notion to one another. 'T is extrawnary how 
gals will talk I If you don't care a snap for hina, 
what makes you go with him to lecters, andconcerts, 
and sleigh-rides, and all kind o' dewins ? Don't teil 
me you don't care a snap for him. He 's a real nice 
young man tew — stiddy and industrus and dewin* 
well — you never '11 have a better chance in yer lifo— 
mabby he hain't said nothin' partickler to you yet — 
but tbat 's no sign he ain't a gwine tew as soon as he 
gits bis curridge.up. Ile 's ruther bashful, you know 
— it takes them sort o' fellers longer to come to the pint 
IQ sach matters, they want considerable spurrin' up, 
and I advise you not to let nobody eise hear you say 
you don't care nothin' about Jasper Doolittle — troubla 
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Gomes o them kind o' Speeches. I know by experi- 
ence— I come purty nigh losin' yei Uncle Joshaway 
!">y raakin' an unprudent remark o' tbat nater, I '11 
teil yoTi how 't was, and mabby you '11 take wamiii' 
by it 1 remember egzackly when 'wwas — 'twas in 
tho month o' March, about tew yeai and a half arter 
Sister Bedott was married; yer uncle and me'dben 
keepin' Company all wintcr: he come t'onr house 
eveiy Sabberday evenin* regulai'ly, besides always 
secin- me hum from singin'-sehcol and evenin' meet- 
ins, and so forth — 't was town talk that we was en- 
ft^fted — Joshaway Magwire and Melissy Poole — tbat 
was the story all round. But all this time, mind you 
—he hadent said a word tew me about havin' on him, 
though I was suspectin' every day when he would, 
You see he was awful bashful. Well, one night 
(H was in the month o' March), we was gwine hum 
from singin'-school — nary one on us dident say nothin' 
for some ways. At last yer uncle ham'd and haw'd 
tew or three times, and then says he to me, says he, 
" Melissy I" says I, " Hey ?" — ^but he dident continoer 
for some time — arter a spell he ham'd and haw'd agin 
—and he says to me, says he, " Melissy I" says I, 
"Well — what?" but still he dident continner. At 
iast I see we was a giltin' purty nigh hum — so I says 
to him, say I, " Joshaway — what was you a gwine to 
^mark ?" So then he says, says he, ** I was a gwine 
lo say — ^" but hie curridge failed and he 'lident Ornnh. 
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Afore long we come to the gate, and there wc sk^pt 
(we used to stop awhile at the gate in a gineral way), 
and ways he, " Melissy I" says I, " Joshaway Maguire, 
what dew you want?" " Why," says he," "I was a 
gwine to ax you— ." Jtst then yer granf ther Poolf* 
opened the door and came out, and so yer uncle went 
off and I went in. Well — ^next day Hanner Canoot 
come in t'onr honse — and she begun to joke mo 
about yer uncle — ^now I never coald bear Hanner 
Canoot — she was a reglar mischief-makin' old maid — 
always a meddlin' with every body's bizness in the 
place — and sure as she see a young cupple appearantiy 
attached to one another, she 'd insiniwate sutin' or 
other against 'em. She couldent git no swoetheart 
hersel^ and it made her awful cross-grained and mad 
at them as oauld git 'em. I hadent never had no 
diflikilty with her — ^but I dispised her — and yei 
gram'ther Poole used to say to me firequently, " Me 
liasy, dew be keerful what you say afore Hanner 
Canoot — she 's a dangerous critter" — and I was kerftd 
in a gineral way. And then, you see, ther was 
another thing about it — ^there was her brother, Josiar 
Canoot — ^he 'd ben tryin' to be perlite to me tew or 
threc year — and I wouldent keep Company with him, 
Aor haye nothin' to say tew him — and Hanner she 
know'd it, and feit awful spiteful to me on account o* 
IhaL Speakin o' Siar Canoot — the last time I was up 
to Wiggletown, yer Aunt Bedoot telled me he was 



:{mtö pertidder to her. He bain'i never ben marrieA 
I s'pose ndbody -vcaldent ha^'C him- he was s^) lazy 
and so oonsarnec disagreeable and so awful buirA»lj. 
Why bis baJr was as read as blazes — ^and be badent 
DO nose at all — ^anc wbat tber was on 't turaed rigbt 
üp straigbt. Wben ycr Aunt Bedott tell'd me about 
bis steppbi' up to her, I say, says I, " I bope you 
won't incurridge bim, Silly — for be 's a poor sbifkless 
ciitfcer.'* " Wby no be aiü'tj notber," says sbe, *' be 's 
ben in tbc millentary and got to be Cappen Canoot." 
*' I Jon^t eare for tbat," says I ; " 't wouldont make no 
difference to ifie if be was gineral — be's Si Canoot 
and always will be/' Well, I feit awful worried 
about it, and wben I come bum, I telled yer uncle 
on% and says be, "0 don't you be afeard o' Silly 's 
laarryin' bim. I'U be bound äc hain't no idee o' 
marryin' her. Sbo always tbinks tbe men bas serus 
intentions if tbey look at ber" — tbat's wbat yer unek 
«ud — ^and I don't say but wbat H is so — Sistcr Bedott 's 
a curus critter — tbo' sbe 's a nice woman in tlie main. 
Well, I was a gwine to teil wbat Hanner said ; sbe 
Legun to joke me — ^and says sbe (I was a spinnin' on 
a grirt wbeel you know), well sbe begun at me and 
öays sbe, " Melissy, tbey teil curus stories about you;** 
wbiz- -wbiz — wbiz went tbe wbeel, and I jertended 
[ dident bear ber. Arter a spell sbe spoke up louder, 
and says sbe, ''Melissy — ^tbey teil stränge stories 
about you and Josbaway ;" wbiz — wbiz — ^wbiz went 
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Üie wheeL I made as if I dideat hear a word, sLe said 
— so bymebye she turns 00 yoir gram'ther (ahe 
was a settin' there), and eays she — " How is it, Miss 
Poole? when 's that are weddin' com:n' on ?" ** What 
weddin?" ssys mother, s«^yß she. "Why, Melissy 
and Joshaway Magwire, beshure,"' says Hanner, says 
ßhe. **Never — not as T knows on," says mother^ 
says she, "I don't know nothin' abont no such 
bizness." Well— -she sce she couldent git no satisiac- 
lion out o' mother, so 3he hollers to me agin, and says 
she, " seeras to me yer ruther hard o' hearin' to-day, 
Melissy." Whiz-z-z-z-z went the wheel louder 'n ever, 
and I dident take no notice o' what she said, Purty 
soon she bawled out agin, and says she — "I guess 
what makes you so deef, you must a ketcht cold in 
yer head last night — 't wac rather a long journey you 
tuck to git hum" — (you sce yer uncle and me went 
hum by the turnpike instid o' gwine cross lots — bnt 
how the critter found it out dear knows). Well, 1 
dident pay no 'tention, but I teil you I v/as a gittin' 
awful mad. Arter a spell she gits up and comes and 
dumpa herseif rjght down aside o' me, and says she, 
"Say, Melissy, dew teil when you and Joshaway 's a 
gwine to Step off— he 's a very nice young man, tho' 
I guess he won't nevcr set the river afire." Whei! 
she Said that, I was completcly ryled up. I d ben 
growin' mad ier and maddcr all the time — to think O" 
Uer tellin' right afofe mclher about our comin' bum 




Ilaiiner Cannoot — yer a meddling old roaid, I vriih you'd miml yer own bisness, and 
tom m« alone aboat Josh. llaguire. I woaldnU wipe icj old /«hoes on hlm.— Paos 21^ 
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by the turnpike — and then sayia' " lie wouldent never 
set tlie ri^er afire" — 't was tew much, I couldent hold 
in no longcr; so I turned round and shook my whecl- 
pm in Ler face, and says I, '* Hanner Canoot — yer a 
meddlin' old maid, I wish you'd mind yer own 
bizness and lem'me alone about Josh Magvvire — I 
udUdent unpe my old shces ort Aim." Now what did 
tbe critter dew wben I spoke so ? Why she snorted 
ngbt out a laffin, and says she, " 0, don't git in a pas- 
»ion, MelLssy — dcnt , dev/ keep your temper tili yer 
oiarried — dew." Purty sooa she went bum. Tliis 
was a Friday. Well — Sabberday come and I dident 
aee nothin o' Joshaway. I thought 't was ruther queer, 
but I reckon'd on seein' on him to Wensday evenin* 
nieetin' — so I waited with patience tili Wensday 
tvenin' come, and I went to meetin'. Well, he was 
there, and 1 s'posed of course be'd wait on me hum 
— but when raeetin' was out, lo and behold ! he went 
straight apas me and axed Cloey Foggerson if Ire 
shoulc* have the pleapurf o soöin' her hura I Then it 
all come thro' my head \[&e a fiash 'S lightnin^, what 
I Said to Hanner Canoot — ^and I know'd she'd told 
hira on *t as wet as if I 'd heerd her, I teil you I feit 
lii.e deathl I never know'd tili that minnit how 
ir:uch 1 sot by Joshaway Magwire — ^the idee o' loosin* 
nn him was awful aggravatin'. 

Well, I got hum somehow or other and wpnt 
Äiaight off U^ bed — hut I dident aleep p.un that night 
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In the momiu' 1 got up witli a tremenjaous LeadachO| 
and lookin' as pale as a ghost. Mother, sbe axed me 
whether or no I wa'n't sick, I telled her no ; but all 
that day I wa'n't fit for no biziiess — dident have no 
ppertite — and when night come yer gram'ther feit 
BO consarned about me, she gin mc a dose o' perrigar« 
lick— -cause she said if I dident sleep that night I 'd aar- 
tinly be attacked with the fever. In spite o' the per- 
rigarlick I dident sleep a wink that night nother. 
Next day I feit woss than ever, but I was awful high 
ßperrited, and I was detarmined nobody shouldent 
know the reason. Thinks me if Joshaway 's a mind 
to use me so, he may and be hanged to hinu I ain't 
a gwine to kill myself on account o' him — ^he ain't tbe 
only young man in the univarse. That was the way 
I talked — ^to myself— but talkin' and dewin's tew 
things, you know, Nancy. The more I tried to de- 
spise yer uncle, the more I couldcnt — the more I tried 
to hate him the better I likcJ him. Well, so it went 
on for a number o' weeks, Yer uncle never come 
nigh me. I used to see him co singin' schcol and 
meetin', but he never oflFered to see me hum — always 
went with Oloey Fogger&on, Afore long, every body 
was a talkin' about him and Oloey Foggerson, But 
what worked me moöt v/as — the gals begun tc blag- 
guard me about losin' my sweetheart, and thinks me, 
m git him back if I die for 't. So arter p-mderin' 
on't a speli, I made up mind T d iLourridge Siar 
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Ganoot, and see 'f (hat wouldent bring ycr unclo tew. 
Si was ready enougli to step up, you know, but I'd 
gi'n him the mitten so many times, he was afeard to 
ventur. So one day I goes by bis shop (he was a 
waggiri-maker by trade, you know)— he was a stand- 
in' ic tho door as he always was — ^in a gineral way — 
(he was everlastin' lazy) — well, I says, says I, " How 
dt aew, Mr. Canoot?" I teil you I never see a sur- 
prisder critter 'n what he was — I hadent spoke tew 
him in better 'n a year. "Well as common," says he. 
Says I, *' Why don't you never come to see us now 
day 8, Mr. Canoot?" The critter was mighty tickled 
—and says he — " The reason I hain't ben 's cause I 
reckoned my Company wa'n't agreeable." " O I Mr. 
Canootj you mustent think so," says I — ^and then I 
went off. Well, next night he come t' our house, and 
arter that he come every night — and I teil you 't was 
An awftil cross to me to treat him any way decent — 
for T hated the critter like pizen : but I managed to be 
periite tew him, and afore a week*s time he poppt the 
question. I telVd him 't was very onexpected and I 
must coDsider on 't a spell afore I gin him an anser. 
Ile seemcd appearantly satisfied, and continnerd to 
wait ou me; and I could see't yer uncle feit oneasy 
by the way ho lookt sideways at us whenever he see 
iia rogetlier — but still he never come nigh me noi o£- 
fcrcd tew speak tew me — and so it went on for tew 
hull racsths. All the nabors begun to talk aboat 
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Josiar Canoot and me — ^and Siar himsclf was a toaaun 
on me to know whether I hadent considered eny mo«l 
long enough— and what to dew I dident know. I 
was nigh upon crazy — ^my health failed — I hadent no 
appetite, nor no sperrits. Yer gram'ther was awful 
oneasy about me. You see I was all tfae darter she 
had left to hum. Yer mar was married and gone, and 
yer Aunt Bedott was married and gone tew. Well, 
I got to be a miserable critter. One evening, arter 
supper, I was in a dretful State o' mind. I know'd 
Siar was a comin' tbat night to git his anser, and I 
wanted to git red ou him. So I huv on my things 
and slipt out and went up to Sister Bclott's. She 
fiyed to the Upper eend o' the vDlage. Well, I 
found yer Aunt Bedott to hum alone. Yer ünclc 
Hez wa'n't in: — ^gone to some meetin' or other — and 
Kiar (he was a baby then), he was asleep in tho cra- 
die. " I 'm glad you Ve cum," says Silly, says she, 
" for I 'm awful lonesome. Hes has gun off some wher 
— dear knows wher : 't is amazin' how any man cav. 
be willin' to leave his pardner alone as niuch as hc 
doos. I 'm clear out o' pauence with it -if it ]iadev.\ 
a ben for that flambergasted young one's havin' the 
snuffles, I'd a went off somewber myself." (Yer 
Aunt Bedott 's a nice woman, but abe was always a>i 
awful grumbler — ^they dew say she j:iwed the deacon 
out o' the World.) Well, so she went on scoldiu' and 
A^ttin' and tellin' het troubles and trials, for cvf j eo 
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long; at last T broke in, and says I, " O ! Silly, don't 
go on so— you dont know what trovbh is." ] said it 
ia a kini o' way that startled her, and says she, " M«- 
Lßsy, what dew you mean?" I bust right out u cry- 
la*. Yer aunt huv down her knittin' work and come 
ap tew me, anJ says she, -'Meliasy Poole, what is the 
matter ?" I kepL on a cryin' and dident anser. At 
last say she, "Dew teil what aiJs you, Melissy, dew — 
't lin't nothiii' about Joshaway Magwire, I hope. I 
wo'oldent jBret my gizzard for him; ther's as good 
fishes h) tl.e sea as any 't e\er was ketcht yit." Well, 
arter a epell ^htnks mc —I may as well teil her. So 
I telled her vht huU from beginning to eend — how 
nigh yer uncle come to poppin' the question — wLat I 
said to Hanner Canoot — ^Low she provoked me to say 
it — how ondoubtedly she 'd told J bshaway on 't — ^and 
sill how and about it. Well, at fust yer aunt blowed 
.»ue up sky high, for makin' such an unprudent speech 
(she was unprudent enough herseif, but she hadent 
no patience with any body eise for bein' so). At last 
says she, " What 's said can*t be onsaid — the only way 
to mend the mischief is for Joshaway and you to git 
together and make it up somehow." " But how can 
wc git together," says I ; " I can't go to see him, and 
he don't never come to see me no more." Artor 
thinün' a spell, says Silly, says she (Silly was alwayß 
a cunnin' critter), "IVe got it now; you jest stay 
here and see to thebaby, and I '11 run into the Widder 

11 
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Magwiie'fl—it 's a good while soiice IVe bcen thcrc 
It 's purty dark now, and by tbe time I como Lnia 
it Tl be awftd dark, and Joshaway he 11 ccme wlth me 
— ^he's did it seyeral times — he 's wonderfil perlite—- 
and when we git to tbe door T '11 ax bim to come iß 
and see hnsbanA Hez won't be to hum 'tain't likeJj 
— but Josh won't kno-v but what he is—and when he 
once gits in, T 11 bet forty gret apples j ou and he U 
mako it all straight purty soon." '* 0, Silly/' says .[, 
"that's areal good idee — ^but you mustoLt let him 
know I 'm here, cause if you dew he w^n't coire in." 
"I won't, sartdn sure," says she. So she put on her 
things and off she went, and I 30t de rn the back side 
o' the room and begun a contrivin' vhat I ^hould 3ay 
to yer nncle. O, Nancy I you Ve ao idee what a stale 
of preturbation I was in — cne minnit I was afeard I 
ßhouldent say nothin' to no purpo^Je— tmd the next 
minnit I was eny most sure o' gitliii' Joshaway b&ck 
agin. Well, Sister Bedott was goji? a bull hour. 
You see Joshaway wa'n't to hum when she went, and 
K> she stayed tili he come. It did seem to me as ü' 
she was gone a year. At last I heerd 'em a comin'. 
They got to the door and says yer. uncle, says he, 
"Gbod night." "O, you come in, dew," saya yer 
Aunt Silly, says she; "Mr. Bedott wants to see you 
amazinly." " Well," says he, " I H Step in a minnit" 
So in they come. " Why," says Sister Bedott, saya 
uhe, " I wonder where husband is ! you set down by 
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the fire and 1 11 go call him. -he can't bc für off I 'm 
Bure; he wouldent go oflf and leave the baby alone." 
So he sot down with his back to me — (I was a settin 
where he dident see me), and she went off into t' othei 
room and shot the door. Gracious sakes alive 1 I 
neyer in my hüll life experienced such feelins as I djd 
that minnit — ^and I never shall agin if I live a thous 
and year. It seem'd as if my heart would jump right 
out o' my mouth. Arter a minnit or so I Jianid — ^yei 
uncle he started and lookt round — and when he see 
me he riz up and made for the door. Thinks me, 
I Ve lost him now sartain, sure. Jest as he got hie 
band on the latch, says I, " Mr. Magwire 1" He stopl 
and lookt round at me, and says he, " Did you speak 
to me, Miss Poole ?" " Yes," says I. '* What did you 
want?" says he; — ^he spoke so cold and onconsamed, 
I feit clear discnrridged, and I jest bust right out a 
crjrin'. So then he come up to me, and says he, " Me- 
lisj:v r' Says I, " Joshaway, what makes you so cold 
a^^i distant to me lately?" Says he, "You're en- 
gager, aiü't you, Melissy?" Says, I "No I ain't — ^no 
snch a thing." Arter a minnit he says, says he, 
' What made you say you wouldent wipe yer old 
{ilioes cn me?" "Cause I wouJdent,^^ says I, "and 
ther ain't but one feller in the town I would sarve such 
a mean trick, and that 's Siar Canoot — he 's jest fit to 
wipe old shoes on." Now Nancy what do you s'poze 
jrer uncle dono then ? Why he huv his arms round 
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my neck, and giv ine such a thunderin' smack as I 
nover got afore nor sence. "O, Melissy," says he, 
*'we'll be married arter all the fnss — ^won't we?*' 
" I shouldent wonder," says L And we was married 
in les3 than a month, and I hain't never had no 'casion 
to repent — ^for he 's made me a fust rate husband ; but 
only think how nigh I come to loaiu' on him jest for 
Bpeakin' as I did to Hanner Canoot She hain't nevei 
ben nigh me sence I was married — aiid as for Siar, 
he was as mad as the Bragon. 



XXIII. 

^nnt Itapins iesm$ti0n of l\t §fmnm 



O EE it 's aboxLt jear since you was here, ainH it, 
Nancy ? 'T wa*n't long afore you was mamed, I 
know. Well, ther 's been some changes here since 
then. We Ve lost our old minister, Paraon Scrantum, 
and got a new one. He seems to be a very good man, 
Parson TutÜe does— quite young yet— jest begun o 
preach, hain't ben mamed but a little while. And kifl 
wife appeared like a nice woman, tew. But I feel 
ßorry for 'em. This is a trying place lor a minister, 
and a minister's wife, tew. Though I don't know but 
wbat all places are jest so. All goes on slick enough 
yet — but I 'm afeard 't won't last long. They hain't 
ben bere but three months — ^and the folks are makin' 
a terrible fuss over 'em. You know it 's the way they 
always dew when they git a new minister. They 're 
ready to eat him up for a spell. And his wife — ^law- 
fiil sakes I ther 's nothing equil tew her. They make 
an awful parade about her. Such treatment spiles tbe 
minister^ß wivos. Afore long they begin to tbink 
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themselves the most important cliaracters in creation— • 
and really expect the huU Community to be a flyin' 
round all the time to attend tew 'em. And 't ain't at 
all surprisin' it- should be so— it *b accordin' to natur. 
But after a spell, the minister gits to be an old story, 
and the people begin to find fault with him. Somc 
think he 's gittin' wonderful tejus ; some think he ain't 
gifted in prayer, and he ain't sperritual minded enougb 
to suit some othera. But the most gineral complaint 
is, that he don't visit enough. As if a minister could 
write tew sarmons a week — sometimes three — and go 
a visitin' every day besides. And then his wife — ^'t is 
astonishin' how public opinion changes consarnin' her 
The Upper crusi begin to think she 's a troublesome 
helpless critter. Say she depends on the congregation 
to take care of her, and all tkaL They pick flaws in 
every thing she says and does. And the under crust 
call her proud — say she visits Miss J%w, and don't 
Visit Miss ThcU. If she invites some of her neighboia 
to drink tea with her — some o' the rest 11 be mad, be- 
cause she left ihem ont, and say, she feels above 'em. 
And so it goes on — gittin' woss and woss — she can't 
please nobody. After a spell, the deacons begin to 
hint to the minister that it 's güiin^ ruther hard to raise 
aiB salary, and wonder whether or no he could n't lim 
on less. If he thinks he could n't, they wonder wheth- 
er or DO he could n't dew moregood in some other plaoe» 
So at last they drive him to ax a dismission, and the 
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poor man takes bis &inilv and goes off somewhere 
ebe, to go through with the same trials and troublea 
ovcT again. And after they 've been settled about a 
dozen timea, tbe minister begins to find out that all 
wn't gold that glitters ; and bis wife if sbe is a woman 
o' sense — discovers tbat sbe ain't a snpernatral being 
nnd mnst take care of hersel^ like otber folks. 

Tbat 's tbe experience o' ministers in gineral. I 
know it by my own Observation — and I 'm sure it 
had ben tbe case witb tbe Scrantums. Tbey 'd ben 
settled in a number o' placcs afore they come nere ; 
and Miss Scrantum, berself, told me tbat it took ber a 
good wbile to larn tbat a minister's life mnst bc a lifo 
o' trial and self-denial. But sbe did larn it at last. 
Miss Scrantum was an excellent woman. Sbe wa'n't 
no gadder nor no gossipper. Sbe stayed to bum and 
took care of ber husband and cbildren. If any body 
was sick or sufferin', sbe was there to belp 'em ; but 
sbe seldom went out any otber time. She was good 
to tbe poor, tew— and divided ber mite witb 'em. 
You 'd a tbougbt folkf conldent und fault witb her. 
But tbey did. Some grumbled because sbe w'n't moie 
scKsiabld — and some was mc-d because sbe wa'n't wbat 
tbey calicd an cctive Christian — ^that is — sbe wa'n't wil- 
lin' to spend the befj o' ber time a runnin' round on 
rassionary bisness and distribitin' tracts, and so forth. 
Bat every body was outrageous at ber, cause sbe tried 
to reconoile liddy Ann Buel and Deacon Fustiok'a 
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wife — ^instid o' takin' sides with arj one on 'em — ^when 
tbey had tbat awfiil quarrel about the ostridge feath- 
ers. But I tlnonght — and think yet — that Miss Scran- 
tum acted jest as a Christian ought tc> act in that biz- 
ness, though every body eise blamed her ; and Liddy 
Ann and Miss Fustick got as mad at her as they was 
at one another. 

Parson Scrantum was a good man, tew — ^and a 
smart man — they didcnt know Low to vally him here. 
To bo sure he went away of bis own accord ; but 
I s'pose if he 'd a wantcd to stay, they 'd a druv him 
off afore long— jest as they always dew— for husband 
Said chey was beginniu' to growl about payin* the sal- 
ary. 1 cell ye, I telt drettul sorry wLen they went 
away, and so did yer uncle- vr? sot a great deal by 
'cm. And then they had such a r..ice family o' child- 
ren. Susan, the oldest, is as nice a gal as e/er I 
know'd. I took a wondertui likin' \ew her. Ker 
mother used to let her come in often and set a spell 
with me. I was awful lonesome ai\ei Jefferson went 
cff to study to be a doctor. Yer uncle wps in the 
shop biggest part o' the day, anl i usei tc be here all 
etark alone a good deal o' the time : and when Miss 
Scrantum found out how lonesome 1 vas she used to 
Beud Susan over sometimes to see me She 'd fetch her 
ßewin' or her knittin' and stay an hour or tew , and 
sometimes she 'd fetch a book and read tew me, and it 
used to chirk me up wonderfiül/. A nd Mr Scrantum, 
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he used to come in once in a while, and always had 
Bomethin good to say. 

" You Said he went away of his own acconi^ aunt ; 
how dii it happen ?" 

Well, I '11 teil ye. When they gin him a call to aet- 
fle here, they agreed to give him four hundred dollars 
a year and a donation party every winter. Well, he 
thonght he could live on that. Four Lundred doUara 
was purty small, to be sure, but then they was very 
eqainomical and industrious — dident keep no hired 
help —Miss Scrantum and Susan done all the work 
themselves. And they thought the donation party 
would be quite a help— they never 'd had none — they 
wa'n't customary where they come from. Well, they 
managed to git along through the pummer and fall. 
(Fhej come here in the spring o' the year.) In De« 
cember follerin',the congrcgation gin 'em theirfirst do- 
nation party. I dident go ; I never had ben to none ; 
used to kind o' want to go sometnnes — ^l)ut yer uncle 
wa'n't willin' to hare rae — he never approved o' them 
givin' Visits. He thinks that wheii the people vrant to 
raake their minister a present, they 'd ought to give it 
in a private way, and not go and tum his house upside 
down, to dew it So I dident go to that one. But I 
ion^t think the Scrantums thought any the less of ua 
for it ; for they know*d ive was as willin' to dew well 
by cm as any o* the congregatiori was. for yer unde 
(\ \^tijs paid his pew reut promptly, and tliat 's more 'n 

ir 
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Bome tnat was richer done.. And, beaides Lhat, we 
often äent 'em presents. They always looked upon ns 
as the best friends tbej had here. 

Well, never heerd how the donation party oome 
ouL Miss Scrantum never said nothing about it, and 
I never axed her no questions; only I know that 
through the rcst o' the winter the minister's folks 
seemed to be more pinehed than ever. I was in thero 
qoite oflen, and though thcj dident make no com- 
plaints, I could see piain enough that they had to 
Bcrimp and save, and patch and turn every way, to 
keep any how comfortable ; for they had house-renr 
to pay, and six children to support, and it takes con- 
siderable to/eed so many, to say nothin' o' clothin' and 
eddicatin' on 'em. They had a good deal o' Company, 
tew, and that cost3 something. You see they had to 
entertain all the stragglin' agents that come along, foi 
all sorts o^ societies in creation. They 'd stop thero to 
ßave payin* tavern bills. It's the way they always 
dew, ye know. Well, they contrived to live along 
tili the next winter. The time come round for anoth- 
er donation party ; and I says to yer uncle, says I — 
'^Husband, I wan't to go to that givin' visit." *'0, 
shaw," says he, " what do you waut to go for ?" " O, 
says I, " 'cause I think so much o' tho minister's folks.'* 
" Well,'' says he, *• that 's the principal reason why 1 
should want to stay away firom the givin' visit myself . 
IS for you — of course you can do as ye please/ 
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" Wdi then,** aays I, " if you hain't no objections, 111 
go ; and I wish you *d go tew, jest for once. 'T ain't 
no use to ax ?r«Ä lo go," says he ; " it 's aginst my prin 
ciples ; I always mean to dew all I 'm ablc to support 
the Gospel and help tiie minister ; but as for them 
Z^cefi-— I won't countenanoe 'em by my presence — ^that'ß 
all ; and let me teil ye one thing, if you go, I 'U bet a 
oookcy you '11 wisb you hadent a went aflerward," 
" Well that 's my look out," says L " If you 're wil- 
lin'— I 'U go." " And what '11 ye take ?" says he, " a 
elick o' tape, or a pint of emptins, or what?" "No, I 
won't," says I, " I '11 take sometbing o' more vally than 
tkaV' " Then you 'U be odS," sayK he. 

So after considerin' a spell, I concluded te git, what 
Miss Scrantum needed about as mach as any thing, aud 
that was a new bunnit She wore a shabby, faded old 
tliing, that looked as if it came over in the ark. Well^ 
I thought I could git a ginteelei one lu Harristown, 
than I couid by havin' on 't made here. So I got yer 
ancle to harness up the hoss for me, one ailernoon, 
and bein' as he was tew busy to go with me himself, I 
went over and axed Susan Scrantum to go 'long; I 
thought she could help me about pickin' on 't out 
She 'd be likely to know what would suit her mother. 
So I goes over and calls for Susan. She was delighted 
to go — she dident git a chance to ride very ofton. 
Well, we druy to Harristown, and went into the best 
'ookin' milliner's shop ther was there. " Now, Susy,^ 
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Bays I " I 'm a gwine to git a new bunnit, and I want 
your advice about what to choosu." "Why, Mian 
Magwire," says she, " I thought you had quite a nice 
one a ready," " Well, it is middliu' nice," says I, 
"but IVe wore it tew winters, and some ladies gits a 
new one every winter, ye know. So we examined 
all the bnnnits in the shop, and I axed Susan which 
aho liked the bc3t. ** I should think ihcU ono would be 
veiy purty for you," says she, pintin' lo a plum-color- 
ed satin one tliat hung on a peg. •* It 's ma's favorite 
color, and that makea me like it." Now ihat was jest 
what I wanted to know. So I axed the millincr to 
band it down, and I tried it on, for I reckoned if 't 
would fit me, 't would fit Miss ocrantuni — she wa^ 
about my size — ^and it did fit nicely, ao I bought it. I 
had to pay six dollars for 't — quite a launch out for me 
— more 'n ever I paid for a bunnit for myself. Susan 
looked as if she thought I was ruther exti-avagant, but 
she did n't say nothing. Well, I put it in a bandh ^x 
I fetcht, and we went hum. When yer unclc come in 
I showed it tew him, and he was quite pleasd with it ; 
and H wus a clear beauty, plum-colored sacin, trimm ed 
oflF with a ribbin the same color, and lace borderin', 
vvilh white satin bows between, all quilled round the 
inside. I axed yer uncle if'twas more expensive 
tilian he was wülin' I should give. " No," says he, " I 
don't bcgrudge the money. I want you to dew the 
hansome thing : but 't would suit ir.e a groat dnaJ bet 
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tor if yoQ wait tili the next day and tben take it over." 
'■O hxisLand," says I, "IVe got my heart sot on at- 
teadin' the party ; dew lemme go." " Well, go," saya 
he, "if you're Leset tew; but mark my words, 111 
l»ct a doUar you '11 wish you had n't a went." 

"Well, the day afore the party JeflFcrson come hum 
to stay a few days. I told him I was gwinc to the 
donaticü party, and he said he 'd like no better fan 
tban to go with me. Jeff's always ready to go, you 
know. So he went and got a ream o' nice paper for the 
parson to write his sermons on. At last the day came, 
and I f»rd Jeff, we started off for the party. We 
went quiie early in the evenin', for I wanted to be 
there *fore \ was crowded. Ther hadent nobody come 
when we got there, only three or four ladies, that waa 
a gittin' the supper ready. There was Glory Ann 
Billins, and Polly Mariar Stillman, and Jo Gipson's 
wife, and old mother Parker a settin' the table. You 
know at them kind o' dewins they always have a sup- 
per sot for the Company. The congregation provides 
the intertainment ginerally, but in this place tho 
minister's wife haß to find a good sbare on ^t. Miss 
Sciantum found the tea and coffee, and sugar. and 
jream, and butter, and so forth. Some o' the neigh- 
Dors sent in cake and pies, and cheese and bisouit 
But Miss Scrantum was afearsd ther wouldent be 
enoagh o' the cake and pies— so she sent to the baker^fl 
^nd got a niess more. Well, I axed Miss Gipson 
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where we should put our donations, and sho told ua 
to take 'em ia the parlor and laj 'em on tho table. 
Ther was a table Ihere a purpose to put the dry gooüs 
on, The provisions was carried into the store-rooin. 
So we went in there and laid 'em on the table. Tl.e 
bunnit was pinncd up in a newspaper. Jeff he sot 
down, and I started off to find Miss Scrantuna. I found 
her in the kitchen a makin' coffee. She Icoked dret- 
ful tired and beat out I was real sorrj I hadent a 
went sooner and helped her. She was wondenul glad 
to see me ; and I told her to go and dress herseif, and 
I 'd make the coffee. So she thanked me and went-- 
and I took hold and made the coffee. Ther was an 
awful sight on 't ; I never made so much afore in all 
my born days, and I never expect to agin. 'T was 
made in Miss Scrantum's biler. She 'd scoured it up 
for the occasion. 'T was a biler that held ten pails 
fuU — and it was brimmin füll o' coffee. After I 'd gok 
it made, I went back into the sittin'-room. They *d 
got the table all sot. Ther was lots o' cake, and bis- 
cuit, and pies, and cold meat, and all sorts o' stuff. 
Then I went into the parlor, and lo and behold, Jo 
Gipsjon's wife and Miss Parker had ondid the bunnit 
and was admirin* on 't at a wonderful rate. Jest then 
Mr. and Miss Scrantum and the children 3ome in, and 
deai mel how pleased they were with the bunnit, 
Miss Scrantum, sho tried it on, and it fitted her to a T. 
But Susan I ycm 'd ought to secn Susan 1 She jumped 
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and jBiiiked ar-ound, and lident hardly know what to 
djw "with herseif, she Tvas so delighted, "O, Miss 
If agwire," says she, " tlial beautiftd bunnit was n't for 
you after all, was it ? What a dear good woman you 
öre to iralre ma sticii a nne present. She '11 look aa 
nica BS any body no w — won't you ma ?" They seemed 
wondsrfol p^eaasd to see Jefferson, tew; and Mr. 
Scrantuin was very glad to git tbo paper — said 't was 
jist what he wanted. Well, purty soon the Company 
begiin to come, and they come pourin' in thicker and 
faster tili the honse was crammed. The settin'-room 
door was locked, so as to keep 'em out o' there tili 
öupper was ready — ^and I teil ye all the rest c' the 
house was jest as füll as it could stick, The parlor and 
the hall and the bed-rooms was all ciowded and cram- 
med. You'd a thought from the nnmber o' folks 
that was there, that ther 'd been a wonderfui sight o' 
donations brought — but as true as I 'm a livin' crittei 
- that table wa'n't half fall. But then ther was a 
good many families that fetcht one articie to answer 
for the hüll. For instance, Deacon Skinner and hia 
wife and four darters and tew sons was all there — and 
Mi'ss Skinner fetcht a skein o' yam to knit Parsoa 
Sciantum scme socks. Miss Hopkins and her threa 
darters and her son and his wife, that was a visitin' her, 
and their three children all come — ^and Miss Hopkins 
brought half a pound o' tea. And the Bunyons with 
their four young ones — ^what do you think they 
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brouglit? wlijy Migs Bunjon fetclit a litde fimcy 
bttsket to stick on the oenter-table and put visitin' 
Cards in. And the Miss Footes, three on *em they 
brouglit Miss Scrantum a pair or cofis. And all the 
Binghams, thej fetcht a neck ribbon fcr Snsan. And 
Deacon Peabody and bis tribe, thei 's as mach as a 
dozen cn 'cm, they brought a smaü cheese. I hceid 
afterward that half o' it was a donation and t' other 
half was to go for pew rent. And Cappen Smalley and 
all his children was there. He fetch a box o' i-aisins 
out o' his Store, ther was twelve pound in *t, and Snsaii 
told me afteiward that ton pound was to go toward 
pew rent and the rest was a present The Widder 
Grimcs and Charity was there, of course. They 
didcnt go nigh the donation table for some time, and 
I was kind o' cums to know whether they 'd brought 
any thing, and so I watch'd 'em, and bimebye, I ob- 
served Charity go up slily, when she thought nobody 
did n't see, and lay a little paper on the table. I had 
the curiosily to see what was in it, so as soon as I gct 
a Chance I took up the paper and peeped into 't, and 
lo and behold ! there were two skeins o' thread I did 
you eyer ? Widder Grimes is well oS, but she 's tew 
ßtingy to be decent, and Charity 's jest hT^e her. Then 
there was ever so many belonging to cther denomina- 
fcions, that dident bring nothin' ; thej come to show 
iheir good will, to let folks see that ihei/ wa'n't bigott 
and prejudiced though they did differ in a religionj 
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pint o' vicw, and git their supper. And besides them, 
I noliced a great many that I never see before — ^no 
body knowB where they come from nor where ihey 
went te^. 1 g^iess they mnst a been raised up for the 
occaaion. And then ther was an awful sight c' clifl* 
dren that straggled in from every wbere. Doctor 
lippincott, he waa there. bowin' and scrapin' rcund as 
a<raal — awftuiy e,nxioiis about every body's health; 
and hifl wife, tew, a£ much consarned as he was — and 
Üieir promiain' red-headed boy, and interestin* darter, 
Anny Marier, with her six starched skirts on — ^takin' 
ap more room than ary ten decent drest girls in the 
room. The doctor always goes to all the donation 
partiefl for fifteen miles round, to make himself popilar, 
but nobody knows of hia ever takin' any thin'. On 
this occasionj Anny Mariar took a book-mark to Mr. 
Scrantum, witti a thing on it that looked like a chop- 
jM'knife^ and t mess o' French nonsense below it 
But the greatest part o' the Performance was the semi 
nary gals and their donation. Ther was twenty-fivc 
on 'em, and what do you suppose they fetcht 7 Why , 
the hüll kit and cargo on 'em had conspired together 
und made a rag baby for little Adelinc Sjrantum, and 
rigged it up in ganze and tinsel, and they all oome 
togeihei and brought (hat Miss Pinchem, their 
teacher, wa'n't there. She was sick o' somethin'. I 
^uesa if she had a come, she 'd a kept 'em a litde 
ftraighter. Land o* libertyl I ncver see such an 
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actm' set o* critteis in all inj born daysi Th&y 
carried on like all possesot. I see some on 'em a 
flourishiii' round Jeff— he 's always ready for a scrape. 
you know — and I was afeared he 'd git to carryin' on 
with 'em and I wouldent a had him for any thing, so 
I gin him a caution. " Jeff/' says I, " you let them 
seminary galls alone ; they 're a wild set ; 't ain'r 
proper to cut up so in the minister's hiiise." Jeff 
promised to keep clear on 'em — he generally does as 
I want him tew. I 'II say that mnch for Jefferson, he 'ß 
always been good about mindin*. But it went hard 
with him to dew it then ; he was ripe for fun, and 
determined to let off the steam some way or other. 
So he looks round and he sees Cbarity Grimes stuck 
up on the settee 't other side o' the room. Stiff as a 
poker and prim as a pea-pod — you know what a 
starched up, affected old eritter she is. Jeff went to 
school tew her when he was little and she snapped 
his ears and cuffed him round, so he 's always hated 
her like pizen ever since. She 's ben tryin' this twenty 
year to git married and can't make it out. She 'd 
chased after Squire Füller ever since his wife died. 
Squiro Füller got married about a month afore that — 
and yer uncle says he verily belicves he did it in seif- 
defense, jest to get rid o' Charity Grimes — she bother'd 
him to death ; he couldent go out in Company but 
^hat she 'd contrive to hook on to him. He 's a rery 
perlite man, the Squire is, aiad he dident want tew bc 
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nide to heij b it he conldent bear her, though she tried 
haxd to make folks think he was her beaux. At last 
he got mamed, quite suddenly, to a yoimg woman in 
Cbenang county ; and yer uncle says he don't believe 
he 'd a done it, if it hadent a ben to get rid o' Charity 
Ghimes ; for his wife had ben dead five year, and he 
seemed to be uncommon contented for a widdiwer. 
But I was gwine to teil you what Jeff done. Ho aoe 
Charity a sittin' there a tryin' to dew the agreeable to 
Oappen Smalley Qiis wife hadent been dead long — 
by the way, they 'd make a good match, wouldenfc 
they?) Well, Jeff says to me,.says he — **Mothei, 
may I go stir up Charity Grimes?" " I don't know 



i> 



what you mean by stirrin' on her up," says I. " 0,* 
says he, " I jest want to condole with her a little on 
the loss o' Squire Füller." "No," says I, "you 
needent dew no such thing; 'twould be very im- 
proper, indeed, and very aggravatin', tew." " Well," 
says he, " may n't I jest go and talk a little Shake- 
speare tew her? (Jeff 's always quotin' Shakespeare, 
you know.) " I 'm afeerd you '11 say something sassy," 
says L " No I won't," says he. " I '11 be all-killin' 
perlite." " Well go, then," says I. So off he step^ 
demure as a deacon. " Good evenin', -Miss Grimes,' 
says he. "Good evenin', Mr. Magwire," says sho, 
" It seems like old tiraes to see you agin," says he: 
und then he obsarvcd to Cappen Smalley — " T used to 
go to school to Miss Grimes when I was young/' 
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Charity puckered up her mouth aud grinacJ, and sayM 
Bhe. " Yes, you was quite a boy then — ^and I was a 
niere child myself, exccedingly youthful for a teacher." 
" Well," says Je% says he, "you hain't altered a spek 
Bince — ^you hold your own amazingly — ^you looked 
every bit as old then as you dew now; but how do 
youfeel about these days ?" "Feel I" says she, picskin' 
up her ears, " I feel as well as common — why should- 
ent I?" " Excuse me," says Jeff, " I only axed be- 
causo I did n't know but you feit ruther nonplussed, 
put to 't for bußiness as it were, since Squire Füller 
got married. * Old. feller's ocerpation 's gone' now, I 
s'pose, as Shakespeare says." GraciousI how mad 
Charity was I She brustled up like a settin' hen, and, 
says she — "Jeff Magwire, I don't care a straw for 
what Shakespeare nor none o' the rest o' your rowdy 
acquaintances says about me, I 'in above it ; but who- 
ever he is, you may teil him he 's an impudent puppy, 
for call in' a young hdy an old feUer — and you 're 
anothcr for tellin' on 't." So she got up and flounced 
out into the halL The folks all gigglcd and seemed 
wonderful tickled; but Jeff, he looked round as 
astonished as he could be, and says he — " I wonder 
what ails Miss Grimes. I thought for the lifo o^ me 
ßhe was a gwine to snap my ears, as she used to when 
1 was young." l was vexed at Jeff, and took him to 
task as soon as I got a chance; bnt lie declared 
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't wMt " oldßUer'^ he said, but Bomethin' eise— Low* 
ever, it sounded jest like it, any way« 

Just then tlie door was ihrown open, and we was 
invited cut to supper. So we went squeezdn' and 
crowdkL' into the settin'-room. Some o' the folks 
pushed and jammed as if thev were afeared thej 
shonldent git the best chance. Glory AnL Billins sot 
at one end o' the table a pourin' coflfee, and Je Qip- 
son's wife at the 't other end a pourin' tea; and I teil 
ye, 't was as much as ever they could dew to pour it 
fast enough. Jeff, he flew round and helped the 
ladies:. For my part, I dident feel.like eatin' mueh — 
I was jammed up agin the wall and couldent stir hand 
nor foot. So I told Jeff to fetcL me a cup o' tea and 
nut-cake, and he did ; and I took 'em and managed to 
eat the nut-cake, but somebody hit my elbow and 
made me spill the heft o' the tea ; so I stood and held 
my empty cup, and looked on to se(/ the Performance. 
I say for 't if 't wa'n't worth seein', I 'm mistaken. 
Why, if I was a starvin' to death, I shouldent be 
willin' to act as some o' them folks did. They pushed, 
and elbowed, and pulled, and hauled, and grabbed 
üke crazy critters. 'Twas amusin' to see 'em put 
down the vittals — ^1 'd a gin a sixpence, Nancy to had 
you there ; 't would a ben fiin for you to look on and 
«ce the dewins. You 'd a thought the biggest part o' 
the oompany hadent had nothin' to cat since the last 
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donation party, and dident ezpect to Lavc nctLiu 
more tili the next one. 

The wimmin, as a general thing, took tea, and cal 
ihe cake and pics^ and so fortb. And the men, thej 
let into the coffee, and biscuit, and cheese, and cold 
meaty and such like. I actillj see Deacon Skinner 
diink six cnps o' Toffee, and eat in proportion. And 
Dr. Lippincott, my grief I 't was perfectiy astonishin* 
to me that one mortal body could hold as much üb 
that man put in — ^no wonder he 's so fat — they say he 
gits the heft of his livin' away from home — oontrives 
to git to one patient's honse jest as dinner 's ready, 
and to another's jest at tea time, and so eats ^th 'em. 
And I wish you 'd a seen the Widder Grimes. Gram- 
many I how the critter did stuffl I took partickler 
notice of her, aud I see she had an awful great work- 
bag on her arm, and every little while she 'd contrlye 
to tuck a piece into 't when she thought nobody wa'n't 
a lookin'. As soon as I got a chance, I hunched JeS^ 
andsays I — "For pitty 's sake, Jeff, do obsarve the 
Widder Grimes." So Jeff, he watched her a spell, 
"By George I" says he, "if that ain't richl" I teil 
ye, 'twas fun for Jeff. Bimeby — after she'd got her 
bag purty well fiUed, says Jeff to me, says he — "Now 
mother, may I stir her up a little?" '*I don't care," 
says L So he reached forrard and hollered across the 
table tew her, loud enongh for every body to hear— 
**Miss Grimes, may I come to your party?" "My 
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party ?" sayfe she ; "what do you mean?" '*Why," 
Bays Jeff, says he, " I rcckoned from the size o' youT 
bag, and the qustntity o' provissicns you was a lay'a' 
in, tliat you was a calculatin' to make a party, and I 
thought I 'd like to come." Every body looked at 
Miss Grimes ; and, I teil ye, she looked as if she 'd 
like to crawl into some knot-hole — and I don't know 
but what she did, for she made her disappearanoe 
amazin* soon after. And, then, thcm seminary gals — 
gracious I how they did eat i I s'pose they was half- 
starred at Miss Pinciiem's. Afore long the table was 
purty well cleared, and Miss Scrantum had to go to 
the buttry and bring on all 'twas left. I guess e"veiy 
thing in the house that could bc eat, without stoppin' 
to Cook it, was made way with thau night. When 
the seminary gals had eat aU they wanted, they 
amused themselves a throwin' hunks o' cheese and 
buttered biscuit at the yoxmg men. After most o' the 
other eatables had been disposed of, Dave Ranyon, 
great gump I went into the buttry and brought out 
the oox o' raisins that was to go towardCappen Smal- 
ley's pew-rent, and handed 'em round. Every body 
grabbed, especially the seminary gals, and children, 
tili ther waVt one left in the box. When supper was 
about finished, Jane Elizy Fustick (she 's always a 
tryin' to dew something cunnin*), she went into the 
Store room and got a chain o' sassages, that cid Mias 
Oiockci brought, and come along slily and throw'd 
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it round Liph Peabody* s ßlioulders. Liph, "n^ wHß a 
standin' by the tea boarc' a drinkin' a cu)i o' C5,'»ffec. 
When he feit the sassagea come flcppin' round his 
a'..^k, he was skairt, and whiskcd round suddcnly and 
hii the tea-board, and knocked it off onto the floor 
and smaah went every thing on it I What made it 
mcre aggravatin' was, ther was a dozcn chany cups 
and sarcera on it that Miss Scrantum Lad fetclit out 
after the folks come out to supper. They was some 
that she sot a great deal by ; her mother giv 'ein te^ 
her, and her mother was dcad. She didcnt bring 'ero 
on at first, for fear they 'd git broke. She sot on all 
her common crockery, and borrerd a good deal At 
Smalley's störe, oalculatiu' if any on't was broke t*» 
pay for 't. But when she see so many folks come 
crowdin' jut, she was afeard ther wouldent be cups 
enough, so she fetcht out her mother's chany cups and 
sot 'em on the tea-board. But Glory Ann got along 
without usin' 'em, and there Hhey sot, and when febe 
tea-board feil, they feil tew, and every on^ )n 'enf^ 
was broke or cracked. Gracious 1 how Miss Scran-ti^m 
looked when she see her precious chany all to piocea. 
She dident say a word, but her lips quivered, and she 
trembled all over. But she seemed to overcome it io 
a minnit, and went away and brought a basket and 
begun to pick up the pieces, and Jeff and I took liold 
and helped her. A good many o' the Company had 
gone back into the parlor ; but ther was enough Icft 
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to track the sassage round, and, my goodnessl what 
work they made with 'em I While we was a pickin* 
up the crockery, all of a 3iidden ther was a temble hvl* 
lerballoo in the parier — Jeff and me rushed in to see 
what was the matter, and gracious granfather I whal 
do you s'pose it was ? Why one o' them pesky sem- 
inary gals had throw'd a hunk o' cheese and hit Miss 
Scrantum's parlor lamp that was a settin' on the table, 
and knocked it over and broke it all to flinders. But 
that wa'n't the wost on 't — where it tumbled over it 
feU right onto that plum-colored sattin bunnit, and the 
ile run all over it in a minnit. Afore any body could 
ketch the bunnit, one side on 't, ribbon and all, was 
completely ruined. Such a sight as 't was, you never 
80t your tew lookin' eyes on I All the ile that dident 
go outo the bunnit was soaked up in the paper that 
Jeff took, that was a lyin' right aside on 't, and the 
biggest part o' that was spiled tew. My grief I how I 
4id feel when I see that beautiful bunnit ia such a 
condition 1 And poor Miss Scrantum tumed pale as 
death, and Susan cried like every thing. I axed Sam 
Lippincott (the doctor's red-headed boy) who 'twas 
that throwed the cheese — he pinted out the gal, and I 
goes up to her, and, says I — " You good-for-nothin 
litüe huzzy hain't you no better manner j than to be a 
throwin' cheese at other folkses lamps in that way 7" 
She was a real sassy little thing, and dident care a 

straw for what she'd done. She looked up and 
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grinned as imperdent afl couldbe, and Rays Bhe— '^Ex 
01186 me, marm — ^I badn't the most remote idee o 
hittin' tbe lamp. I meant to aim at Sam Lippincott'fl 
kcady and mistook the lamp for it I 'm sore you 
can't blame me for makin sich a natral mistake." Did 
you cver I I was a good mind to hit her a cuff aside 
o' the head, but I dident I told Miss Pinchem on % 
though, the next day — ^and ehe punished the buzzy 
by keepin' her on bread and water a week. JeflF said 
't was a very equinomical kind o' pnnishment. Well, 
the party broke up purty soon after this scrape, aud 
Jeflf and me went hum. Jeflf went off to bed. Ter 
ancle was out ; dear me I how I did dread meetin' 
himi Afore long he oome in. "Well," says he, 
" how did the party go off?" " O, well enough," says 
I; *'but I'm tired and sleepy, and we won't talk 
about it to-night." The fact is, I feit tew mean to teil 
him the truth — ^bnt in the mornin', when Jeff cori<i 
down, he let it all out. My grief I how yer vincle did 
crow over me. "Didn't I teil ye so?" says La; 
" don't ye wish you had n't a went?" " Yes," says I, 
" if it 's any satisfaction tew ye to know it — I detö 
wish so." " I know'd ye would," says he. I verily 
believe he was glad the bunnit got spiled. 

The next laornin', as soon as I got my chores dono 
up, I went over to Mr. Scrantum's to see how they 
fiome on, and help 'emregilate alittle. Murder-alivel 
such a sight as that house was, from onc end to t^ other. 
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I liover ßot my tew lookin' eyes onl Tbe carpets 
wap all greased np with butter, and cheese, and sassa- 
fre^. 1 nJ then the lamp ile had done more mischief 
tlian we know'd on the night afore. It had run off 
i he table and made a cruel gieat spot on the best car- 
pet ; and I found MibS Scrantum a tryin' vc wash it 
out I sot tew and helped her — bnt 't want nc nse — 
'twculdent come &ut. Susan she was a settin' on a 
IMb stool a scoorin' teaspoons, and cryin' as if hei 
heart would break. "What's the matter, dear?" 
eays I--but the poor child couldent answer me. So 
her iiicther Said she was a cryin' about the bunnit 
beln' tpiled. "Nowonder." says I, "it's enough to 
makf any body cry. I s'pose you can't dew nothin' 
with the bunnit, can you?" "0, yes," says Miss 
Scrantura, says she ; " I Ve ben lookin' at it this mom- 
in', and I tbink I can get enough out of it to make a 
bag of. It '11 make a very nice bag— and I shall keep 
it as long as I live, for your saka, Miss Maguire." I 
looked at the woman with surprisc. There she sot 
or the floor, a rubbin' ax-cy Ät that grease spot, and a 
♦^Vin' as calmly about thji 5:1: doUar bunnit, as if 
it hadent a cost more'n s>7l otonts. I was kind o' 
vexud a her for not makin' moi>. *uss about it. I ao 
tilly begian to think she hadent no foelin', and dident 
c*re for nothmg. "And then," saya I, "to think o* 
th»u- breakin' your beautifi;! chany — 'twas shamefu) 
—- a prcsent from her mcthei- tew; and yot sot eo 
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much by it; and IVe heerd je saj 'twas the last 
thing yer mother ever giv je." I was a runniii' 01 in 
tbüt way when I thought I heerd Miss Scrant im 50b 
— I looked up and she was a cryin* dretfiilly. SLe 
couldent hold in no longer when T spoke o' the chany. 
l was sorry I said a word about it ; but it convinoed 
me that Miss Scrantum had feelins, deep feelins ; but 
she 'd larn't to control 'em, poor woman 1 Well, I 
stayed a spell and helped 'em clean up, and th^n I 
went hum. Susan went to the door with me. When 
we got outside, I axed her whether ther was many 
provisions brought in the night afore. She told me 
to come to the store-room and look. So I went into 't 
and took a view, and there was tew or three punkins, 
a couple o' spare ribs {spare enough, tew, I teil ye)^ 
tliroe or four cabbages, a chicken, what was left o' 
Deacon Peabody's cheese, and a codfish. '*Is t^sit 
all?" says I. *' Yes," says Susan, *'and half o' the 
csheese, and one o' the spare ribs and the chicken are 
to go for pew-rent — I heerd pa teil ma s^ ; but j'Oii 
mustent let *em know I told you about it — ^for they M 
think it wrong for nie to speak of it; you won't t/] 
em, will you, Miss Maguire*^"' "No, daiiiDV says I, 
* I won't Ict it out." So I went hum — ^and es I -yrit 
alcng oonsiderin' the matter, I come to a unan-rr.'-zi% 
oonclusion in my own mind, that donation paruies >viv^ 
u humhug 
Well, the uext S'inday Farson Scrantum r*^\ueßt»d 
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the male members of bis coiigregatioa to meet bim 
the uext evenin' at tbe meetin'-bouse. Yer uncla 
went to tbe meetinV I was in a wonderful fidgit to 
know wbat was tbe object on 't — and quite impatient 
for husband to come bum. Wben be come I obsarved 
be was oncommonly tickled about sometbing. " Wbat 
is tbe matter? dew teil, for pity's sake," says L 
" Wby, tbe minister's axed a dismission," says be. 
" You don't I" says L " Jest so," says be ; and tben 
be baw-baw'd out a laffin. " Wbat ails ye, man ali ve ?'' 
says I ; " I don't see wbat tber is to laff at in tbat ; for 
my part, I look upon 't as a great misfortin to Scrabble 
Hill, to loee sucb a minister as Parson Scrantum, I 'm 
astonisbed to see you laflf." "Well, you won'tbe," 
says be, " wben I teil ye about tbe meeün'." So be 
went on and gin me tbe bull description. He said 
tbat wben Mr. Scrantum told *em be wanted a dismis- 
sion, tbey was wonderful surprised — ^Deacon Skinner 
ne riz and axed tbe reason. So Mr. Scrantum stated 
tbat be found it onpossible to support bis family on 
bis salary. Deacon Skinner said Üiat was curus — ^be 
tbougbt four bundred doUars was purty well up. Doa- 
vK)n Peabody said be tbougbt so tew, especially witb a 
dmation party besides. Deacon Fustick, be put in, and 
said 't was rutber a queer time for a minister to com- 
piain of bis congregation, jest after tbey 'd gin bim a 
bee — ^and be axed Dr. Lippincott wbat was his opinion- 
fN'ow Dr lippincott never had an opinion in all liin 
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Ufe, on aiij subject — if he had, he never expressed it 
for fear of injuria' his practice ; 't ain't eveu known 
what his politics is — be always contrives to be awaj 
on election days.) So he hemmed and hawed, and 
ßoid that really he had n't made up hü mind — ^he hoped 
Mr. Scrantum 'preciated hisdonationparty— he hoped 
the congregation 'preciated Mr. Scrantum ; be wished 
— ^he wished things was n't sittiwated jest as they was 
sittiwated ; and that was all they got out of lihn, Old 
Parker observed that minister's families, somehow. 
took more to support 'em than any body elso. Mr. 
Scrantum said that his family was as equinomical as 
they could be, but he had a good many children, and 
't was purty difficult to dew as he 'd ought tew by *em 
on four hundred dollars a ycar ; axed 'cn* whether 
they thought ary one o' them could dew it Cappen 
Smalley, rieh old curmudgin, stuck up his hcad and 
said he guefsed he -jould dew it — ^any rcasonahle man 
oould dew it — especially with the help of a donation 
party every year ; but he hoped Mr. Scrantum's re- 
nnest wonld be granted unanimously for his part, he'd 
long ben of opinion they 'd ought to have a cheaper 
minister, and one that had n't such a snarl o* young 
önes I don't s'pose Parson Scrantum would a said 
any thing severe if it hadent a ben for Cappen Smal- 
ley's Speech. He seemed quite stirred up by it. Ile 
nz up considerable flustrated, and says he — " I thank 
Qt)d, that what erer eise I lack, He has ben pleased tc 
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give mo p^-^'^-y 0' ^^** T^^^ jui'^n's blessins — -jk^ a 
quiver ftill of tliem. And it> for tbeir sakes, not 
my own, that I come teve to-night If I was alonc in 
ihe World, I could and would dew on a' most nothing 
— though Soripter says tli3 laborer is worthy of bis 
hire. Bretbren, since I come among you, I re done 
mj' best to be a faitbfiil pastor — if I 've failec" I bope 
♦lO be forgiven. At first I bad an idee tbat I sbould 
be able to rub along, on my small salary ; kc?. 7 don't 
know, bat I might a done it, if it had n't ä ben foi 
07fe (hingy Here be paused. *' What was IhaiV^ says 
Deacon Peabody. Mr. Scrantum contini'*»/! — "IVe 
ben here tew yeara, and you Ve had the kindness to 
give me tev donation parties. I Ve stood it so for, 
bnt I can't stand it no longer ; bretbren, I feel con- 
viiiced that one more donation jKirty would completelj' 
break me down. I will now retire and leave the m^ev- 
in* to decide as they see fit." Yer uncle said that for 
about five minutes after he went out universal silence 
prevailed. The first to speak was Deacon Sk'iiner. 
'* Strange i'' sajy he. " Curus !" says Deacon Penbody. 
"* Äeemarkable !'^ says Deacon Pustick. " Ooaccount- 
ablo!" says Cappen Smalley. "Singular circum- 
stance I" says Dr Lippincott. Then yer uncle got up, 
and, says he — " Gentlemen, I don't see as any thing 'a 
U> be gained by settin' here and wonderin' all night* 
Por iny part, I think all Parson Scrantum 's said 
is true— bis request is perfectly reasonahle — and 1 
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move it be put to -vote." So 't was put to rote and 
granted. 

A iew days afterward the minister*s folks pa»^ked 
up and Started off for Miss Scrantum's father's, to stay 
tili they oould git another place. Yer uncle gin em 
len dollara when they went. He 'd a ben glad to givc 
fifty if he 'd a ben able, They was very thaiikful 
for % and the parson gin us bis partin' blessm', andTd 
ruther faave ÜicU than all Cappen Smalley's money. 
We all feit bad enough when we said good-by. Miss 
Scrantum eried hard — she dideut try to conceal her 
feelins then. Susan eried tew, and so did I— and we 
h^d a gineral time kissin' all round ; as true as I live, 
Jeff, he kissed Susan tew — ^but don't you teaze him 
about it ; I was glad to see him dew it, though Suffan 
did blush awfully. They made us promise to con»e 
and see 'em if ever they got another sittiwatiou. 
We Ve heerd lately that the parson had got a call to 
Bangtown. I don't know nothin' about the villago, 
but 1 hope to gracious it 's a place where donaiüm par- 
tüu is a thing unknown. 



XXIV. 

TTT'B 're a gwine to liave a Sewia' Society at 
• Scrabble Hill. Miss Birsley, lawyer Birsley'a 
wife, was the first one tliat proposed it. She hain't 
livec* here but about a year, and she 's always ben 
tised to Buch societies where slie come from, so she 
feit as if she 'd like to have one Lere. Miss Birsley'a 
jeat the woman to take hold o' any such thing. She'a 
a wonderful active little body, and a real good woman 
t-^w. But, above all, she 's got a way o' s:iyin' jest 
^'hat she pleases to every body without even givin' any 
ofteriae I Ve often wondered how it was that MLs 
Birsley could speak her mind so freely and never 
make ro enemies by it. Why, if I should venter to 
talk. half so piain as she does I should bc univarsally 
ha^ d. But she comes right out with every thing 
ff i tüinks, and yet she 's more popilar than any 
c '.a9T woman in the place. I guess It mus^ be bec<*use 
folks has found out that she nevcr says no wusa 
übouc *em to iheii Lacks than she saja to their fiices 

12* 
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Well, ehe come into our liouae one day last woek (sho 
and I 'b veiy good friends) ; she come in and axed me 
how I'd like to jine a Sewin' Society for benevolent 
purposes? I told her that not knowin' I couldeut 
Bay, for I hadent never belonged to none. So she 
went into an explanation ; and after I understood the 
nator of 'em I liked the idee, and said I 'd go in for 
it So^he wanted me to go round with her and talk 
it np to the folks ; and as I dident see no reason why 
I shouldent, I put on my things and oflf we started, 
The first place we went to was the minister's — vre 
thought we 'd like to see what Miss Tutüe tho^ight 
about it afore we spoke to any body eise, Wel\ Miss 
Tuttle Said she approved o' sowin' societies- she 
thought they was quite usefulwhen they was properly 
conducted. She dident know how the plan woulA 
work here — ^at any rate, it was well enough to try, 
and she d be glad to help us all she was able to. 

Next we went to Deacon Skinner's. The Widder 
Qidmes and Charity was there spendin' the day, so we 
discussed the pint with 'em all. Miss Skinner and 
the gals seemed quite took with the idee ; but Chanty 
and her mother rather hesitated at first, but aftox 
they 'd axed forty questions, an«! we 'd told 'em all 
about it, and they 'd satisfied themselves that thej 
could git along wlthout givin' an;y thing more than 
their time for an hour or tsw ä week, and git theii 
tea to boot, ttey agreed to jine. So Miss Binby toök 
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down their rames, We dident conclude what Yte 
«hoald dew witb the avails o' our labor — ^thoaght 
we 'd disciiss that matter at the fiist meetm', and Miss 
Birsley said she'd have 'em meet to her hcnso the 
ncxt week a Wensday. 

When we come away from there, I says, says T, 
'* We mustn't forgit to go to see liddy Ann Buill." 
*'() yes," says Miss Birsley, " the old maid that keeps 
the inilliner's shop*' Now I hadent the least Idee 
sbe 'd jine, bat I küow 'd sho never 'd forgive us if we 
dident call on her. Sht s a carus rnttei — cousatea 
that some folks feels above her, dnd it makes her won- 
derftd oncomfortable. She 's always on a look out for 
slights and msults, and o' course she thinks she gtts 
plenty on 'era, She hates Deacon Fustick's wife like 
pizen, on account c' some remarks she heerd o' Miss 
Postick's makin' about the ostridge feathers she wore 
on her bnnnit winter afore last Miss Fustick said 
aft>re old Miss Crocker^ that she thought Liddy Ann 
Buill was tew old to wcar plumes. Old mother 
Orocker went straight and told Liddy Ann on 't, and 
ehe was hoppin' mad aboat iw. She went round 
talkin' about Miss Fustick at i. terrible rate. Of 
course, Miss Fustick tallred back agin, and it led to 
an awful quarrel that aint made up yet That bunnit 
loas a curiosity though. Blue V3lvet with a couplc o' 
great long yaller feathers tipped wiüi pink on' t, ajnJ 
red flowers in the inside. " I kncw ehe won't jine," 
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says I ; " but we maj as well caij, for she '11 be awfiü 
mad if we don't" "I guess I can manage l.'^r,'' sajs 
Miss Biraley. '^ I know she thinks I feel above her^ 
bat I 'U see ef I can't convince her ehe mistakea." 
So in we goes — ^Liddy Ann was a sewin' a e;raw 
bnnnit. She 's ginerally pretty perlite to me - Is'po^ 
she thinks I ain't proud — ^but when she see me long 
o' Mira Birsley, she thought I d naturally feel nither 
lüled up (bein' a^ Miss Birsley belongs to the upper 
orust), and so she 'd traat me ac«.'ordin'lv. She looked 
up when we come in« and gm ms a wonderful stüt 
bow — ^never laid by her aewin' — dident eveu ax us to 
bit down — ^but there she SDt head np, noae in the air 
(she V got a singlar way o' tumin' up her nose at 
folks), with a real I 'm-as-good-as-you-be look on her 
£ux), and sewed away as if her life depended on 't. I 
feit ruther aukerd, but Miss Birsley dident seem to. 
She lookod down into the show-box that sot on the 
oounter, and says she, " What a beautiful assortment 
o' ribbins — ^you 've jest got 'em up, hain't you, Miss 
Buill ?" " I have," says liddy Ann " That green 
and white plaid one 's a beauty," says Miss Birsley — 
"Won't you please to let me look atit?" "Can't 
you lift the kiver and take it out yerself ?" says Liddy 
Ann, says she. "0 y<is, to be sure," says Miss 
Birsley — " I dident know as I might," So she took 
it out and admired it wonderfully. "What a firm 
3tout ribbin it is te^?" ^ays sho— " Why, Mies Baill 
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yon make better selections than tbe merchants dew.'* 
" When /buy ribbins I buy ribbins, and not shavin's," 
Bays liddy Ann. "So I see," says Miss Birsley, 
" m take three jards on 't, if you pleasc." I won- 
J«red wliether tbe critter 'd condescend to git up and 
wait on her — ^but she couldent help it — so she riz with 
a great deal o' dignity and measured it off. Miss 
Birsley paid for 't; and then she happened to notice a 
Btraw bunnit that laid on the shelf— 't was one tbat 
Liddy Ann had been dewin' over for Loanthy Petti- 
bone — " Ho\*^ white this bunnit is I" says she — " 1 
don't see how you can make old straw look so nice." 
" When I bleech hats I bleec/i 'em," says Liddy Ann ; 
" I don't tan 'em." " So I perceive says Miss Birsley, 
says she — " but I declare I 'd a' most forgot my arrand 
— ^we 're a tryin' to raise a Sewin' Society, Miss Buill, 
and we called to see whether you wouldent jine?" 
"Mel" says Liddy Ann, lookin' a leetle grain 
pleasanter 'n she did afore — " well, I don't know — 
I'm fearful you won't succeed in yer undertakinV 
'*Why not?" says L "O," says she, "society here 
ain't united as it ought to be — ^indiwiddiwals don't 
pull togeiher at all." " Well, then," says Miss Birsley, 
"mabby a Sewin' Society would be the means o' 
makin' 'em more united — it promotes good feelin' tc 
meet together and work for some benevolent objict— 
makes folks take an interest in one another, yon 
know." " O, but 't wculdent be the case hei'iV' ^J^ 
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Lidclj Ann; "there's tew much rastocratical feclin 
— Bome o' the members would carry their heails 9ö 
hign, and think themselves so much better 'n some 
others ; and them others would hiow Oiey was jest as 
güod as the rast — ^for my part, shouldent want to put 
myself in the way o' bein' put down and stompt on 
afterward by Deacon Fustick's wife and such." Miss 
Birsley, she raised her hands and eyes, and says she 
" The land alive I — ^well, I declare, if I ain't beat now 
to hear you go on at such a rate, Miss Buill ! You 
look well a talkin' about aristocracy when you 've got 
more on 't than anybody eise in the village. Why, I 
always thought you was very proud and haughty ; 
and I guess it 's the general impression that you feel 
above your neighbors. I was half afeared to come in 
here to-day, you 've always been so scomful toward 
me ; but now I am here, I feel as if I mvst speak 
plainly — and I '11 teil you what^ if you raly waut 
Society to be united, you must be the first to set the 
example. You musi lay aside some o' yer pride, and 
consent to associate with yer neighbors on equil tirms." 
(Liddy Ann's nose come down a peg, and she raly 
looked quite gratified. Tbinks me, tbese ere folka 
that 's forever a blazin' away about aristocracy, are 
always willin' enough to have the name o' bein' aristo- 
onits themselves, and would be so actilly if tlioy had 
a Chance). Miss Birsley went on — " Now, if you 're 
nncere in what you say, do, for pity's suke, show i1 
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by d'jmm' ij the 3ewin' Society. We expect all the 
otiier girls '11 oome — the Skinners have agreed to, and 
WC iiitend to call on the rest, and no doubt they '11 
jinc." Liddy Ann's noae come down another peg to 
hear herself clasßed with the girls. Sbe looked eny 
mosL güod-natered. " Well, I '11 see about it," say8 
ehe — ** tut why don't you take some cheers and set 
down"/" "Bec8':se you hain't invited us tew," says 
Miss Birsley. "T^ar me," says Liddy Ann, "how 
forgftful I bei" "No matter," says Miss Birsley, 
*• ive can t slay to set down now — ^but 3''ou t^7/ jine ns, 
won'i you? we depend a great deal on your taste, and 
the othir girifc all seem to give up to you in that re- 
t'pect." Liddy Ann fairly dropt her nose to a level 
wiih other folkses, and actilly smiled, and says she — 
" Well, takin' all things into consideration, I ruther 
guess 1 wiü j'ne." So Miss Birsley took down her 
name, and to!d Ler not to fail to attend the first 
neetin' at her house next Wensday. She promised 
she 'd come ; and tLen sbe went to the door with us 
mighty gracious, and hoped we 'd call on her agin. 
After we 'd got ou a p^ece, says I, " Well I dew say 
for % I never was more beat in all my bom days ihan 
I was to see you git round that cross-grained old 
mtter as you did I I dident know afore that you ever 
used any soft scap, but I 'm sure you daubed it ontc 
liddy Ann right and left; 'twas the best way aftei 
ill fchough; for if you 'd a took her to task about bein 
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jealoufl and suspicious, she *d a bei tea^riu' mad, aail 
like enoxigli showed as the door, and then went roand 
and jawed about ua afterward." " Jest so," saye Was 
Birsley, " the only way to deal with siicli folke is *jy 
try to make them satisfied with themselves ; mtke 'em 
think you look upoo 'em as pcrsons o' socae conso- 
quence, and they 11 dew any thing you want 'em tew ; 
and then, tew, there 's a satisraction in It, becanso it 
makes 'em feel so much more coniiort«ibl<5 and goo l- 
natered." . 

The next place wo went to was Dr, Lippinwtt's. 
Miss Lippincott was pleased with the idee of a Sowia' 
Society, and said she 'd jine. Anny Mariar Bot there 
a playin' on the pianner, and we axed her if she 
wouldent take hold and help ns ? " Dear me, no I" 
says she ; " I can't bear to sew, and, besides, I doa't 
understand it, I never had to sew any." ** How olJ 
are you ?" says Miss Birsley. " Eighteen," says Anny 
Mariar. " The land alive I" says Miss Birsley, " eighi- 
een year old and don't kncw how to sew ! — and you 
can set there and teil on 't wlthout blushin'I Why 
what 's yer ma ben thinkin' about all this time to neg- 
lect yer eddication so ? I declare, I must teil Dick o' 
that ; I shan't allow hrxk to git Interested in a young 
lady that don't know how to sew" — (Dick was hei 
nephew ; he was a studyin' law with Mr. Birsley, and 
was quite attentive to Anny Mariar.) "Well,'' ßhe 
went on, '• it 's high time 70U larnt, and if you '11 coms 
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to the Sewin' Society, 111 engage to teach you." 
Dfiss Birsley said all this in a pleasant, good-natered 
way, but Miss Lippincott feit it, and so did Anny Ma- 
riar. I guess she begun to suspect that, after all, 
*t wa'n't 80 wonderful lady-like not to know bow to 
Bow. She promised she 'd attend the meetin' next 
wook. " That 's good," says Miss Birsley ; ** but don't 
für pity's sake, wear all them petticoats, for I don't 
think ther 11 be room for *em if the raeetiu's large." 

When we oome frora there, we started for Deaoon 
Pustick's and while we was a crossin' the road we ob- 
served Cappen Smalley a standin' in his störe door. 
"There 's the cappen," says Miss Birsley, " now we'll 
go in and make him give us somethingtobegin with." 
" Gracious sakes !" says I, " I hope you don't ezpect 
to squeeze any tliing out o'him?" "To be sare I 
dew," says she. " Well, you '11 find yerself mistaken,'* 
says I; " for he never gives nothing to no objict — al- 
ways takes it out in talkin'.'* " You see 'f I don't 
m9ke him hand over," says she. Whcn the cappen 
tee US a comin' he went in so 's to be ready to waiton 
US. " Cappen,' says Miss Birsley, " we hain't come 
to trade to-day ; we 've come on bizness. We ladies 
are thinkin' o' startin' a Sewin' Society for benevolent 
objictSj and it 's quite important to git the opinion o' 
the leadin' men o' the place afore we begln. What do 
you think o' the plan, cappen?" "A capital flau, 
lays Le, '' a moet exoellent idee. I 've long been of 
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opinion that somethin' c' the kind was needed bere- 
it 's a great satis&ction to be laborin' for the good of 
OUT fellcr-crixters. To wliat partickler purpouse do 
jou intend to 'i 3^ Dte the avails o' yer labor ?" " Wf sll," 
says she, " we hain't decided 3 et ; we shall wait tili 
wo git siÄTted, and then consider the matter — ther '9 
enough ways o' dewin' good with money, you know." 
'• Exactiy," says the cappen, says he, " and I woaid 
suggest the idee o' your expendin' yer funds in tho 
purchase of articles o' clothin* fci tho poor : ther 's a 
great nutnber in destitute circumstences in thia place, 
and it strikes me it would be a great satisfaction to the 
ladies to furnish 'em -vith comfor table apparril." 
" That is a good idee," says Miss Birsley — ** don't you 
think so, Miss Maguire " " Yes," says L " I 'm glad 
iv strikes you favorably," says the cappen, says ae ; 
"and come to think, 1 have on band a variety o' ma- 
ierials that would be suitable to make garments for the 
poor; and if you see fit to purchase, I '11 let you have 
'em at first cost, seein' it 's for a benevolent objict In 
such cases it 's always a satisfaction to meto seil low/' 
" You 're very kind," says Miss Birsley, " we '11 mention 
ii at the meetin' ; but we 've got to have some fiinds to 
begin with. You can give us something, Is'poae?" 
" Well, raly," says the cappen, says he, rubbin' his 
iiands together, " I 'm very sorry, very, indeed, that 
it 'c happened so. It 's very inconvenient jest now — 
in fact, ita onpossible for me to give any thing at ÜU6 
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bme. I have a large remittance to make very soon to 
New York, and, of conrsc I can't spare a penny. We 
men o' bizness tbat have large outstandin' debts are 
oflen more put to 't for ready money than a day-labor- 
er — ^it 's very vexatious, very, indeed." " Yes," says 
Miss Birsley, " it must be so — it must be very tryin' 
to you to be scant o' money when you have a call to 
contribbit, it 's such a mtüfaction to you to give " — 
(here she gin me a hunch) — " but that don't make no 
diflference to us, we 'd jest as live take something out 
o' the Store — ^for instance, some o' this ere cotton cloth 
— (and she stept up to a pile o' shirtin' that laid on the 
counter) — " you 'd esteem it a privilege to give us a 
piece o' this" "But — ^but," says the cappen, "I 
raly don't feel.'- "Now, cappen," says Miss Birsley, 
" you needent apologize a word, this is very nice cloth 
and it '11 be jest as good to us as money — ^it '11 make first 
rate shirts, and we can always find ready market for 
good Shirts.'* '* But," says he, " consider a minnit — a 
pjec3 o' shirtin' is — ^" " now, don't talk so, cappen," 
saye she ; " a piece o' shirtin 's jesi exacüy as good as 
any thing eise, and we 'd jest as live have it as the 
money ; for if we had the money we should have to 
spf.nd il to buy materials to begin on, We know 
't woold be more of a scUisfadion to you to give ua 
fivo doUars if 't was convenient ; but seein' it ain't, 
we 're perfectly willin' to take this — so jest please to 
.lew it up ;" «o she picked out one o' the best pie(*cd 
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and tumbled it down toward hini. The cappen he 
looked awful womblecropt — ^I declare, Iraljpitied the 
poor man — ^he hesitated a minnit, and then, can you 
believe it? he actilly took the cloth and done it up ! — 
but I teil ye, I never see such an oncomfortable look- 
in' countenance as his 'n while he was a dewin* on 't 
"Now," says Miss Birsloy, "I'll trouble you to write 
on't — * Thirty-one yards shirtin' presented to the La- 
dies' Sewin' Society by Captain Smalley,'" So he 
took a pen and writ it, and I '11 be hangcd it ne did- 
ent look as if he was a signin' his own death Warrant. 
**Much obleeged to ye," saj^s Miss Birsley, and sh'» 
took up the cloth and we come oflF. When we got to 
the door, she turned round, and says she, " Mabby it 
will be a satis/action to ye, cappen, lo b'iy some o' the 
ahirts after we git 'em made ?" The caopen he gin a 
ghastly grin, and a peculiar kind of a bow as murjh aii 
toßay— "You see 'f you ketch me agin,*' and ?o ivc 
bid him good-aflemoon, and left him to hism^ditf- 
tions. "Well," says I, " I '11 give it up now / — if I 
hadent a seen it with my own eyes, I never \l <i öe- 
lieved it, never 1 How astonished ev^y boay '11 be 
when they hear on 't ?" " Yes," says Miss Bird^y ; 
"but we mustent let on how we got it out of him — 
't ain't right to teil o' such things — ^we must \et ibl.ks 
think he gin it of his own accord." " Jest so," ?ays I ; 
but, thinks me, its tew good to keep, and I must teiJ 
Mr. Godey c:i \ though I won't mention it to any b >dj 
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elfle. Well, it was a pretty hcavy load to carry, aud 
Miss Birsley proposed we should take it into her hus- 
band's office and leave it. The office was nigli by, so 
we goes in. Miss Birsley liuv it down, and says slio 
to her nephew, " There, Dick, I wan't you to bring 
that up when you come home to-night." Squire Birs- 
ley looked at it and read the writin', and says he, 
" You don't mean to say that Cappen Smalley gin you 
this ?'* " To be sure he did," says she ; " don't you 
believe his own words ?" " Pretty cunnin' in you," 
says the squire, " to git it in writin', for fear he 'd be 
down on yer society with a bill." " O law !" says she, 
'* jest as if I done it for that." Dick Wilson he look- 
ed up kind o' knowin', and says he, "It takes you to 
come ü, Aunt Lucy." 

Neit we went to Deacon Fustick's. Miss Fustick 
and Jane Elizy had gone to Deacon Peabody's to tea, 
so we went round there, and had a chancc to see 'em 
all at once. Miss Peabody's entirely governed by 
Miss Fustick in every thing, so she waited to see what 
Miss Fustick would say afore she expressed her opin- 
ion about the Sewin* Society; and Miss Fustick don't 
want iO go into any thing without she can ba head 
man, and as she wasn't sure how she 'd stand m tho 
Sewin' Society, she hesitated a spell. At last she said 
she had her do'ibts about it — dident iike to undertako 
a thing tili she was convinced 't would proraote the 
Üitercäts o* religion — (Miss Fustick 's awful pious ac« 
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cjordin' to lier idees o' piety.) Of course, Miss Pea 
body had her doubts tew, about jinin* tbe society. 
Mifis Birsley and me, we both said tew 'em that we 'd 
no doubt but what tbe Sewin' Society would be tlio 
means o* dewin' a great deal o' good if 't was properly 
conducted. Well, Miss Fustick said she was onsaiiin' 
about beia* able to attend — her time was pretty mnch 
took up- -she was Superintendent o' the Maternal So- 
ciety, President o* the Daughters o' Temperance, and 
Cbrrespc ndin' Secretary to the Friends o' Humanity, 
and she veas afeard she couldent consistently do mucb 
for the S ewin' Society ; but she 'd try to attend occa 
äonally- -at least she 'd make it a subject o* prayer, 
and try fto find out what was dvty in the case. Of 
course, Miss Peabody said she 'd try to attend tew — 
and then we axed ther daughters whether they 'd come ? 
Sophroiiy Peabody inquired whether the gcntlemen 
was a gsvine to attend ? We said that hadeut been 
thought of yet. And Jane Eiizy Fustick said she 
hoped in all favor they wouldent — if they did, che 
wouldent any how — she couldent bear to have the fei 
lers stickin' round. " Why can't you ^pcak tho 
trulh," says Miss Birsley, " and say you won't come 
tßühoui they do ?" At last they both said ihey 'd jinc. 
Next, we went into Jo Gipson's, and there we found 
Tom Hodgcs' wife a visitin' with her young one. Of 
all the children I ever see, that boy 's the disagroÄ.- 
blest* but liis moiher don't think so. She makes a 
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natral fool of him — always takes him every wheie 
vdth her, and it takes eveiy body in the touße to at- 
tend to him. He was a settin' on his mother's lap eat- 
in' an awM great hunk o' cake^ makin' a dretful growl- 
in' noise over it that eny most prevented oux hearin* 
onc another talk. After we 'd discusoed the Sewin* 
Society with the laJies, and they 'd both said they 'd 
jine, Miss Birsley says to the young one, " Oome here 
and see me, bub." " Me won't I" says he, " He 'd 
ruther stay by his mommy, hadent he, darlin' ?'' says 
Miss Hodge. "Stay there, tben, if you want to, little 
cioss-patch," says Miss Birsley. I feit ruther sorry to 
hear her speak out so, so I says, " What 's yer name, 
ducky ?" " Nun o' oo bidness 1" says he. " O now,'* 
says his mother, '' can't he be a little man and teil the 
lady his name ?" " Me won't I" says he, and he hit 
bis mother a slap in the face. " Now that ain't prit- 
ty," says she ; " mommy '11 cry," so she put her handa 
up to her face and pretended to cry. Afler a spell, 
says she, " Now teil the lady his name nice and pritty, 
and then mcmmy '11 stoj cryin'." But instid o' teilin' 
hl« name, he begun to baw! foi more cake. " Wait a 
minnit, Miss Gipson," says Miss Hodge, *'I want the 
ladies to hear him teil his name, he says it so swect 
and cuniiin'. Now teil the lady his name, and then 
he shall ha^ve more cake." "Yando Puflfle Hogs," 
says the little torment. "That 's a darlin'," says his 
mothei — "now, Miss Gipson may gil Iufi a great big 
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piece o' cake." " What did lie say bis namo was 2^ 
Bays Miss Birsley. " Orlando Percival Bodgc," saj« 
bis mother. " The land alive I" says Mix Birsley^ " I 
declare I don't blame the young one fcr not wantin* 
to teil bis name." " WbatI don't you like it?" says 
Miss Hodge. " No," says Miss Birsley ; ** I don't ad- 
mire doible naraes any way, esp3cially cacb awftd 
jawbreakers as tbat." " Why bow you talk,'' saya 
Miss Hodge, " for my part, I tbink boys names alwaya 
üugbt to be double. I told bis pa [ vvanted to givo 
bim a name tbat would sound veli in Congress oue o' 
ihese days, <ind I tnink ' Orlando P. Hodge' -ÄriV». *' 
''Tbe land alive!" SAyd Miss Eirsiej, "I s'poe*- yju 
cbink tbat Henry Olay d be a mucb greater mar* if 
bis name was Henry P Cky. A.nd George Wasnlng- 
ton, tew, no doubt be 'd » made a great deai more 
noise in tbe world if bis name bad a ben George ?. 
Wasbington. Wbafc a pity 't wa'n't- -but you neodeut 
be calculatin' on seein' your boy a member c' Congrenft 
— ^hiä name '11 be tbe deatb of bim afore be comes to 
matarity. Did you ev3r consider tbat 'twa3 O. P. 
H?" '* Gracious I" says Miss Hodge, " it never Struck 
me afore." "Miss Birsley," says I, "it'a timo fcr iia 
to go." " So 't is," says sbe. *' Well, ladles, wc sball 
expect to sec you at tbe meetin' next Wensday , bnf:, 
Miss Hodge, don't you bring O. P. H., for I sban't 
have time to stuff bim." 
Well^ from tbere, we went over to Professor Stab« 
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bleses to present the case to Miss Stubbles and Jeru- 
shy. Miss Stubbles is quite a clever woman, and a 
^ood member o' society as fiir as she dares to be ; but 
dhe 's dretfiiUy under the Professor's thurab, and he 's 
a wonderful curus man ; he 's got some o' the oddest 
notions in his head that ever you heerd of— thinks 
that property ought to be equilly divided — calls all 
rieh raen oppressors, and all the laborin' class abused 
and deprived o' their rights — holds that men and wim- 
min ought to be eddicatcd jest alike. He 's always a 
whalin' away about the dignity o' labor — has jest ben 
deliverin' acourse o' lecters on the subjict, and he calls 
all men that don't take hold and dew kitchen work, 
domestic tyrants ; but he has such a blind, twisticai 
Fay o' talkin', that a body can't teil what he means 
half the time — husband says he don't know himself 
what he 's a drivin' at. When wo got there, Miss 
Stubbles was in the side yard a splittin' wood ; she 
come round and went in with us. They hadent no 
fire only in the kitchen, so she took us in thcre. The 
pTofessor was a cburnin' —I thought I should go off 
Ä'hen I See him. He 's a great, tall, lank, ongainly 
man, and there he stood with a check apron on, a 
'ihurnin' away like fary — he did look like old Time. 
Their overgrown gawkey son, Nathan, was a scttin' 
the tea-table. There 's somethin' wonderful quizzical 
about the boy's looks. His clus is a great deal tew 

small for him, and he looks as if he was jest a gwine 

13 
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to bnst out of 'em Zike ^ ^hicken out o' tlie ahelL He 
locked wonderful sober a settin' the table ; but they 
Bay iie 's up to all sorts o' tricks away from liome. 
We inquired for Jerushy, and they said she 'd goae 
to milk. Well, we told our bizness, and axsd Miaa 
Stubbles if she 'd jine the society ? She looked at the 
Professor to see how he took it afore she answered us 
— so I says, says I, " What do you think o' the plan, 
Professor Stubbles ?" The Professor giv three or four 
awful liavis to clear out bis throat, and then says he, 
" Did I believe that an Organization of this descrip- 
tion would be a labor-promotin' association, I would 
give it my heart-willing approval." "No doubt it 
will be so," says Miss Birsley. " Ladies," says he, ** it 
is high time that the dignity of labor was appreciated 
World- wide." (We see he was in for a speech, so we 
let him go on.) " It 's high time that the purse-proud 
and vice-bloated aristocracy o' the land vas compelled 
to toil likc the hard-handed sons and Jaughteis of 
honest poverty ; — it 's high time that i.hc artificial ar- 
rangements of society was done away, and this sin- 
distracted, folly-bewildered, hagridden world waa 
govemed by such laws as the Great Heart of the uni- 
verse originally intendecl. Ladies, the earth-mission 
of mundane souls is twofold ; first, to discharge with 
Bclf interest-sacrificing zeal our duty toward down-tixxl 
den humanity ; second, to perform with soul-eamest^ 
wife-assisting, daughter-helping, labor loving fidelity, 




Ilere the churn-dasher came down with such a vengeance) Üiat Ihe creaiu spirUsü up 
id ipattered all round.— Paok 291. 
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0uch domestic Services as sliall be to be performod at 
home ; and I pronouoce that soul who refuses to ao 
kaowledge the dignitj of household labor, a pride-be- 
Botted, contemplrdeserving, heaven-provoking churL* 
Here tlie chum-daslier come down with such a ven 
g'jance, that the cream spirted up and spattered al 
roimd, and some on 't weot onto Miss Birslej's shawl 
"The bnd alivel" says she, "that was dignified, any 
ho w." Miss Stubbles j umped up to clean it oflF. " Set 
Btill, Miss Stubbles," says Miss Birsley, " it 's the Pro- 
fessor 's bizness to repair the mischief. Come, Profes- 
sor, gii a wet cloth and wipe off my shawl aibre the 
grease soaks in." The Professor looked mad and 
dident stir. "Well," says she, "accordin' to what 
you jest advanced, you must o wn yerself to be a pride- 
besotted wretch. Now, Professor, I should like to 
know if it would n't be ruther more dignified for you 
to go out and split wood, than 't is to make yer wife 
do it while you stay in the kitchen and chnm? 
"sYould n't it be quite as dignified to send that great 
able-lx)died boy to the pastur' to milk, as 'tis to make 
Jcrushy go ? It k^'nd o' seems lo me as if labor waVt 
dignified only when it 's done by the right persons, 
and in the right time and place. It seems to me bb 
if it 's tho best way for every body to dew ther duty 
in the Station where Providence has placed 'em — 
mabby it 's an artificial airangetnentj but it strikes me 
ifl ruther a good one." The Professor looked quitc 
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beat, aud begun to harn and clcar bis throat^ and 1 see 
he was a preparin' to let off another s}^eech, so I says 
*io Miss Bireley, ** Come, it 's time we was a gwine." 
So we riz to come away, and Miss Birsley says sHe, 
"Well, Professor Stubbles, I s'poseyou'U be offended 
if I <lon't invite you and Nathan to come to the Sewin' 
Society and help us, but as ray idees respectin' the 
dignity o' labor differ from yonrn, I think I 'd a leetle 
ruther have Miss Stubbles and Jerashy corae.'* The 
Professor looked real wrathy, but dident say nothing, 
and we left him a churnin' away for dear life. 

"Well, the next day we went to the Parkers, and the 
Billinses, and the Stillman's, and the Pettibone's, and 
all round ; but 'i would take tew long to go ovei with 
the hüll genealogy of all the calls we made. Enough 
to say, we found most every body agreeable to tbo 
plan ; and when they wa'n't in favor on 't, Miss Birs- 
ley argyd 'em into 't — ^so she scnt a notice to Parson 
Tuttle, and yesterday he giv it out in meetin', request- 
in' all the ladies o' the congregation to meet next 
Wensday afternoon at the house of Squire Birsley, 
for the piirpose of organizin' a Sewin' Soci(jly ibr bo- 
tsvrlent jbjicts. 



XXV. 

Setoiitg Sfltirts- 

T WISH to graoious you could attend one of oui 
Sewin' Society meetin's. You never see notliin' 
to beat 'em, I '11 be bound for 't. We Ve had tew now. 
At the first one, at Squire Birsley's, ther was twenty- 
five preseDt. Miss Birsley had got some sbirts cut 
out o' Cappen Smalley's cloth, and as fast as they 
come in she sot 'em to work — ^at least she gin 'ein 
Bome work, but ther was so much talkin' to dew ther 
was precious little sewin' done. Ther tongues went a 
good deal fester 'n ther fingers did, and the worst on 't 
was, they was all a runnin' at once. Ther was an 
everlastin' sight o' talkin', but it did seem as if they 
wouldent never come to no decision in creatioDu 
T wa'n't expected we should dew much at the first 
iTieetin' more 'n to elect the managers, and make up 
OUT minds how oflen we should raect — and I begun 
to think we shouldent dew even that much, ihere was 
such o' sight o' discussin' and disputin' about every 
thing. Some was for meetin' once a week, and som« 
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thought 't was altogether too often. Somo was for 
ßtayin' to tea, and some was opposed to't Some 
thought 't woull be a good plan to staj and work 
evenin's, and some was of opinion 't would n't pay, 
Lein' as we 'd have to bum so many candles and lamps. 
Ther wa'n't nothing said abont what object we 'd work 
for at the first mcetin' — ^thought we 'd leave that tUl 
next time. 

Well, we talked and talked and tolkcd, and the ap- 
phot on 't was, Miss Biraley was appinted presiaent — 
Miss Ben Stillman, Miss Dr. Lippincott and Miss De«i- 
oon Fustick, managers — ^Polly Mariar Stillman «ecreto- 
ry^ and liddy Ann Bmll, Ireasurer. Moreover, wo 
agreed to meet once a fortnight^ at tew o'clock in the 
afternoon, stay to tea and work tili dark. When we 'd 
got through with our bisness, we had tea— quite a 
piain tea. Miss Birsley don't approve o' makin' 
jDiLch fuss for Sewin' Society — ^because if ye dew, 
ther '11 be some that 11 feel as if they couldent affcrd 
to have it to their houses. She dident give us but 
v»ne kind o' cake, but 't was light and good, and so 
was the bread ; and we had sliced meat and cheese. 
Miss Birsley dident say nothing about it but she hoped 
:hc ro3t would foller her example. I made up my 
mir.i T would any how, whether the rest did or not^ 

WeV' the ladies all eat as if they liked it, and they 
praised up every thing at a wo)^derful rate. They 
aever laid tooth to such bread in all their lires • the 
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butter was superßnc ; the cold meat was delicious, and 
for the cake it was a mysterj to them how Miss Birs- 
ley managed to always to have such first-rate caka» 
Miss Deacon Peabody declared she 'd eat such a hearty 
Bupper she was afeard she should be sick. After tea, 
Miss Jo Gipson invited us to meet nt their house next 
time, and then we went hum. While we was in the 
bed-room a puttin' on our things, I heerd Miss Pea- 
body whisper to MissStillman and say, ** Did youever 
see any thing that beat that tea in all your bom days? 
No presarves at all !" **I never did," says Miss Still- 
man. ** If I cant't give 'em a better tea when they 
meet to our house, I '11 give up." 

Well, at the next meetin' ther was about the same 
number present, and we talked up what we 'd dew 
with the money. The difficulty was, the members 
couldent agree upon nothin' — some wanted to work 
for this objict, and some wanted to work for that. 
Miss Skinner and some o' the rest thought we 'd ought 
to sew for the missionaries, but most on 'em opposed 
it, 'cause they wanted to see what become o' the money. 
Miss Stubbles though 'twould be a good plan to es- 
tablish a school for the colored sect —I s'pose the Pro- 
fessor put her up to 't — ^but nobody eise dident seem 
to be in favor on 't ; and Sister Bedott (she attended), 
ßhe Said slie never 'd agree to that, 't would be money 
throw'd away, for niggei-s would beniggers, dew what 
ye would to elevate 'em. Miss Fuslick (she come in 
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and sot a spell with hör things on — said she couldent 
Bta/ long, jest dropped in on her way to the Matamal 
Society meet'n'), slie thought we couldent dew better'n 
to give the avails of our labor to the " Sons o' Tem- 
perance.* ** Sons o' yer granny/* says Liddy Ann 
Buill, says she (jou know she and Miss Fusück 's a 
quarrelin'.) When she spoke up so, Miss Fustiok 
looked awful mad, and got up to go : when she rcach- 
ed cho door, she tumed round and says she, " Perhaps 
Miss Buill would ruther work for the Old Maids' 
Consolation Society' that they talk o' formin'. Good 
atternoon, ladies 1" and oS she cut afore Liddy Ann 
had time to answer. The gals all tiitcred, and Liddy 
Ann lookt wonderful womblescropt. [ don't know 
but she 'd a cleared out if Miss Biisley hadent a 
sinoothed it over in her cunnin' way , she laughed, 
and says she, " What, Miss Buill, you gals don't mean 
to help the old maids, I hope? I say let 'em take 
wre o' themselves." Liddy Ann grinned and looked 
quite satisfied. 

Well, they talked and talked and lalked, jest as 
they didat the first mcetin', to no morc puruosf neither 
)nly to git more ryled up than they did then. It 
seemed as if every one had got a partickler pint to 
carry and was detarmined the rest should yield to 't 
I tricd a number o' times to make a proposition I 'd 
thought on, but ther was so many that talked louder 
üid faster 'n what I could, that I couldent for the life 
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me git nobody to listen tew ine. At last I went to 
Miss Biraley and told hei my idee, and axed her what 
ishe ihought on 't She said she liked the notion. 
" Well, then, you propose it," says I, *' for I can't git 
em to listen to me if I try tili Doomsday." So she 
apoke out, and says she, " Ladies I" but ther was such 
a racket nobody dident hear her. So she tried agin : 
" Ladies, I say 1" but still they dident pay no attention 
Then she took thc tongs and knockt on the stove as 
loud as ever she could. " Order !" says she. They 
stoppt talkin' then, and lookt round to see what she 
wanted. " Ladies," saj's she, " Miss Magwim has pro- 
posed an object to work for that strikes me aa an ex- 
cellent one. She thinks we 'd better raise enough to 
repair the meetin'-house, and for my part, I thinx äö 
couldent dew better: the meetin'-house is in a miseia- 
ble condition ; the plasterin's a comin' off in ever so 
many places, and thc pulpit 's a forlorn old thing, 
away up in the air ; it 's enough to break a body's neck 
to look at the minister, and sLakes like an old egg 
ßhell. Mr. Tuttle says he 's a'most afeard to go inlc 
it. Don't you think 't would be a good plan to tear 
it down and build another? Now don't all speak at 
once. We never shall dew nothing in creation if we 
don't liave sonie sort o' ordcr. Miss Skinner, what 's? 
your opinion ?" 

Well, Miss Skini«er ,vas delighted with the idee, 
Wid so was the Qrimeses, and thc Fosters, and übe 

13* 
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Peab{Hljs. Miss Peabodj said the Baptists and the 
Episcopals was all a pintin' at us for lettin' our house 
o* worship be in such a condition. Mise John Brew- 
Bter Said she 'd long thought our meetin'-house was a 
disgrace to the village; she'd no doubt but wha* 
h would be an advantage to the cause o' religion to 
repair it, for the Widder Pettibone told her how't 
if we 'd had a decent meetin'-house she wouldent a 
went off and jined the Episcopals, but she got so 
disgusted with the old nastj house and so tired a 
stretchin' her neck to see the minister, that she could- 
ent stan' it no longer. 

" The dear me !" says Charity Grimes, "I wantto 
kno w if she gives that as a reason I Why, every body 
knc\9B she went there 'cause Curnel Dykeman's an 
Episcopal." 

** Yes," says Polly Mariar Stillman, " I gues» it 's 
ginerally known what took her there." 

'* She 's a wonderful oneaay critter," says Miss Pea- 
body ; '*she 's ben a Baptist and a Presbyterian, and 
iiow sae 's an Episcopal. I wonder what she 11 bo 
next." 

" Well, it 's cause she 's a widder," says Q-lory Ann 
"^3illins. " I never kncw'd a widder yet but iurhat was 
as oneasy as a fish out o' water. I raly believe it 's 
nat'ral tew 'em.*' 

" Jest so/' says T iddy A nn Buill " Widders will be 
vviiders" 
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" Not if they can hclp it," says I. 1 was sony bjb 
fioon as I Said it, Sister Bedott lockt so mad. I teil 
ye shc gia me an awful blowin-up when we got huiT' 
— Said every body in tlie room tliought I meant her, 
and she dident mean to go tc the meetin' no more. I 
don't know whether she will or not. 

Well, they 'd got hold o' the Widder Pettibone, and 
Ihcy dident let her drop right oflf : if her eara dident 
burn that afternoon, I 'm mistaken. Some on 'em got 
so engaged talkin' about her they stopt sewin' intirely. 
Bymeby Miss Birsley got out o' patience, and knockt 
on the stove. " Order I" says she. When they got 
still, says she — " When the ladies have got the Wid- 
der Pettibone sufficiently done up, I 'd like to have 
'em take hold and dew up ther shirts." *'Law me,'' 
says old Aunt Betsy Crocker, " they ain't a dewin' her 
up; they're a pickin' on her tew piece?.*' Aunt 
Betsy ain't no great talker, but when she does speak 
she always says somethin' to the pint. She 's a real 
clever old soul, good to every body, dumb critters and 
all. She was disappinted when she was young, so she 
hain't nerei got married ; lives all alono j nobody in 
the house but her and GruflF, hei old dog. She thinks 
the World o' Gruft I went in to see her one evenin' 
last winter. Gruff was asleep on a rüg behind the 
stovOi and ther was 'a great pan o' vittals settin' by 
him. I thought 't was somethin' she 'd sot there tc 
varm, so I says, says T, " Ain't you afeared Gruffll 
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be pokin' bis nose into yer meat ?" " Law mc," sayB 
ehe, "that's there a purpose for him. I always sei 
Bomethin' by him when he goes to bed, so he '11 find 
it handy if he Qappens to wake up hungry in the 
night." " My sakes," says I, " I wouldent take all 
that pains for a dog." "Law me I" says she, "GrufF 
don't know he 's a dog — he thinks he 's/>Zfe." 

" Well, ladies," says Miss Biraley, " if it 's a possi- 
ble thing, I 'd like to have it decided whether we shall 
repair the meetin'-house or not. I think we 'd better 
put it to vote. Thera that 's in favor on 't wDl please 
to signify it by hddin' up their right band." Weil, 
all o' the members held up their right band exceptin' 
Miss Ben Stillman and Polly Mariar. *' Miss Still- 
man," says Miss Biraley, ** I see that you and Polly 
Mariar don't hold up yer hands. Don't you approve 
of appropriatin' the money for that purpose?" 

" Well, I can't say as I disapprove on 't," says Miss 
Stillman, " but I should think we 'd better not be in 
a hurry about makin' up our minds what we '11 dew 
with the money." 

" What 's the ise o' ^aitin' ?" says Miss Birsloy. 
'* For my part, I think wc should go ahead with more 
sperrit if we had an object fixed on to work for." " I 
think so tew," says Miss Stillman; '* bat, you know, 
we 'd ought to be unanlmous.'' '' Then why don't yon 
agree with us?" says M^j^» Birslf>y; ''that 's the way 
to bo unanimous." 
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''I meao," sajs Miss Stillman, sa jb she, " that we M 
Dught to wait tili ther's a fnll meetiii* afore ^v? 
vote." 

"The knd alivei" says Miss Biisley, **I don't 
know what you call a ftiU meetin' if tbis aln't 
one." 

"llie fact is," says Polly Mariar, stretchin' her 
great mouth from car to ear and displayin' all her big 
teeth — (Jeff says her mouth looks like an open sepul- 
cher füll o' dead men's bone) — " the fact is," says ahe, 
" mar and me 's of opinion that we hadent ought to 
vote tili Miss Samson Savage is constllted," 

** Miss Samson Savage ain't a member o' the Society," 
says Miss Birsley, " and she don't go to meetin' once 
in six months. I don't know what we sbould want to 
consult her for, I 'm sure." 

'* But you know," says Miss Stillman, " her means 
is such that she 'd able to contribbit a great deal to 
any object she approves of." 

"And we'd ought to be careful about offendin' 
ner," says Polly Mariar, " for, you know, she with- 
draw'd herself from the Baptiste because flieir Sewin' 
Society dident dew as she wanted to have 'em." 

"Did the Baptists break down afler it?" says Miss 
Birsley. Jest then the door opened, and in marcbed 
Miss Samson Sar^ge. But afore I go on, I 'd ought 
to teil you something about her. She 's one o' tht 
Ug hxigs here — ^that is, she 's got morc money thau 
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h' mosl any body eise in town. She was a tailoreto 
wheD sLe was a gal, and tbey saj she used to make a 
dretful sight o' miscLief among ihe folks where she 
acwed. Bat that was wlien she livcd in Varmount 
When Mr. Savage married h3r, he was one o' these 
ere specilators. Wonderful fellers to make money, 
them Tarmountera Husband says they come over the 
Green Mountains with a spellin'-book in one band and 
a halter in t' other, and if they can't gi.t a school to 
ceach, they can steal a hoss. When they first come 
to onr place, he was a follerin' the tin-peddlin' bisness; 
be nsed to go rumblin' round in bis cart from house 
to house, and the rieh folks ruther tumed up their 
ßoses at bim, or be consated they did, and it made 
him awful wratby ; so he detarmined be 'd be richer 'n 
any on 'em, and pay 'em off in their own coin. Old 
Smith says be 's beerd him time and agin make bis 
boast that be 'd ride over all their beads some day — 
dident seem to have no higher eend in view than to 
be the riebest man in Scrabble Hill. He sot bis heart 
an 1 soul and body on 't, and knowin' how to tum 
every cent to the best advantage, and bein' wonderfiii 
flharp at a bargain, he succeeded ; every thing he took 
hold of prospered, and witbout ftctilly bein' wbat you 
could call disbonest, afore many years every body 
ailowcd be was the riebest man in the place. So ho 
built a great big stun house and furnishod it wonder- 
ful grand', bis wife wouJdent have a bit o' fumitewer 
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uade here — nothin' woald dew but she must Bond 
awaj to Philadelphy for 't. And such fumitewer was 
never seen in tbe tov^n afore ! Such elegant sofys and 
checrs and curtins, and ever so many curua oonsarna 
that I don't know the name of, and I guess she don't 
neither. So she sot up for a lady. She was always a 
ooarse, boisterous, high-tempered critter, and when 
her husland grow'd rieh, she grow*d pompous and 
overbearin'. She made up her mind she 'd rule the 
roast, no matter what it cost — she 'd be the ßrst in 
Scrabble Hill, She know'd she wa'n't a lady by natur 
nor by eddication, but she thought mabby other folks 
>Tould be fools enough to think she was if she made 
a great parade. So she begun by dressin' more, and 
givin' bigger parties than any body eise, Of course^ 
them that thinks money 's the main thing (and ther 's 
plenty such here and every where), ia ready to flatter 
her and make a fuss over her, and approve of all her 
dewin'a K ther 's any body that wonH knuckle tew 
her, I teil ye they have to take it about east. She 
abuses 'em to their faces and slanders 'em to their 
backs. Such conduct wouldent be put up with in 
a poor woman ; but them that would be for drummin 
vie out o' town if I should act so, is ready to uphola 
Miss Samson Savage, and call it indqpendence and 
ß-ankne&i in her. She 's got so she prides horse^f on 
it She says slie ain't afeard to toll folks what she 
think of 'em—if she don't like any body, ther knou 
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it port^ floon. Husband says she wouldent thiÜL it 
QO harin to set her neighbor's house a fire if she doue 
jt in the day-Hme, She shovrs her independence ia 
ftnother way sometimes, by riggin' out in old duds 
that would disgrace a washerwoinan, and trainin' round 
town, inaMn' calls and so forth, someticnes in an old 
wagin and sometimes afoot. It tickles her wonder- 
fully to hear folks whisper as she goea along — ^i' Jest 
ßee Miss Savage I that '11 dew for Äcr, but 'twoaldent 
do for every body." 

When she goes out in Company, she 'nopolizes the 
hüll o' the conversation. She 's detarmined that every 
body in the room shall have the benefit o£ sJlJie has 
to say. So she talks up so awful loud that she 
drownds every body eise's voice, and they have to 
listen tew her whether or no. I was to a party a spell 
ago where she was, and from the minnit she come in 
— (thank fortin' she nover comes arly — ^always keepe 
the tea a waitin' for her) — I say, from the minnit she 
come tili it broke up, she talked without ceesation. Il 
did seem to me as if I should go distracted. In the 
oourse o' the evenin', somebody axed Pardon Petti- 
bone's wife (she 't was KjaXy Carey) to play on the 
pianner and sing : she 's a beautiful player, and I 'm 
very fond o' hearin' her. Whcn she sot down to the 
music, thinks me, Miss Savage will hold her tongue 
now, I m sure. But I was mistaken. She wa'n't a 
gwine to be put lown by a pianner, not she, so she 
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jeßt pitelied her voice a peg higher and went on with 
her stuff— all about her hired help — what Bete, the 
ccx>k, done; how Sake, the chambermaid, manage^H 
and how Nab, the washerwoman, carried sail. 1 
ootddent take no sense o' the music at all. Miss Still- 
man and Polly Mariar, and a few more, draw'd up 
round her and swallered all she said, but some o' the 
young folks that wanted to hear the music, lookt as 
if they wißhed Miss Samson Savage was furder. 

But it 's piain to be seen with all her pretensions 
ihe feels oneasy and oncomfortable the hüll timo, 
1 Ve noticed that yer codfish gentility always dew. She 
knows she ain't the ginniunne artich^ and so she tries 
to make up for 't in brass and bluster. K any thing 
goes on without her bein' head man, she always triep 
to put it down. She was gone a joumey when the 
Sewin' Society was started, and I s'pose she was awM 
mad to think we (^rst to git up such a thing without 
consultin' her. Miss Birsley called on her when she 
got hum, and axed her to jine. But she said she 
wouldent — she despised Sewin' Societies, dident want 
uothin' to dew with 'em. Miss Birsley dident teil no- 
body what she said but me ; she know'd 't would 
make some o' the wimmin mad and scare the rest — 
but we both know'd 't wouldent be long afore she *d 
be pokin' her nose !n among us. 

Well, as I said afore, she came a marchin into tho 
room where we all sot She 's a great, tall, raw-bouod 
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woman, and sl.e steps off like a tramer. She had od 
a dirtj pink sun-bunnit, and an old raggedblue oalioer 
opon-gownd (what Teff calls a shdaly) over her dresa 
She didert so much as say " How-de-dew" to nobody, 
but strammed right across tbe room and soi down \ 
then Rbe huy her old sun-bunnit onto the floor, and 
draw'd a long breath, and says she—" Well, I vow 
I 'm tired — ^ben round a shoppin*, and shoppin' 's no 
small bisness with me. I don't go into a shop and 
stan' an hour, and make the Clerks haul down all ther 
goods, and then buy tew-cents^ worih^ as söme folks 
dew" — ^here she lookt round at Miss Grimes and 
Charity — " when / trade, I trade to some amount, 
and no mistake. I was ruther tired afore I left hum 
— ^had Company to dinner — dident think o' comin' 
here when I come out — ^^ Caroline Gipson thought 
ßhe was a gwine to apologize for her dress, so she says 
says she, " Oh, no apologies necessary — 't was jest as 
well to come in as you was." " What I" says she, " I 
hope ye don't think I'd a dressed up if I had a know'd 
I was a comin' here? — not I. I dön't believe in rig- 
gin' up to come to a sewin' meetin', as some folks 
dew" — (here she squinted at the Skinners — ^ihey had 
on new plaid drooses) — "but'tain't every body that 
can afford to wear an old double gownd. I says to 
Poll, my waitin'-maid, * Poll,' says I, * go to the lumber- 
room and git my sun-bunnit and my blue calicei 
double gownd ; I 'm a gwine out.* * Massy sakes T 
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BAjt Poll 3ajs she, ' does Miss Savage know 't ihe 
blue double gownd has got one sleeve a' most ripped 
out, and the linnin 's all tore so 't it hangs down below 
the outside round the bottom?' *Poll,' says I, *if 
't wa'n't that you Ve jest come out o' Pennsylvany 
woodfl, and don't know nothin' about manners yet, 
I 'd discharge ye on tbe spot for darin' to question rwe, 
or make any remarks about what I order. 1 11 for- 
give ye this time on account o' yer ignorance, but if 
ever you dew it agin you '11 git your walkin'-ticket on 
Short Order, as sure as my name's Miss Samson 
Savage. Now start yer stumps, and fetch them things 
quick meeter.' So she fetcht 'em, and I went and 
done my shoppin'. On my way hum, it Struck me 
that you was to meet here to-day, so thinks me, I 'U 
jest Step in and see what they 're up tew." " Will 
you take some sewin'?" says Miss Birsley. " Not I," 
saye she, " tili I know what I 'm a sewin' for. What 
do ye calculate to dew with the money ye raise?" 

" We thought," says Miss Birsley, " that is, ihe 
majority of us thought 't would be a good idee to am 
enough to repair the meetin'-house and build a new 
pulpit" " Murderl" says Miss Savage ; " well, I vow 
if ihat wouldent be a worthy object" " So you don't 
aj>].rove on't, hey?" says Miss Birsley. "Approve 
on^t?" says she; "notl." 

'• No more don't me and PoUy Mariar," says Miss 
Stillman. Miss Savage went on : " T 'd look purty 
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wouldent I, a workin' to fix up tfaat meetiii'*hoiuie foi 
Tatüe to preach in I" " So you don'tlike Mr. Tutüe, 
hey?" says Miss Birsley. "Like him?'' says ßhe; 
*'*not L He don't know nothin'— can't preach no 
more'n that stove-pipt?^ — (she hates Parson Tuttle 
'cause he hain't never paid no more attention to her 
than he has to the rest o' the oongregation) — " he 's 
as green as grass and as flat as a pancake." " l^at *s 
jest what mar and me thinks," says Polly Mariar 
Stillman. Miss Savage went on: "He don't know 
B from a broomstick, nor bran when the bag *s open." 
" That 's jest what I think," says Miss Stillman. " I 
eays to Mr. Stillman last Sabbath, as we was a comin' 
firom meetin', * Mr. Stillman' says F — But what 't was 
ehe Said to Mr. Stillman, dear knows, for Miss Savage 
dident let her go on. "I say," says she, "I'd look 
beantiful a comin' to Sewin' Society and workin' tho 
eends o' my fingers off to build a pulpit for Tuttle to 
be ix)ked up in Sabbath after Sabbatb, and preach off 
jest what he 's a mind tew. No — ^ye don't ketch me 
a takin' a stich for such an object I despise Tutüe, 
and I '11 teil him so tew his face when I git a chance. 
Ye don't ketch me a slanderin' folks behind ther 
4)acks and then sofl-soapin' 'em to their faces, as somo 
folks dew" — (here she lookt at Miss Stillman and 
l'olly Mariar.) " And where 's his wife, I 'd like to 
know? Why ain't she here to work to-day? A 
purty piece o' bisness, I must say, for you all to be 
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here a diggin' away to fix up Tuttle's meetin' Lo^se, 
when «Ä«'« to hum a playin' iady," "Miss Tattle 
ain't veiy well," says I. " Tliat 's a likely storv • 
says Miss Savage ; and from that she went on and 
blazed away about Miss Tutüe at a terrible rate. Misd 
Stillman and PoUy Mariar. and a number more o' tLe 
w immin, sot tew and helped her whenever they conld 
git a woi-d in edgeways ; and such a haulin' over as 
Miss Tuttle and the parson got, I never heerd afore 
in all the days o' my life. 

While they was in the midst on't, Miss Grpacn 
come to the door and axed us to walk out to tea — 
she 'd ben out all the afternoon a gittin' it reddy — so 
we put up OUT work and went out We don't have 
the tea handed round at our meetin's as a gineral 
fching ; we have the things sot on a long table ] the 
woman o' the house pours tea at one eend, and we all 
stan' round and help ourselves. It 's very convenient^ 
especially where they don't keep no help. Well, we 
all took hold, and for a while Parson Tuttle and his 
wife and every body eise had a restin' spell, for even 
Ißaa Samson Savage had other use for her tongue. 
She believes in dewin' one thing to once. When she 
eats she eats — and when she talks she talks. 

And we had a real nice tea, I teil ye— biscuit and 
butter, and crackers and cheese, and cold meat and 
pickles, and custard and whipt cream, and three kindfl 
^' presarves, and four kinds o' cake, and wliat not! 
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I couldent help o' thinkin' that the money laid out od 
that tea would a went a good waj toward tbe new 
palpit. 

"What delightfiil biscuit," says Miss Grimefi 
*They are so" says Miss Skinner; "but Miss Qip- 
Bon never has poor biscuit." "O sbawl" öays Miss 
Gipson, "you ain't in arnest : rny biscuits is miserable 
— not nigh so good as coraraoa. I don't tbink the 
flour 's first rate," " Miss Gipson, bDW dew yoti 
make crackers?" says Miss Stillman ; **I never tasted 
nop.e ao good." " Now you don't mean so," says Miss 
Gipson. " I can make good Crackers, but tbem 's 73Ty 
pooi; the oven wa'n't jest right when I put 'em in." 
*' I must have another piece o' this cheese, ii 's so good," 
Myg Miss Lipplncott. "Where dtd you git it?' 
"'T^'el], I got it of old Daddy Sharp: he ginerally 
makes excellent cheese, but I teil Mr. Gipson old 
Sharp's failed for once — ^that 's what I call poor cheese.'* 
" Dew taste o' this plum sasa, Miss Peabody," says 
Miss Brewster ; *' I never see the beat on 't." " I 'd 
ruther have these peaches," says Miss Peabody; 
"they 're derlicious. It is a mystery to me how Miss 
Gipson always has such luck with her precarves. 
I never dew, and I always take pound for pound tew." 
*' This apple-jel 's the clearest I ever see," says oll Miss 
Parker. " How did you make it, Miss Gipson ? Did- 
ent you dew it in the sun ? I 'm sure it don't look a» 
if it ever was nigh the firc." '* Now don't speak o' 
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that jel," says Miss Gipsou. " I told Carline I was 
nßhamed o' 1113' jel after seein* Miss Parker's, and I was 
a'moBt sorrj I 'd made any presarves slnce I 'd eat 
some o' Miss Peabod^^'s and Miss Skinner's, theim was 
so much nicer." So they went on. The wlüpt ci-eam 
and custard had to be gone Dver : Miss Gipson had to 
teil jest how 't was made — what flavorin' she nsed, 
and all that — ^though she declared she was asharaed 
on't The cahe was praised up: thcy must know 
bow much butter ther was in tJiis, how many eggs it 
took for that and so forth. Miss Gipson, of courBe, 
run it down — she could make good cake, but somehow 
she failed that time. A person that dident know how 
wimmin always go on at such a place, would athought 
that Miss Gipson liad tried to havc cvery thing ihe 
raiserablest she possibly could, and that the rest on 
'em had never had any thing to hum but what was 
miserabler yet. 

Weil, every thing aithly comes to an eend, and so 
did that tea after a spell, and purty soon after we went 
hum. Miss Stillman invited us to meet to their hoose 
next time. She urged Miss Sampson Savage to come, 
and I don't doubt but Avhat she will if she thinks 
ther 's any chance for kickin' up a muss. I was in to' 
Miss Birsley's the next day, and she and I talked it 
over. She says we hain't accomplished much yit, for 
flome o' the work's done so miserable 't won*t 
never seil in creation without it 's plcked out and 
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dono over better. The rest is put togeiher wroQg, 
aiid has got to be took to pieces wh^ther or no. Por 
my part| 7 f^el cny most diacouisM^ed about the Sewin' 
SfKaoty. 



XXVI. 

^nnt gtapirTs 9i$ii ia Slabtainn. 

r '7E ben a journey sence I saw you, Nancy, away 
down to Slabtown, to see a cousin o' husband'a 
that lives there. She 't was Eunice Ludlow, slic mar- 
ned a Bentlej^, carpenter and jiner by trade. They 
moved from Coon's Holler to Slabtown about fivo 
year ago, and there be follered the lumberin' bnsiness, 
and done very well at it I hadent seen 'em since 
they went away, and bein' as she urged me very hard 
and made mc promisc I 'd cornc out there the laßt time 
she was to our house, I thonght I 'd ought to go. I 
used to set a great deal by Eunice when she was a gal- 
.1 thought there never was a happier couple than she 
and Bentley was when they lived at the Iloller. He 
bad a good trade and was industrious, and so was she, 
and they got along first rate. And then they had a 
couple o' the nicest behaved children that I ever sec. 
Lucy, the eldest^ was about eight year old when they 
moved away, and Henry was five or six. 
Biit I found things considerably altered since they 

oome to Slabtown. It 's quite a big place, as big agin 

14 
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as Scrabble Hill and growin' bigger all the time. 
Eunice had got her idees raised a good deal, and had 
some wonderful curus notions about gintilUy, The 
liouse was fumished mighty grand, and she dident dev; 
ler own work as she used to ac the Holler, but kept 
a great slatterin', imperdent hired gal, that done jest 
as she was a mind tew about every thing. 

Lucy, tew, she was a growin' up ginteel. She % 
got to be the proudest little thing that ever I see, 
peart and bold, and right up in every body's face and 
eyes, stickin' in her gab all the time, and nippin' round 
with a couple of awful long pigtails with bows on the 
cends, a danglin' down her back. 

Henry, he 's about as hateful.a young one as ever 
went unflogged. I uscd to dread bis comin' hum trom 
school; for he went yellin' and hollerin' round the 
house, kickin' and spittin', and sassin' every body that 
Bpoke to him. I actilly hecrd him swear a number o' 
times. And he 's out in the streets late o' nights, 
playin' and fightin' with all sorts o' boys. I talked to 
bis Mher about it, told him I thought he 'd ought i>o 
keep Henry in o' nights, and be raore particklar about 
bis 'sociates. But he haw-haw'd right out in my face ; 
"Shaw, Aunt Magwire," says he, "that 's all oant I 
l)elieve in lettin' boys run ; it 's the only way to makc 
'cm independent." "Sam Bentley," says I, "you 
idn't the man you usei to be. When 3^ou lived to 
Üie Heller, you was quite partic'lar about yer chil- 
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dren, and about yerself tew ; for I remcmber you 
ased to go to meetin' quite stiddy with Ennice, and 
always Lad prayers in yer family night and mornin'.'' 
Don't neyor mention that agin," says he; "I'm 
ashamcd on*t I was green in them days; now I'vo 
got moif inlarged views. The fact ia, Aunt Magwire, 
SlabtowL. •£ a greal place. If I 'd a stayed at Coon's 
HoUer, ten to one, I 'd a went on in that snivellin', 
cantin', go-to-meetin' way all my life." "like 
enongh/- says I ; " and mabby got to heaven in it last. 
Slabtown is a great place^ and no mistake." Sam did- 
ent say no more. 

Eunice dident seem to be very proud o' me, I 'm 
such a piain, homemade body. She never introduced 
me to none of her ginteel acquaintances when they 
called ; so, as I dident have nothing to say, I used U 
have the benefit of all the conversation, and sartinly 
'twas quite entertain', They ginerally begun with 
the fashions. Next, they took up the subject o' hired 
gals, and when they 'd wore that out, the neighbor- 
hood in gineral had to undergo a haulin' over. 'T was 
j^retty much the same as it is in Scrabble Hill, only I 
think the Slabtown folks make ruther more fuss over 
each other to their faces, than what they dew in oui 
place. 

One afternoon, there was a youngish married wo- 
rnan by the name o' Miss Teeters called. She and 
Eunice are quite intimit; though, after all, Eunice 
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don^t seem to tliink much of her, but sbe consideni 
her woaderful gintoel. Her gintilitj seem^ to oou 
Bist in her wearin' more colors than I ev^.r see on to 
once afore in all my bom days. She had on a y«llcr 
bannit, with a great pink artificial on it ; a red shawl, 
and a green silk fix>ck, and blue ribbln round her 
neck, and I forget what all; but t'was enough to 
make a body's eyes ache to look at her, 

After they 'd gonc over with the fashions, says Miss 
Teetcrs, says she: "I see you keep Marthy yet; how 
do you git along with her?" 

But afore Eunice had time to answer her, the door 
was banged open, and the vcry Miss Hawkins they 'd 
ben talkin' about come bowsin into the the room with- 
out cver ringin' the bell. She was clear out o' breath ; 
for she 's quite a fleshy woman. Her face was as red 
as a blaze, and her green satin sack was all one-sideA 
She looked as if she 'd fixed in a wonderful hurry and 
run all the way. '* What 's to pay ?" says Miss Tee- 
tcrs and Eunice in a breatb. She couldent speak for 
a minnit or so, she was so exhausted. I gol up and 
giv her the rockin'cheer I was a sittin' in, and she 
squoze herseif into it, and says she — 

^* Have you heerd the news?" 

" What news?" says Mis? Teeters and Miss Bentley, 
openin' their mouths and eyes and stretchin' their 
necks. " What news? — dew teil, foi pity's sake I" 

"0 dear me, suz," says she, "I never was so dum- 
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foondered in all jny life. Cousin Jeemes was in to 
OUT house nc^ hajf an facur ago, and read it to Sary 
Ann and me 1 tbougtit I *d run in and see if Miiu 
Teetert had heerd on 't. Tbey said she was over to 
Mr. Bentlcy's, so I come right on Lere." 

'*Well, what is ii, in the name o' wonder?" says 
Miss Teeters», says sLa 

' O dear me,'' sayp Mise Hawkins, a blowin' herseif 
\nth her Landkercher sis hard aj e^ er she conld. •* 
dear me, ther 's the awfulest picco that you ever see, 
ccme out in the * Ladies Book.' and it's all about our 
Scwm' Society, takin' us oflf to an ioty, and tellin' all 
how we go on; and, of course, 'twas writ in this vij- 
lage." 

-' You don't?'' says Miss Teeters, saj-s she. 

"It's a factj" says Miss Hawkins, '* And what 's 
^orse yet, our minister's wife writ it." 

' How you talk I" says Miss Tecters. 

''Weh, I shouldent wonder," says Eunioe, says she. 
' toi I *ve heerd that your minister's wife Tnites for ihe 
papers, But, pray, what does it say ?" 

' Oh," says Miss Hawkins, " as true as I 'm a live 
woman, it 's got every one of our members in, and 
tfh^»ws US all up shamefully, only jest me and Sary 
Ann. 1 can't f ee as ther 's any body in it that re- 
sembles us a mite. But you're drawed out, Miss 
Tec'w^rs; and Oappei* Sapley» he 's down large as life; 
and ihe Bomans are in for 't ; and so 's Bill Sweczcj^s 
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wife, and Samauthj Cooper, and Tom Bailj 's wife. 
and Miss Ben Curtis ; and there 's a Miss Siillman and 
her daughter, that 's meant for the Longs. They 're 
all fctitious nameS| to be sure, but it 's easj eui>ugh 
to teil who 's who. But the squire's wife ketched h 
the worst of all. I teil je, it takes her off tc nia 
Nobody can mistake it. Jeemes wouldent let us keep 
it^ or I 'd a fetcht it over. He war gwine to take it in 
to the Bomanses. I hope you '11 get hold on 't ; for 
of iM the abominable messes that ever I see, it 's the 
crownin' pinl" 

" Wdl, I never heerd the beat on 't/* says Miss Tee- 
ters. 

" Nor I neither/' says Eunice. " I should think a 
minister's wife might be in better business. Well 
I 'm glad I don't belong to your Society. I ain't tcok 
ofl^ that 's sartin. Bat how do you know it attoUy 
means your Society ?" 

"Oh, that 's piain cnough," says Mis3 Ilawkins, 
" for it teils things that was positively said and doi e 
at some o' the meetin's. Jest how the squire's wifo 
went on ; callsher 'Miss Samson Savage.' " (I beguD 
to prick up my ears. Thinksme, Avhat on airth docz 
all this mean ?) — " But the mystery to me is, how tl.^i 
minister's wife got hold on 't She wa'n'fc tiierc, 
Somebody that was there muat a told her. I wonder 
who 't was?" 
' Miss Toeters turned ruther red. I thonghfc she 
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lookcd küid o guilty ; and sajs sbe : '' It 's abominable 
— ^it 's ridicilous I I '11 go right hörne and teil my hus ■ 
band hovr the minister's wife 's ben writin' about me ; 
and I shonldent wonder if be sbould take tbe matter 
up— be 's cowbided a number of individdiwals for 
speakin' disparagin' o' me. Bat bas tbe sqoire's wife 
heerdon't?" 

''No," says Miss Hawkins. "I stopt tbere as I 
come along, bnt sbe 'd gone out o' town. Won't sbo 
be mad, tbongb ; sbe 's sucb a fiery critter I" 

"I say," spys Miss Teeters, says sbe, "it's bigb 
time we got rid o' tbe minister ; be ain't tbe man for 
ua A ginteel and intellectible congregation like our'n 
bad ongbt to bave a man o' great eloquential powers. 
And as for bis wife, I never conld bear ber, witb Ler 
old stripid dress tbat sbe wears every Sunday, rain or 
sbine. I don't believe sbe was ever accnstomed to 
ginteel society." 

" Nor I neither," says Miss Hawkins. " T took a 
dislike tew ber wben they first come bere. I don't 
like yer mum cbaracters tbat never say notbin' about 
nol>ody. It seems sbe 's ben savin' on 't up to let off 
in tbe newspapers. Betbiar Nobles says sbe told ber 
sbe tbougbt our congregation drest tew mucb ; and I 
sbouldent wonder if sbe did, for sbe ' stuck to tbat old 
Btraw bunnit and everlastin' stripid dress all winter, 
and I s'pose it 's to set an example o' plainness aforo 
ttfl, jest as if we 'd foller Jier lead. For my part, T tbink 
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ehe might better spend more time a dressin', and len 
a writin' for the newspapers. And they say he in- 
courages her in it, and likes to have her write. I wiflh 
tliej was both farder offi" 

" I wish so tew," says Miss Seetera; '"and I gueas 
ther 's a good many that wish so. She ain't popilar at 
all in onr set. Shc never nins in sociably, as Miss 
Van Duzen used to. They say she goes a great deal 
more among the poor folks, than she does among the 
ginteel part o* the congregation. And that 's a sure 
sign, / Üiink^ that she 's ben more acctistomed to ming- 
lin' with them sort o' folks, than with such as we be." 

Well, they blazed away in that style for as muoh as 
an hour. I can't remember half they said ; and Eunice 
she told 'era that if sho was they, she wouldent put up 
with it; she'd make a fuss about it, and haye the 
minister sent off. 

As soon as they 'd gone, Eunice burst out a langhin', 
and says she : " Well, if that ain't the best piece o' 
news I 've heerd this many a day. I 've always heerd 
that that Sewin' Society was a reg'lar slandermill, 
where the principal busines is to brew mischief against 
he minister ; and I 'm glad they 've got showed up at 
last The minister 's a good man, and a smart man 
tew ; but the biggest part o' the congregation is such a 
set of ignoramuses, that they don't know a smart man 
from a fooL They always make a great fuss orer 
theu minister when he first comes ; but if he don't 
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preach smootli things tew 'em all tbe time, thej Boon 
contrive to starve him out or quarrel him off. Wien 
thej gin this one a call, they agreed to give Hm five 
bandred dollars a year, and pay it quarterly. And it 
is a solemn fact, that half on 't hain't ben paid yet 
Betsey Hall, a girl tbat uscd to wash for 'em eome- 
times, told me so. Sbe said sbe 'd often listened to 
the door, and heerd the minister and bis wife a talkin^ 
over their troubles ; and sbe say s tbat tber ain't more 'n 
half a dozen in tbe congregation tbat pay tbeir dues 
reglarly ; and if 't wa'n't for wbat tbe minister's wife 
gits for writin' for tbe newspapers, tbey wouldent be 
able to pay tbelr bouse-rent and keep out o' debt, no 
way. Sbe said sbe overbeerd bim say to bis wife one 
day : * Tbe quarter's rent 11 bc due next Saturday, and 
I bain't a cent to pay it.' * Keep up your courage my 
dear,' says sbe, * perbaps I sLall bave sometbia^ flx)m 
Pbiladelpby before tben.' And Betsey said sbe guess- 
ed it come, for sbe was knowin' to tbe reut bein' paid 
tbe next Saturday. I couldent belp biugliin' in my 
sleeve wben Miss Teeters was a telliu' bow mucb bet- 
ter Parson Van Duzen's wife was liked tlian tbis one. 
Tbey abused ber like a pickpocket wben slie was bere 
and was always a runnin' ber down. Sbe couldent 
dew notbin' to please 'cm." 

" Eunice," said I, wby dident you talk so wben tbey 
was in, and teil 'em: plaloly to tbcir faces wbat yoü 

thougbt." 

14* 
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'' law," says she, " I dident want to get mixed up 
in their quarreis." And then sbe throw'd on her 
thiDgs and ran oS to some o' tbe neighbors to teil ths 
news and talk over it. She was gone tili tea time. 
Bat shc dident have the satis&ction o' t«llin' the story 
first, for every body where she went had heerd it al 
ready. News flies like wildfire in Slabtown. She 
dident git hold o' the piece though ; nobody hadenl 
Seen it, but thsy 'd all heerd about it. It 's wonderfiil 
how <»oon 't was in every body's mouth. When Sam 
oomes hum h(ö was füll on 't — said 't was all over town 
— nothin' eise was talked about frora one eend o' the 
viUage to t'other. Eunice was very anxious to read 
it ; and Sam went to the bookstorc to git it, but they'd 
sold every copy they had, and ther was a great call 
for more. Ther was a wonderful excitement about it. 
Sam Said the Californy fever was nothing tew ii^ 
Califomy and every thing eise seemed tc be entirely 
forgot for a spell. The wimmin laid aside all other 
business, and gadded round from bouse to house talk- 
in about the Sewin' Society. And the men, tew, 
they 're as fond o' tatlin* and gossipin' in Slabtown aa 
the wimmin. They met together in shops and storea^ 
and bar rooms and oyster-cellars, and talked it over. 
Wherever you 'd sec a mess o' men staudin' you might 
know they was discussin' the Sewin' Society. 

In Slabtown, every body knows jest what every 
body eise says and does. It seemed raly wonderfiil to 
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me Low all that was said was trumpeted round. Pri 
vnie conversations was blazed all over town, that must 
a {»en carried by the birds o* the air, or eise tber must 
a ben a good manj ears oocurpied at a good many 
key-holes. I was wonderfully Struck with this jBwjulty 
in the Slabtown folks. They 're a Community remar- 
kablt. for their inquirin^ minds. If 't was applied to 
any useful purpose, ther 's no calculatin' how much 
they might accomplish. ^ If the government should 
eyer conclude to make researches into the manners 
and customs o' the antipodes under ground, I should 
ad>Tse 'em to send to Slabtown for an explorin' Com- 
pany. 1 11 Warrant they 'd find out all how and abcut 
it for *em. They 'd report all that 's a dewin' there, 
and a good deal more. So 't was about that article 
that was laid to the ministers wife's door. Every body 
know'd what every body eise said and thought about 
it. The inquirin! minds was all at work. Ever}' 
hour in the day ther was somebody a runnin' into 
Benüey's with some new story — ^something the Haw- 
kinses or the Longs, or the Teeeters, or the sqdie's 
folks had said or done. 

" And * Miss Samson Savage,' "says Miss Teeters — 
" did you ever see such a perfect picter as that is o' 
Ihe squire's wife ? — ^how exactly it goes on like her, 
don'i it? Any body that ever see her would know it 
in a minute." 

" Bnt," says Teeters, " I don't see how the minister'a 
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wife found out how she talked. Some o* yoor mem- 
hers mufit a ^ eaclied." 

Miss Teeters bloshed, and saya she : *' Oli, dear me, 
I 'm dreadfuUy afeard she 11 think ^t was me. If sho 
^hould, she *d hate me like pisen, and never invite me 
to any more o' her parties. I woiddent git her ill-will 
for all the world. What slicdll dew? I must rua 
right over there 'fore any bodj eise see her, and make 
it all straight." 

" That 's right," said Teeters. " I wouldent be Struck 
out o* her gx)d books for no money. We 11 show 
her that we don't uphold the minister's wife in such 
conduct But I must dew something tew. K she 
was only a man I could give her a cowhidin* or at 
least threaten to ; but beiu' she 's a wo.v.r.n I don't 
know what to dew." 

" I '11 teil ye, Teeters, what ye can 'kw," said bis 
vüc. " You can circulate a petition tc get the minis- 
ter dismissed." 

*' That 's the checker," said Teeters^ with a terrible 
oath. 

So Miss Teeters fluDg on her thingn and started off 
for the squire's. And Teeters sot down to draw up 
his petition. Whcn she got to the squii-c'd, Miss Tee« 
tcrs huv herseif down on the sofy and fainted away 
and the squire's wife run for the cologne bottle. 
When she began to come tew, sayg the squire's ^wife^ 
says she — 
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" For the laad's sake child, what's ihe matter with 
ye?" 

Mias Teetera groaned, and sajs she: ^^ Have you 
Reen tLe Lady's Book?" 

" What ladj's book ?" sajrs the &quire's wife, aays 
plie. 

" Why the Lady's Book that 's printed in Philadel 
phy once a month." 

*' No, I hain't seen it," says she. " What on 't ?" 

*• Well, Vmso glad you hain't " says Miss Teetera ; 
" aad I do hope you won't. Don't you look at it if you 
do see it. I beg of you not to look at it for all the 
World. Promise me you won't open it if you do see 
it" 

" Well, I should like to know," says the squire's 
wife, " what 's the reason I must n't look at that par- 
tic'lar book. For gracious sake, out with it I" 

" Oh," says Miss Teeters, " ther 's the awfiillest pieoe 
in it ttat evei' you sot eyes on ; and every body says 
the minister's wife writ it. It 's all about our Sewin 
Society — ^takes us ofiF most shamefully — ^but you es 
pedally — shows you up abominably— calls you * Miss 
Samson Savage.' It ain't a bit like you, to be sure ; 
but it 's perfecüy horrid. Do promise me not to read 
it ; for it 11 hurt your feelins dreadfiiUy. It did mine. 
To think that a person I set so much by as I do 
by you, should be so abused I Mr. Teeters is perfect« 
'y outrageous about it ; hc says it is n't to be bome 
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He 'a intendin' to Start a petition to lave thc minister 
Bcnt oflF. You know we *ve long ben tryin' to git rid 
of him, and this '11 be a good opportunity"— (Misa 
Teeters had alwajs pretended to the minister that obe 
was one of his best friendi» ^nd was always a runnitf 
tew him with every thing tbe squire's wife and Miss 
Hawkins said against him Of course, he nor bis 
wife badent no confidence in her. They understood 
human nater well enougb to know she *d talk against 
them behind their backs.) 

'T was natural enougb, after all tbis parade, thät tbe 
equire's wife sbould be in a terrible pucker to see the 
Lady's Book. So, afker makin' a wonderful to do 
about it, and pretendin' she was awful unwillin', Miss 
Teeters fetcht her tbe book. At first, the squire's 
wife declared tbat Miss Savage wa'n't meant fcr her, 
but vllheTpariicular/riendj insisted upon it tbat 'twaa 
So at last she had to give up, and, of course, she was 
awful mad about it, and stormed away at a terrible 
rate. 

Miss Hawkins, she kept the ball a rollin' ; devoted 
her bull tirac to runnin' round the neighborbood and 
blazin' awa / about it. She was what folks call " toady" 
to tlie squire's wife, and every body said that the 
" Miss Stillman in the piece, that was makin' such a 
muss, meant her, and she tho't so tew. But she tho't 
that if ßhe could make folks believe 't was intended 
for Miss Ijong, she could accomplish tew ends: she 'd 
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£. t rid 0* havin' the Dames o Miss Stillman and Polly 
Mariar' tucked onto her and herdaughter, and, what was 
purty important, turn the Lungs against the mmister 
ani hifl wife. Now the Longs was very stiddy, go-to- 
ineetin' sort o' folks, andhad always beeu very fricnd- 
ly to the minißter's family. So Miss Hawkins went 
pufBn' and blowin, round town, makin' a terrible fuss 
about the " piece," and dwellin' partic'larly on the awful 
shame it was to take off the Longs so. One day she went 
into the squire's, and the squire's wife says to her, 
says she : " Well, how do you feel about bein' hit off 
by Aunt Magwire ? You ketch it about as bad as I 
dew." 

" shaw," says Miss Hawkins, " I ain't hit off at all. 
What raakes you think I be ?" 

" Now, Hawky,"says the squire's wife, " it 's all non- 
sense for you to try to make me think that ain't meant 
for you and Sary Ann." " I know 't is." 

"Well," says Miss Hawkins, says she, *'between 
you and me, the fact is, whether 't was meant for me 
or not, one thing 's clear, if we could make the Longs 
believe 't was intended for them, we should be pretty 
sure o' gittin' rid o' the minister. For, of course, Miß« 
Jjong and Helen would feel dretfiilly hurt about 
bein' took off so by the minist^r's wife, and Mr. Long 
Ue 'd think jest as they did.^ And if we can oncc git 
the Longs set against the minister's folks, they '11 liavc 
fco q".it in short o^ler." 
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"Well, ihat iß an ideo," says the sqnirefl wifo 
" na-:vky, yoa 's more cunniu! than I be. If ' Daddy- 
loDg-legs*" — (that'swhat she calls Mr. Longbehinl 
bis back)—'* once gita bis dander up it 11 be all day 
with tho parson ; for some how ^r otber. he 's contriv- 
eu to git considerable influence in ihe parish. It must 
be because he 's such a stiddy old poke, for he hain't 
no more mind of his own than that pair o' tongs. 1 
can turn bim round with my little finger. I guess I 'li 
go down and give 'cm a stirrin' up." So up she staii 
ed and off she tedpsed to Mr. Long's. Sho marched 
into the parlor, where Miss Long and Helen wsa ä sit- 
tin', and makin' a low curchy, she says, says llc : 
" Miss Samson Savage, at your sarvice ; and bow does 
Miss Stillman and Polly Mariar dcw to day ?" 

Well, to make a lonj story short, the Longs waa 
made to believe that the minister's wife bad actillf 
ben sbowin' 'em up. Of course they was outrageoub 
bout it ; and Ml<« Long talked barder aginst the min- 
ir.l«3r'8 wife than she 'd cver talked aginst any body 
ffore. She dident go iew her, like a Christian ougtt 
t^ and ax an explanation, but she contented herseif 
v'itn callin' her an abominahk woman and a shameful 
c itteTj and said she wa'n't fit to be a minister's wiffi, 
ft-vi so fortb. And Mr. Long he jined in with the Op- 
position, and wanted the minister to quit 

And Teeters, he got up bis petition, and went blua- 
•erin' round with it, threatenin' to cowhide every body 
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Jiat didcnt sign it. He badent got bat a fev^ iiames 
to it, wben bo went into Sharp's störe and axed-Sbarp 
to sign it Sbarp's a straigbt-forrard feller, tbat minds 
bis own bosiness. He took tbe petition and lookt at 
it, and then deliberateiy opened tbe stove door and 
türow'd it in ; and turnin' to Teeters, sajs be : " Tee- 
ters, yon 'le a fool ; go bum and take care o' yor wife, 
and lei alone meddlin' witb wbat 's none o' yer buai- 
nes8." 

I H'pose you tbink Teeters cowbided bim on tbe 
di>ot : but you 're mistaken. He went bum and took 
IT out in rippin' and awearin', and tbreatenin' to tal e 
tho law o' Sbarp. 



XXVTI. 

r AW me, Nancy, why 't would take a week to teil 
all tbe sayin s and dewin's that took place in 
Slabtown in consequence o' that article in tbe I ady's 
Book. I never 8ee nor heerd o' nothiD* equal to 't 
Such a tempest in a tea-pot! such an awful nproar 
about nothin' 1 'T was wonderful — 't was amusin' tew 
And what was the poor minister's wife about all this 
time? Why she was to hum, a mindin' her own 
business as usuaL Miss Teeters was heerd to say to 
sevcral individdiwals, that she guessed that old stripid 
dress aud straw bunnit wouldent darst to show them- 
selves in church no more, when there was such an 
excitement But Sunday came and there was the 
minister's wife in her seat, lookin' jest as if nothin 
had liappened more 'n or'nary. The members o' th. 
Sewin' Society thou^ht 't was very audacious in 
her. 

'T waji cur'us to see how all the persons that was 
the most active in mjkin' a noise and keepin ap the 
excitemcn*;^ liad every one on 'em some eend o' tlieir 
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o^^^ thal they hoped to forrard by makin' a liue and 
cry. There was the Slaters, they were dretftü mad at 
the squire's wife, because ehe hadent invited 'ein to 
}ioi last party. And Mr. Sweezer had told 'em tliat 
tue sqxüre's wife remarked at her party. tbat she 
dident invite the Slaters because she meaut to be more 
belect in her parties in futur'. Sweezer*s very intimit 
vnth the squire's folks— a kind o' boot-licker tew 'em 
— ^though he 's always slanderin' 'em to their backs. 
Ee's a reg'lar man-gossip. Well, the Slaters was 
wonderful tickled to see the squire's wife git such a 
dressin cut^ as they called it; so they went round ex- 
ultin' oyer it. 

1'hen ther was a number that was wonderful anxious 
to git thomselves into notice, no matter how. And 
they blazed away about the impropriety o' tvritM stich 
artides. They disproved on 'em entirely. But them 
that was tryin' to git into the squire's wife's good 
graces, was the most obstropelous about it They 
called it abominable — awfiil I they hoped the squire 
would take the law o' the minister's wife, and so forth. 
And some that was rejoiced to git hold o' any thing 
that could be tumed against the minister, went sneak 
in' round takin' it up in a sly way; they was very 
Borry it had happened, very ; but it was all up with 
the minister now ; he might as well pack up bis traps 
and budge at once ; for he couldent be supported in 
Slabtown no longer, public sentiment was so againm 
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him. Then, tew, ther was a careful aet, sucU u then? 
18 eveiy where, that wanted to be " right ade up ;" 
and not bein' able to detennine for sartin ^hich would 
tarn out to be the popilar party, all tbey done, wben 
the "Sewin' Society" waa mentioned, was to sbake 
their heads and look knowin'. Bnt the tew-sided 
party was the moöt numerons. They circulated round 
from the minister^s friends to bis enemies, and pretend- 
ed to belong to jest the side they happened to be with. 
To the minister's frienJs they said, " that was a first- 
rate articie in the Lady 's Book ; 't was capital — 't was 
true to nater — it took oflf them that deserved it richly ; 
and they hoped that the aathor 'd write more, and give 
^em another dig." When they got among the op- 
posite party, they soid '* 't was a slandt^rous thing — 
'twas shamefiil — 'twa'n't to be put up with;" and 
then they carried back and forth all they heerd on 
both sides, and made a sight o' mischief. Mr. Sweezei 
was one o' this kind. He had about as much as he 
could attend to for a spell, runnin' from one side 
t' other carryin' the news. 

But the most active o' the two-sidere was Bethiar 
Nobles, an old gal that gits her livin' principally by 
visitin'. She 's acquainted with every thing that goes 
on in the rillage ; knows every body 's business, jest 
what young folks are ingaged, and who 's broke off 
their ingagemcLts; who 's ben disappointed, and 
who 's distracted after who. She knows jest what 
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coupleä bves llke cats and clogs together, '^haX 
ouüB LS livin' beyond their means, and who^s ovei 
bead and ears in debt, and how everj lady in town 
carrie3 on her kitcbenary consarns, how scrimpin' they 
live, and all that She always has some great excitin' 
piece o' scandal on her hands that sarves for viflitin 
capital; and when one Aveairs out she trumps up 
another. She 's an awful disagrueable old critter, but 
Ftil] ther '3 pleuty o' folks that 's willin' to incourage 
her, for the sake o' hearin* her talk. Well, when the 
Sewin' Society mnss come up, she was on her high 
heels. It gin her plenty o' business for a spell. She 
visited on the strength on 't for a mouth at least As 
Bure as the day come round, o£f started Bethiar Nobles 
on her scandalpeddlin' expedition. Wherever she 
went, the first question she axed was : " Have you 
Seen thcU article in the Lady 's Book?" and the next: 
"What do you think on't?" and what evejr ihey 
thought she thought tew, and jawed away aocordin'ly, 
and speni the day a tellin' what she heerd on both 
üdes. 

One day she went to the minister's and spent the 
aftemoon. After she 'd hanled out her knittin' work, 
and spread her white handkerchief across her lap for 
ßhow (she 's an awful snuff-taker, and carries an old 
red £Li cLe in her pocket for use) — after she 'd hauled 
oul LöT knittin' work, says she **Have you seen that 
pjoce that 's come out in the Lade's Book?" 
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"IVe aeen a namber of pieces in tLe Lady'a 
Book," says the ministcr's wife, " which one do you 
refer to?" 

" Why, that one about the Sewin' Society that 
appcared in the Jinuwary number," says 3eihiar, sajfl 
she. 

"I havent read that number at all," says Ihc 
ijünister's wife. " Mine was boiTO";^ed before I 'd had 
time to open it" 

" Well, Pve Seen it," says Bethiar ; " and I thiaik 
it 's complete. I hope the persou that writ ihai 11 kced 
on writin', and give it to 'em again. I never see 
nothin' to beat that description of the squire's wife— 
it 's her to a T. They say she feds it tew. I 'm glad 
she does ; and I hope it 11 make her draw in her hoins 
and remember her origin, and behave a little more 
decent And Miss Teeter:!, I was glad to see hei* 
ketch . it — ^ridicilous critter, neglectin' her children 
and flirtin' round with the young men all ths time. 
And the Longs ; that 's the best o' the hall ; I teil ye, 
it done me good to see them cut up. I hope it '11 lam 
'em to think for themselves, and not pin their faith to 
big folkses coat-tails. They never have no opinion o' 
their own. I dew despise them Longs." The ministei'a 
wife interrupted her, and says she — 

" Dident you spend the day at Mr, Long^s yestw^ 
day?" 

" Yes," says Berthiar, says she. 
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^ Seenus to me it 'ä stränge jou sliould \\3ii people 
yon despise so," says the ininistcr's wife. 

Betliiar was rather nonpluslied for a minnte; aud 
dident seem to knoT what to say. Sbe Hauled ont 
ler snnflF-box and took a monstrous pinoh, and draw'd 
round her nose one si.de and snuffed it up, and theo 
draw'd it round t' other side and snuffed it up agin ; 
and when she 'd fixed out what to say> she begun :- - 

•' Yes, I did spend the day tLere, and it 's the last 
day 1 '11 spend there for ane while, I guess ; for they 
had so much to say aginst you and yer husband that I 
was perfectly disgusted. They 're awftil mad about that 
piece, and say you writ it I told 'em, whether you 
did or not, / thought 't was a first-rate thing." So 
she run on, tellin' ever so much stuff that the Longa 
had Said against the minister and his wifc, and all 
how she tried to stop 'em, and feit so distresst to hear 
'em. The minister's wife kept ou sewin', and dident 
make no further remark. Bethiar stayed all the after- 
noon and eyenin^ and talked and snuffed, and bored 
'em through and through ; and then went off doclarin* 
ithe 'd had a delightful visit. 

The next day she went to the squire's — Mi?;"j Teetera 
und Miss Hawkins was there. They was rK glad to 
See Bethiar come in, for they know'd she 'i bring the 
uewa She told 'em she 'd ben to the minister's ; and 
they was won-le-ful cur us to know Low the minister's 
wüf* feit and aU she said and done. " Was she a 
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writin'?'' says Miss Teeters. "No," sajs Bethiar, 
* not when I went io ; she 'd jest tucked it away when 
ehe heerd the bell ring. I Imow'd by the looke o 
things tbat she 'd ben a writin'. She don^t keep no 
help now ; and I stayed to tea a parpDse to eee what 
Bort o' work she made gittin' yittals. When she went 
out to git tea 7. ofifered to go and help her; for I did 
want to take a peep into the butt'ry and see what con- 
dition 'twas in — they say these writin' wimmin la 
Buch slattish critters about their houses. B:it she waa 
«w cunnin' to let me see behind the curtin'. She said 
she dident need no assistance." 

"Why dident yon insist upon't and go ahead, 
^hether or no?" says the squire's wife. " That 's the 
#ay I 'd a done." 

"Oh," says Bethiar, "she 's so kind o' stiff; I 
darsent ; but I took a good look roand when I went 
into the bed-room to take off my things. I wish to 
gracious you coold see the quilt tbat '^ on her bed I 
It 's the greatest curiosity in the quiltin' line that eyer 
I sot eyes on — old fashioned herrin' bone, the linec 
HS mach as tew inches apart — wifchout etretchin', fall 
tew inches apart I" 

It 's cur'us, by the way^ what a wonderftd time th« 
Slabtown wimmin make about their quilts. Ther 
seems to be a continnivval strife there as to who shall 
git the most stitchin' on a quilt. They crowd and 
iitnff 'em sfi fiiU o' work as they po^^sibly can. Folks 
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tihat's able to buy ban'some bed-kiyers, never think 
o' such a thing. Bat they 11 spend ever so many 
weeks a diggin' away at a bome-made bed-quilt^ and 
git tbe neigbboiB togetber time and agin, and stitch, 
stitcb, 8titcb, stitcb, as if tbeir lives depended on % 
and not feel satisfied tili every spot as big as a six« 
pence is kivered witb stitcbes. Eanicc bad a quiltin' 
while I was tbere. My eyes wa'n't good enougb to 
work on tbe quilt, and Eunice dident seem to be yery 
Borry ; for sbe wa'n't very anxioua to bare me make 
iny appearance among ber genteel friends. So I 
Btaid up in my own room. Tber was a stove-pipe 
bole in tbe floor from tbe parlor wbere tbey was 
qiiiltin', and I could bear 'em talk. Grammany, wbat 
a buzzin' tbey kept upl I teil ye, every body tbat 
wa'n't tbere bad to take it, and no mistake. It would 
have to be a pretty skillful aritbmeticker tbat conld 
ralculate bow many cbaracters can be puUed to pieces 
wbile one qnilt 's a puttin' togetber. But I was tellin' 
about Betbiar Noble's account o' ber visit to tbe 
parson's. Sbe went on to teil, and says sbe— 

" And of all tbe teas tbat ever I sot down tew, if 
tbat wa'n't tbe beati" (sbe praised up every tbing aky 
higb wbile sbe was eatin' on 't). " Baker's bread as 
dry a6 a stick. I s'pose sbe 's tew lazy to make ber 
own bread, er eise sbe bas so mucb writin' to dew sbe 
can't spend time; and tbe cake — dear knows bow 

15 
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long it had ben baked — ^and plam-sass as bout aa 
vengeanoe.'' 

^' But what did she say ?'' says the squire's wiCb, 
»< Tkat 's ihe main pint What did she bave to say 
•bout thepieoeF^ 

" She kept pretty mnm about (hat, I teil ye,'* says 
Beihiar ; *^ for, you see, I pietended I didcnt know 
she writ it» so I went on and told my opinion pretty 
fireely. I said that I guessed if the writer on *t thought . 
they was a gwine to injure people of such standin' as 
the squire's wife and Miss Teeters, they 'd find them* 
selves mistaken. She look't awfol mad, but never 
opened her head. Then I spoke o' the Longs, what 
fine people they was, and said I spent the day befcre 
with 'em. When I said that, she spoke up, and 
say she: 'Well, / wouldent visit such despisable 
people; " 

"She talked against the Longs, hey?" SäJ's the 
squire's wife. " Well, they ought to know it." 

" They shaU know it," says Miss Teeters. 

" I thought I should teil 'em on 't," says i5ethiar 

" Well, they must know it to-day, for lo-morrow 's 
Sanday," says Miss üawkins. '* I s'pose you calculate 
(o spend the aftemoon here, so I guess 1 11 jest run 
down myself and give 'em a hint on 't" 

Well, I kept a hearin' more and more every day, 
and what to make on't, I dident kurv. 'T was aü 
''Miss Samson Savage, and Miss Scillma;. and Min« 
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Fufitibk and Miiis Birsley.'* Thluks me, how on arth 
hasallthis about our Sewm' Society got out? and 
what mat.tö tle Slabtown folks tliink it means them? 
I was wonderful piizzlei out thought 'iTraVt best to 
saj any tliiog about it. At last, cne da/, Sam gct 
Lold of a Lady'p Book, and fetcht it hum ; And Eunice 
took it and sot down to read the wonderful niece out 
loud. She tumed along tili she come to 't, and say^ 
she: "Here 'tis — 'Aunt Magwire's Account of the 
Sewin' Society at Scrabble Hill.'" I teil jrou, 1 
jumpcd as if I was shot : " Grammany," says I, " thal 
means me!" Then it begun to crawl tbrough my 
haii tliat the name o' the book was '' Gbdey's Ladj^E 
Book," and says I : ''1 ^U bet a dollar it 's the same 
Mr. Godey that 1 know^ and he 's went and printed 
off that Story that I told him about our Sewin' So- 
ciety." After I got calmed down a little, Eunice went 
on and read it ; and, sure enough, there 't was, word 
lor word, jest as I told it to Mr. Godey. I told 'em 

80. 

"Now, Sam,'' sayp I, "you go right off down street^ 
and teil e^^ery body that that are 's a ginniwine de- 
•eription of our Scrabble Hül Sewin' Society, and 
nothin' eise." 

" I shan't dew it," says Sam. " They wouldent be- 
lieve a word on 't if I should ; and, besides, I like to 
see the «tan go on." 

" I say so tew," says Eunice. • * If they 'ro n mind 
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lo take it tew themselves^ let 'em; thej deaerva a 
afiin' up, and J d be the last one to teil *em thej had- 
ent got it" 

Well; what to dew, I dident know; I wafi a 
Btranger there, and couldent go round teilin' how 't was 
mjflelf. But it did hurt my feelins amazinly, to 
think that the minister's wife was a snfferin' foT'\ and 
tfaat his enemies was a makin' a bandle on 't to injure 
bim and driye bim awaj. I pondered on 't, and pon« 
dered on 't ; and, at last, I made up my mind that tbe 
least I could dew wouid be go to tbe minister's and 
explain it tew 'em. So I told Sam and Eunice what 
I meant to dew. But tbey tried to persuade me not 
to. Eunice said 'twas all nonsense; sbe wa'n't ao- 
quainted with tbe minister's wife, but ehe locked like 
a yeiy stiff, baughtj woman, and sbe 'd treat me cool, 
and I 'd bave my labor for my pains. But I deter- 
mined to set my own conscience at rest, so I put on 
my things and started off. Eunice tried with all her 
migbt to stop me, but my mind -^as made up. Sam 
wouldent go with me, nor teil me wbere they Hvcd, 
ED I bad to inquire tbe way as I went. 'Twas a 
moonligbt night, and I dideit ba^e no trouble in 
findin' tbe bouse; but 'twas onpleasant to be out 
^one in ä stränge place. Wben I got to tbe door- 
steps my courage failed, and I was afeard to ring the 
bell ; I dident know but what ther was Company in, 
and dident want to go in if ther was. I noticed a 
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Uttle orftclr one aide o' tbe Tvinder shades, so 1 stepped 
ap Hofüy and peeped in. Ther wa'n't nobody there 
but the miniflter'ß wife; she sot by tbe table a darnin* 
itoddns, and tber was a big basketful o' dnds beside 
der, that sbe was a gwine to mend. She looked like 
a good natered woman. I stood and watcbcd her 
^or 8ome time. As I was a lookin' at her, I noticed a 
siuile come over her face. Thirks me, 1 11 bei a dol- 
lar she 's a thinkin' about the " Sewin' Society." A 
minnte afler, the smile went off, and she looked 
troubled and oneasy; thinks me, she 's a wonderin' 
what 11 turn up next It made me think of poor Miss 
Scrantum, and her tronbles. After a spell I plucked 
up conrage and puUed the bell. She come to the 
door and axed me in ; bnt after I 'd got seated, I did* 
ent know how to begin nor what to say. The noinis- 
ier's wife see that I feit aukard, so she made some re^ 
mark about the weather, and so on ; then she axed 
me to take off my things ; I thanked her, and said I 
C50uldent stay long. At last I ham'd and haw'd, and 
Btammeied out : " I hope you '11 pardon a stranger for 
mtrudin' cn you?" "No intrusicn at all," says she; 
** every body 's welcome to the minister's house." So 
ihen, I feit relieved, and says I : " I come from Scrab- 
ble Hill to Visit a relation o' mine that lives here ; and 
I 've happened to come just in the midst o' the inuss 
fche? V<* kicked up about that piece they 're a layb' 
U> vou. T kno^ all thj fo!l s that it teils about." 
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" Yuu do ?'' says she. " And do you know Audi 
Magwire ?" 

I riz rp, aiid makin' as good a curchy as I knoVd 
Low, aays I: " I -::: ihat individdiwal, at yer service.'* 

*' Indeed," says sh-j, comin' up to me and sbukin' 
hands witb me; '' ^cJl, I'm very glad to seo yon 
tboagh you have got me into a muss." 

" dear me," savs I, " I hope you dou't think [ 
know'd tliat story was a gwine to travel to Slabtown, 
when I told it to Mr. Godey ?" 

" Law, no," says she ; •' don't give yourself the least 
trouble about it ; yc\i ain't a bit to blame." 

" Well, I 'm glad y ou fcei so/' says I ; "but ain't it 
isorus that the Slabtcxn folks should take it all to 
Ihemselves as they deiR ?" 

" Not at all," says she; '• human natur 's the same 
overy where." 

"I gucss so,'' says I. "Any how, yotir Sewm' 
Society must be wonderfuUy like our'n, or they 
wouldent be so detarmined it means them; but what 
hurtfl my feelin's irf, that you should have to sofier 
for 't. I was so distrest when I heerd they was a lay- 
in' on 't to you, and usiu' on 't to injure jer husband, 
that I feit as if 1 must come right over and see you, 
ihough you was a stranger. If any body 's to blame. 
I 'm willin' to bear it." 

"0 fie," says she, "don't you fret yourself a bil 
ikbout lt. If people choose to fit your coats to theii 
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Dwn backs, 'tain't jour &ult; aad if they fit nice and 
Bnüg, perhaps they '11 do as good Service as if they 
were made expressly for 'em." 

'* Test so," says L " Bat it does seem tew bad that 
vou sbould suffer for 't Ain't tber no way o' pnttin 
astop tew it?*' 

" Never you mind," says sbe ; " we minister's folks 
niust bave our trials, of one sort or anotber, wbere- 
ever we go. K we badent this perbaps we sbould 
have sometbiu' still worse." 

" But," says I, " wbat if tbey sbould drive you away 
fix)mbere7" 

Sbe smiled, and dident say notbin'. 

'* Well," says I, " to judge from wbat I 've seen o' 
Slabtown since I come bere, I 'm bold to say tbat, if 
tbey do drive you away, tbey can't possibly drive you 
to a worsc place." 

" Ilusb, Aunt Magwire," says sbe, " buman natur s 
Üie same every wbere; we must expect trouble 
wberever we go. I feel prepared for almost any 
tbing " 

'• Yes," says I, " I s'pose you feel a good deal as 
tLaI fox. in tbe story did, wben tbem miserable insects 
was a bitin' bim. *Let 'em alone,' says be; *for if 
50U drive 'em away tber '11 come a bungrier swarm.' " 

\Y^ll that was tbc aniount ot our conversation. 
riio iiwnistei ^ wile was very polite to nie, tJ3.d I in 
viK'd bei to call on me if ever sbe come tbrough 
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Scrabble Hill. She said slie would, and hoped wo 
sbould git better acquainted. 

I come awaj a few dajs afler tbat^ and I mcher 
guess it '11 be a good wbile afore I go a viaitin' to 
Slabtown agin'. The place is tew awiul güiidd U) auU 
my tasta 



XXVIIL 

jLTE 'S a mortal tcaze, husband is. Ile does like a 
joke about as well as any man I ever see. But 
he 's always goodnatored, bain't do malice at beart in 
bis capers. He was a kelle wicked tbougb about that 
are eider boax be played off on Deacon Wbipple and 
Deacon Bedott. See — did you ever bear about that? 
Well, I '11 teil you, for I tbink 't was one o' tbe outest 
tricks be ever comc. But in tbe first place you must 
know wbat sort o' a man Deacon Whipple vras, or 
eise you won't sense tbe joke. Well, accordin' to my 
potion, be was about as contemptible a specimen of a 
man as ever walked shoe-leatber. I always tbougbt 
so, and so did busband, thougb tber was a good many 
folks in Wiggletown looked upon bim as clear perfec- 
lion, 'cause be bad so mucb sanctimony. He como 
frcm Meddleville to our town, and be was so wonder- 
fnl p;ous, and made such an awful parade of bis relig- 
ion, prayin' and exortin' and laboiin' for souls, as ho 
called it, that wben be 'd ben there about thrce montbs^ 

they made liim deacon. As soon as bc was promoted, 

16* 
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In begun meddlin' in every body's bizness the worsl 
?t%jf watchin' all tbe naborhood, and takin' on 'em to 
dow for every little thing that dident happen to come 
«ome up to bis ideea o' duty. This he called " consarn 
for the welfare o^ Zion." Aa sure as ther was a 
party o' young folks, (here was Deacon Whipplo*s long 
&ose poked into some o' the winders to pry out wliat 
was donc. And if ther was any church members 
among 'em, and they happeaed to play " Button — ^but- 
ton I whose got the button ?^' or danse round a little, 
he *d have 'em hauled up before the Session to anser 
for \ It seemed to dew him a deal o' good to ketch 
any o' the brethren or sisters a trippin*. A body 'd a 
thought he spent the heft of his time a pryin' into 
')ther folks' bizness, but somc how or other he man> 
9geä to take care of his own tew ; he was a tailor by 
^iTade, and a reg'lar old cabbagin' skinäint to boot. 
rhat reminds me o' what Jo Snyder said to him once. 
*f ou see he was an awful stingy critter, and so wap 
Miss Whipple. The 'printic3S used to complain dret 
ftdly o' ther livin' — said they was nigh about stanred. 
Well, Jo Snyder he stuck his head into the shop win- 
der one day and says he (Jo was an independent crit- 
ter), says he, " Deacon, how comes it yovL starve yei 
'printices so, when you 're always so flush o' c&bbage?" 
The deacon was awful mad. Says he to Je, •* K you 
was BLpro/e^sar you 'd ketch it" He was a monstrous 
laean-tooitn' man tew You 'd a know'd to see him in 



thc Street thdt he was a contracted critter — ^had a stin^ 
gy kind of a walk — ^wcnt along as if be begrudgcd 
the rooir he took up. The circumstance I was a 
gwine to teil took place when he 'd ben deacon onl y 
a little risin' tew year — and it 's a soUem &ct. ther 'd 
ben more cases o' desepljne in that short time than 
'.her ever was afore sense the place was settled. Now 
Peaccn Bedott wa'n't such a man at all. He was 
great on prayin' and exortin', but he dident meddle in 
hb liabors' consarns, nor think himself so much plcns- 
er and better 'n all the rest o' creation. Well, the next 
fisJl arter we come away from Wiggletowa, husband 
and me went out there a visitin'. You' see MotLer 

Poole and Mother Magwire both lived there, and Sis- 

• 

icr Bedott tew, and I spent the time visitiu' round 
from one to t' other. Well, one evenin' I was to Sis- 
ter Bedott's — ^husband had gone over to Mother Ma- 
gwire's. 'T was about a year afore Deacon Bedott 
died, and he wa'n't very well — you know he was fee- 
ble a number o' yeara afore his death. "Weil, he and 
Sister Süly and me was a nettin' round the settin'-room 
Are, and Artemishy Pike — ^the Widder Pike's oldest 
darter — ehe was a spendin' the evenin' there. Arte- 
misiiy was jcst a teilin' us about Deacon Whipple's 
Gomvn' to thair house the day afore to take Cicthy 
(her youngest sister) to dew. 'caus^ he 'd heerd how 't 
she 'tended a ball when she was over to Tarmount a 
visitin' 'y and Artemishy was in an awfui ßdgit about 
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it, for icai he 'd have her hauled up for * t, and uho 
wanted Deacoa Bedott to tiy to prevcnt it WuU, sho 
was jiist a tellin' about it when ther cotne a kuock to 
thc door. " Walk in," says Sister Bedott — ^and wlio 
should walk in bat Deacon Whipple, with Deacon 
Kenipe and Deacon Crosby on behind him ! " There/' 
Bays I tO Artemishy, " the Old One b always at hanr 
when you 're talkin' about him." ** Hush I" says she 
** Lawful ßakes !" says I ; " I aiii't afeard o' bein' haul- 
ed up— I don't live here." When they come in, Ar- 
temishy looked half-skairt to death. Sho thought 
they 'd comc to talk about dealin' with Ciothy, but Sis- 
ter Bedott whispered tew her, and says she, " Doa*t 
be afeard ; I don't bleve it 's Cinthy. I gucss more 
likely it 's Sue Collins." ('T was the same time the) 
had her over the coals.) Whatever 't was, we all 
know'd 'twas purty important bizness, for Deacon 
Whipple lookt wondertul big and awful soUem : hia 
face was about half a yard long. But though he tried 
to appear as if he feit dretful bo.d, 't was piain to be 
Seen he was enjoyin' a State of intarnal satisfaction - 
lookt jest as he always did when he rot hold of aca»j 
that s".iited him to a T. But Deacon Kenipe and Dea- 
con Orosby lookt as if they raly feit bad. (They wat 
vcry clever men indeed.) T/iey dident say a word, b^t 
Deacon Whipple h^ convarsed a spell about matten; 
and things Ir. gineral, said the wcather was oncommon 
Bne for thc season o' year, crops were woüdorfiil 
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abucdaDt 'specially the apple crop — ^thcug^i 't was to 
Vie lamented that any o' the good critters o' Providenoo 
9Uould be abased and turned to the ruination o* man 
kind as apples was bj bein' made inio eider. TLen 
he went on to deplore the low state o' religion in the 
place, axed ns wimmln folks about the state of dut 
niinds and so on, and then said they ^d come on pri- 
vate bizness and would like to see Deacon Bedott 
alono a spell. Sc we three wimmin got up and went 
inte the kitchen. " Now," says Sister Bedott, P&ys 
she, " I feel as if I 'd like to know what they Ve come 
for — wouldent you?" "Yes," says we. "Well, 
then," says Silly, ** let 's go into the buttry and listen.'* 
" Agrecd," says we. So in we went. You see ther 
WCS a passage between the »^ttin'-room and the kitch- 
en, and on one side o' this passage the buttry was ait- 
tlwated ; and ther was a door leadiii' from the buttry 
into the settin'-room, and atop o' this door ther was an 
awful wide crack, so 't a body could hear every word 
that was said in the settin'-room there. Well, in we 
goes, as still as micc. Art^mishy and me we got up 
on an old box and peeped through the crack, and Sis- 
ter Bedott she put her ear to the key hole. Deacon 
Whipple had begun to talk afore we got fixed. The 
first thing I heerd hini say, says he, " It s very on- 
pleasant bizness, very indeed. I agsure you it 's vcry 
tryin' to my feelins to be necessiated to rebuke a bro- 
ther, but it seems to bc an insurmouptable duty in 
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tbis cafie. We 're all poor errin' oritters ; the best on 
RS ifl liable to go astray and fail in our dutj. I 'm free 
to oonfess that even /have mj sliortcomins " — I gue»; 
ho liad an attack on 't wben he cut husband's panta- 
loons; tbej was so short and so tight he had to give 
Vjm tc Jeff—" I have my shortcomins, and I feel Ut 
uioum for't; I feel to lament that I'm fraquently 
cold and slack in dewin' my duty— don't ksep such a 
constant watch round the walls o' Zion as I 'd ought 
tew. I feel as if it may fcc owin' to my onfaithfulness 
Brcther Bedott, that you *ve feil into the practice o' 

such a hyneous offence — ahem " " Gosh 1" says 

Deaoon Bedott, says he — (now Deacon Bedott never 
Qsed bad language in his life, bat once in a while when 
he was dretfully took by surprise he nsed to say 
'^goshP^ — "Qosh," says he, *'I want to know if you 
was a meanin' me all tbis time? Well, I 'd like to 
know what I 've ben a devvin' ?" " dear," says Sil- 
ly, says she, " it 's husband, it 's Lusbaud 1 What haa 
he done — ^what has be doneV^ "Don't make a fuas," 
says I ; " they '11 heai you, and we shall have to clear 
out." Deacon Bedott went on ; "I ain't aware o' bein' 
in the practice of any known sin. If I 've done 
wrong in any way I 'm willin' to bs told on 't, and I hopo 
I sbai! take your rebuke as I 'd ought tew — though as 
l Said afore I ai^'t aware o' bein' in the practice of 
any hyneous offense, as you call it." Says Deacon 
Whipple, says he, witb a rael provokin' grin, " I 'm 
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raly soiry you 'le so dall of apprehension, Brother Be- 
doU. It 's tmly lamentyble, when a brother, that 's ben 
apparently a burnin' and shinm' light, torns out to be 
Euch agreeyious transgresser — ^wheu sinneis round is in 
such perishin' need o' havin' good examples sot afore 
'cm, to make 'em cast down the weapons o' rebcllion. 
/nd it 's still wossy when such a backslidin* brother is 
reasoned with, to see him refuse to confess his faults 
and repent of his sins and mend his ways." "Dew 
teil me," says Deacon Bedott, says he, " what the sin 
w, and if I 've raly been guilty on 't, I'U repent, and 
confess, and forsake it tew." " V m sorry to see you 
so obderret," says Deacon Whipple, says he. " Yon 
know, Scripter says, if a brother is overtook in a fault, 
the brother must go tew him and teil him on 't — ^and 
if he refiises to hear 'cm, why, he must be dealt with 
afore the congregation ; and I 'm afeard that 's what 
you 'ß have to come tew, Brother Bedott, if you hold 
out so." " misery me!" says Silly, says she, " What 
has that man bcn a dewinl what hos he ben a dcwin I 
O dear me! what an onfortunit woman I be 1" " Sil- 
ly," says I, " why can't you shet yer head ? Take 
my Word for 't, he hain't done nothin' — ^it '11 turn out 
to be jest nothin' at all, I '11 bet a goose, so dew be 
easy." Well, arter Deacon Whipple had gone on so 
for cver so long, Deacon Bedott got clear out o' 
patience, and says he, *'Fcr massy's sake, what is it? 
Brother Kenipe, Brother Crosby, dew teil me whal 
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't 13." " I 'd ratber not,'* sajs Deacon Kenipc, Kays bo, 
* Brother Whipple begun, and he ought to finiah.'* 
"I say so tew," says Deacon Crosby. "Why," says 
Deaco j Whipple, ** it is curus that Brother Bedott 
Bhould bc so onv/illin' to own up, without my comin' 
right ont" " 1 dear me, sxiz I" says Sister Bedott, 
''that he shoold be a cuttin' capers, and ine never sos 
pect him on 'tl Melissy, I shall die/ I afiall diel* 
and she begun wringin' her hands like mad. " You 
gimple critter," says I, '* dew save yer highsteerics tili 
there 's occasion for 'cm ; dew keep still, they '11 hear 
you, sartin surc, and if thcy should ketch us a listeninV 
'twould ruia all our three repertations." Oa acconnt 
o' Silly's interruption, wo lost wbat Deacon Whipple 
Said next — ^and the first thing we heerd arter she got 
quiet agin, was Deacon Bedott sayin' " It 's curus you 
should be so willin' to believe such a story about me, 
when you 'vc know'd me some years, and hain't never 
heerd nothin' o' the kind tillnow." "I for one wan't 
willin' to believe it," says Deacon Kenipe ; " nor I 
nother," says Deacon Crosby, says be. " Now, thei 
ain't no nse in denyin' on 't, Brolher Bedott," says 
Deacon Whipple, says he — ** Afew years ago, 'twa'n't 
thought to be no great crime, to take a glass o' sperrits 
now and theh ; ther wa'n't so much light on the sub- 
ject as ther is now in these ere temperance days ; but, 
even then, 'twas eny most an onheerd-of thing foi 
»ny body, to git intosticated on cid^r--»* you 're in a 
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Iiabit n' dewin' now against liglit and privelidge — ^and 
you a deacon tevfr — ^a man that makes bucq higb. pro- 
tA3ii£doiis O Brotlier Bedottl it's a hynectis ar.d a 
cryin' sin." "Consarn itl" says Deacon Bedott, bayi 
he, "dew ßtop a minnit and let one speak; I «vant to 
know, who said I was in a liabit o' takin' tew mucb." 
'*Whoevcx 'twas," says Silly, says she, "they lied, 
and they know'd it, and I '11 teil Deacon Whipple so— 
Jemme oome, Melissy." (It always made Silly awful 
mad to bave any body eise run tlic deacon down, 
though she used to give it tew him hcrself, like the 
dragon sometimes.) " Womaa alive," says I, "what 
be you dewin 1 you shan't go out there — ^you '11 jest 
spile the huU — and we shan't Lear another word — 
it '11 be time enough for you to put in bymeby." She 
made such a noise, they 'd a heerd her, if they hadent 
a got to talkin' purty loud thcmselves. Well, she gol 
still; and the next thing I lieerd was Deacon Kenipe 
layin', says he, ** Brother Whipple, dew come to the 
pint ; dew teil Brother Bedott, who 't was — and don't 
hurt bis feelins any :7iore 'n you can help '■ ** Well, 
then," says Deacon Whipple, says he. ^''twas yex 
brctJier-in-law, Mr. Magwire.'' *'Gr«icious sakea 
ftlivc!"8ays Deacon Bedcit, says he, *'did Josh say 
that abcut me 7 What on artt did the critter mean ?" 
'•'He meant what he said. I s'pose," says Deacon 
Whipple» •* that you Ve in a liabit o' gittin' comed on 
^der.'' Says Deacon Bedott, says he, **Did Josh say 
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he d actillj seen xce drunk on eider ?^' '*He oiciiut 
BO, ondonbtedly," öays Deacon Whipple ; "tho' tuein 
waVt jjrcraieZj the words he ußed; he called to mj- 
shop to-day r, pmpose to teil me on't, said 'twas 
awful tiyin' to his feelins, to be obleeged to exposo 
you, not only on account o' yonr bein' a oonnection o 
Kiflen, but 'cause he raly thought you was a wortby 
man in ihe main; *butj' oays he, *T dew feel aa if I 
couldent leave Wiggletown with a clcar conshencc, 
without tellin' you that I Ve actilly know'd I)eacoD 
Bedott to be the woss for eider I — as true as my name'ä 
Joshuway Magwire, I 've seen that man half shayed 
on eider afore breakfast in the mornin'.' Now^, thougb 
I hain't no very high opinion o' Mr. Magwire, bcin' 
he 's a worldly man, and don't know nothin' abont 
cxperimental religion, I dew b'lcve, he wouldent teil 
fiuch a thing as that right out and out, if 't waVt 
trae, 'specially about his brother-in-law. I should a 
went right over to Parson Potter about it, if he 'd ben 
io hum, but he 's gone a jouiney, you know. O, how 
tliat man will take it to heart, when hs je«irs ther 's 
lach a wolf in sheep'a clothin' in ihe midst o* his flock I 
So I goes over and teils Brother Kenipe and Brother 
Crosby on't They was very onwiilin' to come OTcr 
with me to labor with you to-night. I *ra sorry to 
uay, they 're ginerally slack about dewin' their duty 
in cases o' deseplyne — the heft on 't comes on to me^ 
%nd I 'm tharkful I 'm always ready to lift a wamin 
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vx>ice in sinaers' ears, and dew m}' endeeyer to redaiin 
backsliders, and my exartions has been blest bcyond 
my ncoBt sanguinary expectations. I hain't expected 
much help fix>m you on accoxuit o' yer poor health ; 
and I feel to rejoice now, that you hain't ben active 
eence yo"i 've tumed out to be sucii a hyneouB trans- 
gressor — 0, Brother Bedott I if you 're half shaved on 
eider afore breakfast, v/hat mustbe yer condition afore 
night I pnrty well upsot I should think." Deacon 
Bedott dident say a word; he said afterward he 
thougbt he 'd let Brother Whipple go on, and see how 
much he wovM sslj After a minnit Beacon Whipple 
begun agin' and says he, " Dew you still continue to 
dsny it?" Deacon Bedott njver opened his head 
" Well," says Deacon Whipple, says he, " silence givea 
consent ; so, I s'pose you don't mean to hold out no 
longer, and say 'tain't a fact. Well 'tain't tew late to 
repent and reform yet I hope you '11 make up yer 
mind, to come forrard next Sabberday, and confess 
yer besettin' sin afore the congregation ; and mabby 
you '11 go to the temperance meetin' next Saturday 
night, if you 'r able to git out, and give au account o' 
yer experence in drinkin' — ^reformed ineebrits does a 
mense sight of good tellin' the partickler droum- 
Btances 'tendin' their downfall and reformation — ^and, 
.1 should think your experence would have an atten« 
dancy to be useful as a wamin' to moderit drinkors— 
by showin' on 'cm what they 've got to come tew, if 
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they ain't nipt in the bud. If you don't ccn^ieu* to 
dew any or botU o' tiiese, why, we '11 have to deal ^ith 
yon, that 's all. We don't want to expose you no 
more 'n what '8 necessary. I hain't said a wcid about 
it to nolK)dy, but jest my wife. What i?.cw you say 
to confession ? laffiu Ley i" HTou sec, Daacon Bedott 
begun to grin.) " O, Brotber Bedott. wbafc a tremen- 
juous sinner you be 1 not only to rcfuse to oonfesa yer 
inickities, but laff at 'eni! Do\r jou still continner 
to deny it?" Josl tbcn, Uusband Vist iato the room : 
and Jo Snyder anJ Sbubal Green and Mr. Smitb and 
Doctor Pike (Artcmlsby's brotlier), and Qzn Collins 
(Jue's brother) — tbey'd foUowed tbe session to the 
house, and ben a liitenin' to ibe door ever sence. 
Husband, be went straigbt up to Deacon Pedott and 
Bbook bis fist in bis fac»?, and says bc, " Deny it if you 
darst afore me ! — dideiit I sec you half sbaved on 
eider tbis very mornin' ? dident I empty the water oui 
o' yer shavin' cup onbeknown to nobo<ly, ';vhile it was 
a heatin'? and dident I fill it ap with some o' Silly's 
ßweet eider sbe 'd got to make saas on ? and was n't '1 
a settin' by "when you took it oflF the stove? an^i 
wasn't I a lookin' on, when you. had such a IretfuI 
time a tryin' to make yer ;athei ? and dident I ßce 
you scrapc and saw away ttt your face tili tho bbod 
run? and dident I see you tliro.y dcTrvn yer rarer at 
last, and declare the old dragon was in ii / and wa^ r/* 
you jeEl about half shaved thon ? sa^ 1 f:.nd cudent I 
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bost out A laffin then, and teil you 'twas the fast time 
leversee you the woss for eider? — deny it, if you 
darst" " I plead gnilty," says Deacon Bedott, saya 
he. Theu we wimmin folks buat out o' tho buttry 
into the settin' rooin ; and tlier was such a gineral 
roarin' aud lafiin* üp I never heerd afore nor sence. 
Deacon Kenipe and Doacon CrosVy got up and shook 
hands with Deacon Bedott and axed his pardin' for 
comin' over there to take him to dew — ^and Deacon 
Bedott, be told 'em, tbey wa'n't to blame at all — and 
Silly, sbe was so ticklcd ; sbe laflFt one miunit, and 
criedthe next, and eny most went into higbsteerics: 
and Aiiiemishy, sbe laffed, and Mr. Magwire and the 
men folks they bollcred ; and you never seen such a 
timo as tber was. Deacon Bedott was a vcry kind- 
hearted man. and he tbought tbey was a most tew 
hard on Deax>n Whipple, so he turned round to apol 
igize to liiin, and lo and bebold I be 'd took advantage 
o' the com»iction and slipt out. But tbough Deacon 
Bedott tried to look sober, and told busband 't was tew 
bad to play oflf such a jokc — 't vas piain to be seen be 
wa'n't sorry to sce Deacon Whipple come up with. 
Poor Deacon W hipple 1 't was a bumblin' stroke tew 
him — every body was throwin' on *t in his face — ho 
eouldent go no wher, but what tJiat eider was tbrow'd 
In his fa*^e. And Miss Whipple tew — ^she fc't awftü 
tfican about it — ^you see sbe 'd ben all round the na- 
oo^hoöd c» :ellin* that Deacon Bedott was a drinkin 
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man. But it cured Deacon Whipple of bis eonsar/k 
foT the wdfart o' Zion ; be neyer made another com- 
plaint aginst nobody wbile be lired tbere; and about 
six months afterward, be moYed awaj frora Wiggle' 
town. 



XXIX- 

!prs. Piüilato's ieri|fe f0r |ffta(o |)iMnt0. 

VfR Jolin Darling, a wortliy and intelligent mb- 
chanic, wbo has been, for two yeare past, a resi« 
dent of our town, was somewliatsuTprisedandconsid« 
erablj gratified one daj last fiül, at receiving an invi- 
tation to diae with Colonel Philpot, one of tbe aristoo« 
racy. 

Mr. Darling enjoys that respect in our Community 
which mechanical ingenuity and integrity united are 
always sure to command every where. These quali- 
ties, and a more than ordinary degree of information, 
acquired by tbe employment of much of hia lei&ure 
time in reading, have given bim an almost unbo^ipded 
influence among bis own class. 

Tbougb tbe invitation to Colonel P.*s created some 
surpriae in bis mind, be feit more disposed to be pleas- 
ed at tbe bonor tban to question tbe motives wbich 
prompted it ; for bis nature is wboUy free firom sus- 
picion and tbe petty fceling of jcalousy wbicb tboäein 
bis Station sometimes indulge toward tbe "upper ten *' 
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— ^feelings with which, we are sony to say, the bosom 
of his better half was frequentlj agitated. 

" "We have been neighbors for somo time, Mi. Dar- 
ling/* t4aid Colone] Philpot ; " it ia time we were better 
ßcqiiainted. You mnfit come and dine sociallj witb 
me to-morrow. Mrs. Philpot and the children are out 
Ol* town, and I am going to have a few friends to en- 
liven my solitude." 

So John Darling " saved hia api>etite," dressed him- 
Belf in his best clothes, and, at the appointed honr — a 
8omewhat later one than his customary time for dining 
— repaired to Colonel Philpot's. 

He met there several of his associates — had a '^ fine 
rime and a grand dinner " — the utmost hilarity and 
good feeling prevailed ; and Mt. Darling entei-tained 
his wife with an account of it at every meal for sever- 
al weeks. 

" Hester," said he one day, as they were seated at a 
codüsh dinner, "did you ever taste a potato pud- 
ding?*' 

" Potato pudding ! No ; I never heerd of such a 
thing." 

*' Well, I wish you could, for 't is deliciousl Wo 
had ono when I dined at Colonel Philpot's." 

" I wonder what you didri't have at Colonel Pliil- 
pot's," said Mrs. Darling. " I declax-e, I 'm tired hear- 
bg about it.«' 

" Well, I '11 teil you one thing we did n't have— we 
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did ivt have codßslu Bat, that pudding— I \vish jou'd 
learn how to make it; it was süperb!" 

''1 presume so ; and I guess, if I had half a doz(3n 
seirants at mj heels, and a thorough-trained cook into 
l)ie bargain, I could have things superb, too. But, aa 
long as I have every thing to do myself, and veiy 
Ltt^e to do withj I don't see how I 'm to get up things 
in style. I wonder you can expect me to." 

** I don't expect you to, Hester. You always do 
things to suit iny taste, But that pudding was excel- 
]ent; and, being made of potatoes, I thought, ofcourse 
j% must be economical, and — " 

'^ Economical I That 's all you know about it. 
What gumps men are I I '11 Warrant it had forty dif 
ferent things in it, and less potatoes than any thing 
eise. I 'm no hand to fuss up. I like piain cookery, 
for my part." 

" So do I, as a gencral thing. But then, you know, 
it 's well to have soraething a little better than ordina- 
ry once in a while." 

• " "Well, if you 're not satisfied with my way of 
doing things, you must hire a cook, or go and board 
out." And Mrs. Darling put on her injured look, and 
remained eilen t during the rest of the dinner. 

But, afler all, she was not an ill-natured woman 

really ; and, afler her husband had gone to his shop, 

ehe bcgan to feal a little pricked in her conscience foi 

having bcen so cross at dinner. She wished she had 

16 
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not goue on at such a rate. But, then, John nad ^red 
her so about that dinner at Colonel Philpot's, she wa8 
out of patience with it Yet whax right had shc to l>e 
out of patience with John ? Be never was out of pa- 
tience with her, and she could bnt acknowledge that 
he often had reason to be so. So she resolved to mähe 
it up as soon as possible. 

'* John/' Said she, as she handed him a cup of tea, 
" I Ve a great notion to try that potato pudding. T 
believe I could make one." 

* No doubt of it, Hester," said her husband ; " you 
jan do almost any thing you try to." 

''I suppose it takes butter, and sugar, and eggs, and 
Bpices, and so forth ; but I wish I knew the propor- 
tions." 

" It 's very easy to find out all about it by calling at 
Colonel Philpot's. He said bis wife would be delight- 
ed to get acquainted with you." 

"SoyouVe told me a dozen times; but I think 
that, if she wanted to get acquainted witli me, sho 
might call upon me. She 's lived here longer than I 
bave, and it is n't my place to call first ; and I don't 
believe the colonel teils the truth when he sayn she 
wants to get acquainted with me." 

" Well, I always think people mean as they aay, 
ind I wish you would, too, Hester." 

" But it 's very evident that she holds herseif a great 
deal above me. She has no reason to, oertainly, ibr 
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hei fiimily was n*t half as i-espectable as mine. Mrs. 
David Potter knows all about thera, root and branch, 
and she says that Mrs. Philpot's father kept a very low 
tavern in Nomdge, and Mr3. Philpot herseif tended 
the bar when she was a girl. Buf, somehow, Colonel 
Philpot happened to fall in love with her, and he sent 
h^r away to school, and then raarried her." 

" Well, that *s nothing against her, is it ?" 

" No, of course it would n't be, if she did n't carry 
her head so high now. Bat it ^s always the way with 
Fuch persons — they never know how to bear prosper- 
ity. There would n't be any thing said about her ori- 
gin, if she did n't put on such airs; but, as long as 
she feels so lifted up, folks wiü IdUc you know." 

"Perhapsyou don't do her justice, Hester. You 
know nothing about her excepting what you Ve heard. 
At any rate, it would do no härm to call upon her." 

After repeated conversations and discussions of this 
Bort, Mrs. Darling concluded to pay Mrs. Philpot a 
Visit. She could make the potato pudding an excuse, 
«lud be govemed by Mrs. P.'s reception in regard to 
further intercourse. Mrs. Philpot has boen, for sever- 
al f earp paßt, to usc her own expression, " very unfor- 
taiiate in her domestics." With the cxception of her 
r.ook— -up to the time of Mrs. Darling's call- she had 
seidon: kept one above a month, and sometimes not aa 
long as that. This frequent change of servants was 
not 80 much owing to any unkindness on Mrs. Phi) 
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pot's part, aa to the fact that Mrs. Mudlaw, her cook, 
could never agree with them. This functionary had 
been, for several years, a fixture in Colonel P.'s estal> 
lishment ; indeed, Mrs. P. declared she could not pos- 
sihlj get along without her. Mrs. Madlaw waa in 
fect, a good Cook, and so entirely rclieved that lady 
from all eare in that department that, rather than part 
with her, she was willing to submit to her pettj tyr- 
anny in every thing. Tho cook actually "mied the 
roast" at Colonel P.'s in more than one sense. And 
tthe did not oflen find the subalterns of the house- 
hold as submissive to her wishes as Mrs. Philpot her- 
seif was. She contrived to quarrel them away in a 
Short time, for she had only to say to Mrs. P., " Well, 
either Bridget or I must quit, so you may take your 
choice f and the ofiending servant-maid vras dismissed 
forthwith, there being no appeal from Mrs. Mudlaw'a 
ilecision. 

A scene of this kiud had just occurred when Mrs. 
Darling made her visit, and a new raw Irish giil had 
that moruing been installed in place of the one dis- 
charged. The duty of this girl was to answer the 
door-bell, and help Mrs. Mudlaw. In fact, the hanl- 
est and most disagreeable of the kitchen-work camo 
ui)on her. When Mrs. Darling rang, Mrs. Philpot 
was in the kitchen giving Instructions to Peggy, or 
rather acquiescing in those which Mrs. Mudlaw was 
laying down. 
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*' There goes tlxe bell," said tlmt important person- 
Bgc, and Mrsi. Philpot bastened to an upper modow to 
5ee who it was Having satisfied berself, sbe camc 
back and told Peggy to go and admit tbe ladj. 

*• Wby don't you Start, you?" said Mrs. Mudlaw. 

" Well wbat 41 1 do now ?" said Peggy, whirling 
round in thai bewildered way peculiar to Irisb girls. 

" Do !'• roared Mudlaw. " Don't you know notbin? 
Hain't wc jest beeu tellin' ye 't was your duty to tend 
to tbe door-beli ? Run to tbe front door and let 'em 
in, and sbow 'em into the drawin'-room. You know 
wbere tbat is, don't you ?" 

*' Faitb, I know ^Aa/," answered Peggy, and away 
ebe ran, tbanking ber stars tbat tbere was at least one 
tbing tbat sbe knew. 

*' It 's no one tbat I know, I 'm sure," said Mrs. 
Pbilpot, aftei Peggy bad gone ; " at least tbe bonnet 
and sbawl arc not familiär to me. I presume it ia 
somebody 1 don't care about seeing." 

*'l sbould n't wonder," said Mudlaw. "But 1 
B'pose you could n't do otherways, as tbe curnel bas 
given Orders tbat nobody ain't to be refused tili aftcr 

Witb miicb confusion and toe-stubbling, tbe unfor- 
trnatc Peggy usbered Mrs. Darling into the nursory, 
wb cb was also Mrs. Pbilpot's ordinary sitting-niom, 
[t was directly over the kiteben, and lieated by tbe 
oookirg stove hy the laeans of a drum, or dunmiy, aa 
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Mrs. Mudlaw called it Evcry word that was said in 
Ihe kitchen could easily be heard in the nursery — 
auite a convenience to Mudlaw, as it enabled heroflen 
to communicatc with Mrs. Philpot witliout the Irouble 
of going up Blairs. Many an intercsting account of 
what ßhe did when Mr. Mudlaw was living, and hoT 
they managed at General K.'s when she was stayiny 
there, has gone up that stove-pipe. 

The nursery was in a State of the greatest disorder, 
as was usually the case, thougli the children were all 
out just then. Sukey tho nurse-girl, had taken the 
baby out to ride, and Philip Augustus had gone with 
them ; and Zoe Matilda was at school. Playtliing^ of 
every description, carts, horsea, dolls, as well as chii 
dren's books and clothes, were scattered about the room 
in what Mrs. Darling called " awful confusion." ßut 
she had not time for inward comraents upon this State 
of things, beforo her attention was called to the con 
versation below. 

"It's Mrs. Darling as wushes to see you mum." 
Said Peggy. 

^^ Thai Mrs. Darling! Did you ever!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Philpot. 

" She ain't nobody, is sh-i?'' said Mrs. Mud]:;w. 

"Nobody at all. Her husband is a cabinet-maker 
bnt the coloncl has charged it upon nie to be polite tj 
Her jest now. He wishod nie to call upon her; but I 
iN'ould n't oondescend to stoop so low as that, though 
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ne made me promifle to trcat her witb attention if sLe 
ealled." 

" Well, I wouldent do it, if I was you," said the 
cDok. "I'd be mistress in my own honse any how.** 

"But, you know, it's for bis interest now. He 
nays tliat Darling lias a grcat deal of ir^fluence among 
inechanics — can command a good many votes." 

'* Oh, I remember now 1 he 's one of tbem codgeni 
that dined here wbile you was away, tbat tbe cumel 
was a laugbin' about ailerward, and telling you bow 
awkward tbey bandled tbe silver forks." 

** Yes ; is n't it provoking to have lo be polite to 
such people? Well, I sball be glad wben 'lection's 
over, for tbe colonel saj's I may cut tbem all tben, 
and I tbink it won'; be long before tbey sink back to 
tbeir own level." And Mrs. Pbilpot arose witb a sigb, 
and ascended to tbe drawing-room, arranging bei 
features into a gracious and patronizing expression aa 
sbe wert 

Mre. Darling's feelings during this convcrsation 
'* can 1x3 better imagined than described," as tbe novcls 
would aay. Her first impulse was to leave tbe bouae 
witboT.t waiting for Mrs. Philpot's apicarance, and sbe 
Tüse ::ad made a few steps witb ibat intention; bat, 
DU se. )ond thougbts, sbe resolved to remain, and let 
ber küow tbat sbe only came on an errand, and ro 
lumod ber seat. 

"W ben Mrs. Philpot found no one in tbe drawing- 
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room flhe retumetl to the kitchen, sapposing tliat her 
visitor had gone. 

'* She 's gone," said she, " witliout waiting for mo. 
She docs n't know enough about good society to un- 
derstand that a lady does n't make her appearancc the 
moraent she 's called for." 

" I should n't wonder if she was in the nursery all 
the time," said Mudlaw ; " for I heärd a stepping up 
there a while ago, and the children hain't got homo 
yet Where did you take her to, you ?" 

" Why, I tuck her in the dhrawin'-room, sure, as 
yoa tould me, right overhid," said Peggy, in some 
alarm. 

"You blunderin* Irish gumphead! Don't you 
know the drawin' room from the nursery ?" 

"Ochl but I thought it was the dhrawin'-room ; 
for dident I see the young masther a dhrawin' his eart, 
and was n*t Shukey a dhrawin' the baby about the 
floore by its feet^ when I went up to take the wather 
this momin' ?" 

** There, I told you she was a bom fool 1" said Mud- 
law, in a rage. " She '11 never know nothing — she '11 
lever learn nothing— vou may as well send her off 
first as last." 

" Hush I don't speak so loud," said Mrs. Philpot, in 
a whigper. " She can hear all you say — she hcts heard 
enongh already. Dear me, what shaU I do? The 
üolonel will be so provoked ' How could you be so 
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<ljawing-roonL Stopl you ncedn't; you will makc 
some other misl^e. I '11 go myself." 

In a State of mind not to bc envied, Mrs. Philpct 
hastened to the nursery. But aa she entertained a 
fainl hope that the conversation below had not pono 
traled through Mrs. Darling's bonnet, she endeavore«! 
»/•:) hide her embarrassment under an affable smile, ex- 
tended her band gracefuUy, and drawled out a genteel 
Tselcome to her visitor. 

"Delighted to eee you, Mrs. Darling; but very 
8orry you should have been brought into the nuraery'*' 
— no wonder sUe's sorry, ihought Mrs. Darling — 
" these raw Irish girls are so stupid I Walk into the 
parior, if you please." 

'* No, I thank you, Mrs. Philpot, I 'd as soon edt 
here," returned Mrs. Darling. "I can only stay a 
moment I called to ask for a recipe for pciuito pud- 
ding. Mr. Darling tasted one when he dined with 
Ov'^lonel Philpot, and liked it so much that he wished 
E:e to get directions for making it." 

" Potato pudding? Ah, yes, I recoUect Mudlaw, 
my ccok, does make a very good i»lain thing that she 
i.alls potato pudding; but I know nothing about her 
nianner of preparing it. Iwill call her, however, and 
ehe shall teil you hersdf.'' Thcrcupon she puUed the 
()ell, and Peggy shortl^»- appeared, looking morc 
Ciightened and bewildered than evcr. 

16* 
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"Send Mudlaw here," said Mrs. Philpot 

She Avould not have dared to address her "chiei 
Cook and botüe-washer" without the respectful title of 
J/r«. ; bat it was ratl^er more grand to omit it, and sKe 
always did so when L^t in her hearing. 

*"rhe miBsus said I was to send you there," saiii 
Peggy. 

" You send meP^ exdaimed the indignant cook. 
'^Ignesa when I go for your sending, it'U be after 
this." 

Mrs. Philpot, although conversing in a condescend 
ing manner with Mrs. Darling, caught somelbing of the 
cook*8 reply to her summons, and asked to be excused 
for a moment, saying that Peggy was so stupid, she 
feared that Mudlaw might not iinderstand her, and 
she wonld go herseif and send her. So she hastened 
down to the kitchen, where she fonnd the head func- 
tionary Standing on her dignity. 

"Pretty well," said she, "if I am to be ordered 
lound by an Irish scullion I" 

" Mrs. Mudlaw, step here a moment, if you please," 
taid Mrs. Philpot meekly, opening the door of an ad 
joining room. 

The offended lady vouchsafed to comply with the 
request, and with a stern aspect, entered the room 
with Mrs. Philpot. The latter closed the door for feai 
of being heard overhead, and began — 

"What do youthink, Mrs. Mudlaw? That Mr». 
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Duiling has come to learn how to make potato pud- 
ding, and you '11 have to go up and teil her." 

'* I ßha'n't do it I make it a point never to give 
my recipes to nobody." 

"I know it; and, I'm sure I don't blame yon. 
Bat, ia this case — -just now — ^I really don't see bow 
we can refiise." 

" Well, I sha'n't do it, and tbat 's the huU on 't." 

" Oh, do, Mra. Mudlaw, just tbis once. The oolo- 
Del is so anxious to secure Darling, and he will be 00 
angry if we offend them in any way." 

"But he needent knov it, ncod he?" 

" He certainly will find it out by sorae raeanb. I 
know it is real vexatious to you, and I would n't aak 
it if election was over ; and now 't is very important 
— it may save us all trouble. The colonel is so de- 
cided you know." 

These last words of Mrs. Philpot had an effect 
lipon Mudlaw which no wish or entreaty of that lady 
would have ever produced, for they suggested to her 
selfiEh mind the possibility of a dismissal from her 
snug birth at Colonel P.'s, where she carried it with a 
high band; so she gave in. 

" Well, jest toplease you and the oumel, I '11 do it ; 
but I wish 'lection was over." 

Mrs. Philpot retumed to the nursery, and Mra 
Mudlaw took off her apron, changed her oap for one 
trimmed with pink ribbons an j blue roaes, gave du 
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merous orJers to Peggy and foUowed. She mos a 
Short, fat woman, with a broad red &ce — such a per 
eon as a stranger would call the verj peTsonification 
of good nature ; though I have never found fat people 
lo De any more amiable than lean ones. Gertainiy, 
Mrs« Mudlaw was not a very sweet lempered womac 
Oq this occasioD, she feit rather moie cross than vsual, 
foroed, as she was, to give one of her recipes to a no- 
body . She, however, knew the neceasity of *\d8uming 
a pleasant demeanor at that ümc, and accordingly en* 
tered the nursery with an encouraging £;iin on her 
blazing countenance. Mrs. Philpot, fer«ring '.est her 
oook's familiarity might belittle her itlstress in the 
eyes of Mrs. Darling, and again asklug to be excused 
for a short time, went into the libiary, a nondepcnpt 
appartment, dignified by that nan:«e, which comniuni- 
oated with the nursery. The moment she left her seat, 
a large rocking-cbair, MuJlaw dumped herseif down 
it, exclaiming — 

" Miss Philpot says you want to get my recipe for 
potater puddin'?" 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Darling. " I would be obliged 
to you for the directions." And she took out of her 
pocket a pencil and paper to write it down. 

*' Well, *tis an excellent puddin'," said Madlaw 
complacently ; " for my part, I like it about as well as 
any puddin' I make, and that 's sayin' a good deal, 1 
Clin teil you, for I understand makin' a great yarietv 
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Tain't so awful rieh as some, to be sure. Now, 
there 's the Cardinelle puddin', and the Washington 
pnddin', and the Lay Fayette puddin*, and the — " 

" Yes. Mr. Darling liked it very much — ^how do 
von make it?" 

"Wal, I peel my potaters and bile 'em in fiiir water, 
I always let the water bile before I put *em in* Somo 
folks let their potaters lie and sog in the water ever so 
long, before it biles; bat I think it spiles 'em. I al- 
ways make it a pint to have the water bile — " 

" How many potatoes ?" 

''Wal, I always take about as many potaters as I 
think I shall want. I 'm generally govemed by the 
size o' the puddin' I want to make. K it 's a large 
puddin', why I take quite a number, but if it 's a small 
one, why, then I don't take as many. As quick as 
they 're done, I take 'em up and mash 'em as fine as I 
can get 'em. I 'm always very partic'lar about thcU — 
some folks aio't ; they '11 let their potaters be füll o' 
lumps. /never do; if there 's any thing I hate, it's 
lomps in potaters. I wonh have 'em. Whether I 'm 
mashin' potaters for puddin's or for vegetable use, 1 
masb it tili there ain't the size of a lump in it. If 1 
ean't git it fine without sifting, why I sißit Once in 
B while wüen I 'm otherways engaged, I set the girl 
w mashin' on 't. Wal, she '11 give it three or fbur 
jams, and come aloug, ' Miss Mudlaw, is the potater 
fine enough?' Jubitcr Rammint that's the time I 
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oome as near gittin mad aa I ever allow myaelf to 
Qome^ for I raake il a pint never to have luinps— ** 

" Yes, I know it is very important. What next?" 

" Wal, then I put in my butter ; in winter time I 
melt it a littlc, not enough to make it ily, but jest so *8 
to soften it." 

" How much butter does it require ?" 

" Wal I always take butter accordin* to the size of 
the puddin* ; a large puddin' needa a good sized lump 
o' butter, but not too much. And I 'm always partic'- 
lar to have my butter fresh and sweet, Some folks 
think it 's no matter what sort o' butter they use for 
cookin', but /don't. Of all things, I do despise strong 
frowy, rancid butter. For pity's sake have your but- 
ter fresh." 

" How much butter did you say ?" 

" Wal, that depends, as I said before, on what sized 
puddio' j'-ou want to make. And another thing that 
regulates the quality of butter I use is the 'mount o' 
Cream I take. I always put in raore or less oream ; 
when I have abundance o' cream, I put in considerable 
and when it 's scarce, why, I use raore butter than I 
otherways should. But you must be particlar not to 
got in too rauch cream. There's a great deal in hav 
in' jest the right quantity ; and so 'tis with all the in- 
grejiences, There ain't a better puddin' in the world 
than a potato puddin', when it 's made inght^ but ' t ain 't 
•very body that makes 'espi right. T remember whon 
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1 lived in Tuckertown, I waa a visitin' to Squire Hum- 
prej's one time — ^I went in the first Company in Tuck- 
ertown — dear rae ! thia is a changeable world. Wal, 
they had wbat they called a potato puddm' for dinner, 
GüCKi land ! Of all tbe puddins ^ I Ve often occnr 
ed to that paddin' since, and wondered what tbo 
Squire's wife was a thinkin* of when she made it 1 
wa 'n l obleeged to do do auch tliings in them daya, 
and dident Vnow hovv to do any thing aa well as I do 
now. Necesalty 's the motlier of invention. Experi* 
ence ia the best teacber, after all — " 

" Do you sweeten it ?'' 

*' Oh, yea, to be aure it needs sugar, the beat o' 
BUgar, too ; not thia wet, soggy, brovvn sugar. Somc 
folks never think o' usin' good augar to cook with. but 
for my part I won't have no other." 

*' How much sugar do you take ?" 

*' Wal, that dsipends altogether on whether you cal 
Cdlate to have sass for it — some like aaaa, you know, 
and then aome agin dou't. So, when I calculate for 
aaas, I don't take so much augar ; and when I don t 
calculate for sass, I make it sweet enough to eat with- 
out aaaa. Pooi Mr. Mudlaw waa a great band for 
puddin'sass. I always made it for him — ^good, rieh 
sass too. I could afford to have things rieh before he 
was unfortinate in bizness." (Mudlaw went to State's 
priflon for horse stealing.) "Ilike sass mysel^ too; 
and the cumel and the children are all great sass 
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bände; and so I gcnerally calculate for saaj, 'iiongb 
Miss Philpot prefers the puddin' without sass, und per 
}iaps you ^d prefer it without. Jf so jou must put in 
ETJgar accordingljr. I always make it a piot to bave 
'cm swoet cnough whea thej're to be eat witli*)Ul 
sass." 

" And don't you uae eggs ?" 

**Certainly, eggs is one o* tbe principal mgreji« 
ences." 

" How many does it require ?" 

** Wal, when eggs is plcnty, I always use pleLty; 
and when they Ve scarce, why I can do witb less, 
tbougb I'd nitber bave enougb ; and besure and beat 
'em well. It does distress me, the way some folka 
beat eggs. I always want to have *em thoroughly 
beat for every tbing I use 'em in. Ittries my patience 
most awfully to bave any body round me that wcn't 
beat eggs enough. A spell ago we had a darkey to 
help in the kitchen. One day I was a makin' sponge 
cake, and havin' occasion to go up stairs after some 
tbing, I sot her to beatin' the eggs. Wal, wbat do 
you tbink the critter done ? Why, she whisked eni 
round a few times, and turned 'em right onto the 
otber ingrejiences that I 'd got weighed out. When l 
£ome back and saw what sbe 'd done, my gracious I T 
came as nigb to losin' my temper as I ever allow my- 
Belf to come. 'T was awful provokin'l I always 
want tbe kitchen help to do thiDgs as I want to ha7e 
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'em done. Bat I never saw a darkej yet that ever 
done any thing right. They're a lazy slaughterin* 
»et To think o' her spiiiii' tliat cake so, when I *d 
Tcld her over and over agin that I always made it a 
|iiat tc have my eggs thoroughly bcati" 

'' Yea it was too bad. Do you use fruit in the pud- 
ding?'» 

*' Wal, that 's jest as you please. You 'd better bo 
governed by your owii judgment as to thaL Some 
like currants and some like raisins, and tben agiö some 
don't like nary one. If you use raisins, for pity's 
sake pick out the stuns. It 's awful to have a body's 
teeth come grindin' onto a raisin stun. I 'd rather 
liave my ears boxt any time." 

" How many raisins must I take?" 

" Wal not tco many — it 's apt to mako the puddin' 
heavy, you know ; and when it 's heavy it ain't so 
hght and good. I 'm a groat band — " 

*' Yes, what do you use for flavoring ?" 

*'There agin you '11 have to exercise your own 
judgment. Some likes one thing, and some another, 
you know. If you go the whole figger on temperance, 
why f ome other kind o' flavyrin' '11 do as well as wine 
Ol brandy, I s'pose. But whatever you make up your 
mind to use, be partic'lar to git in a sufficiency, ot 
ölßö your j)uddin' '11 be flat, I always make it $ 
pint— " 

" Huw long must it bake ?' 
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" There 's tLe great thing after all. Thö bakin'e the 
main pint. A potater puddin', ^f all puddins, has got 
to be baked jest right. For if it bakes a leetle too 
mucb, it 's apt to dry it up ; and then agin if it don't 
bako quite cnough, it'e sure to taste potatery — and 
that spiles it, you kuow." 

" How long sho'did you think ?" 

" Wal, that depends a good deal on the beat 3* y our 
oven. If you havc a very bot oven, *t won't do to 
leave it in too long ; and if your oven ain't so very 
bot, wliy, you *11 be neceasiated to leave it in longer." 

" Well, bow can I teil any tbing about it?" 

" Well, I always let them bake tili I think tbey *re 
done — that *s the safest way. I make it a pint to have 
'em baked exactly right. It 's very important in all 
kinds o' bakin'— cake, pies, bread, puddins, and 
uvery thing — to have 'em baked predsely long enough 
and jest right. Some folka don*t seem üo have no Sys- 
tem at all about their bakin'. One time they '11 burn 
their bread to a crisp, and then agin it '11 be so slack 
■t aia't 5t to eat. Nothin' hurts ray feelins so much 
QS to seo things overdone or slack-baked. Here OD?y 
t'otber lay, Lorry, the girl that Miss Philpot dis 
missef'. yesterday, comc within an ace o' letting rry 
bread burn up. My back was turned for a Jiinnii, 
ani whatshould she do but gotostuflSn' woodinto the 
itOTe at the awfuUest late? If I hadent a found ii 
(;ut jest v/hen I did, my breai would a ben spilt aa 
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Bore^ as I 'm a live woman. Jabiter Baminin I I wbb 
about aB n-uch decomposcd as I ever allow myself to 
git 1 1 tcld Miss Philpot I wouldent stan' it no longer 
— one of HS must quit — eithe: Lorry or me must 
walk.'* 

^ So you Ve no rule about baking tliis pudding ?" 

" No rule I" said Mudlaw, with a lock of intense 
Burprise. 

" Yes," Said Mrs. Darling, " you seem to have no 
rule for any thing about it." 

" So rule I" screamed the indignant cook, starting 
ap, while her red fisuse grew ten times redder, and her 
litile black eyes snapped with rage. " No rules I" and 
ßhe planted herseif in front of Mrs. Darling, erecting 
her fleshy figure to its füll hight of majestic dumpi- 
ness, and extending the forefinger of her right band 
tili it reached an alarming propinquity to that lady's 
nose " No rules ! do you teil me I Ve no rules ! Me ! 
that 's cooked in the first femilies for fifteen years, and 
aJways gi'n satisfaction, to be told by such as you that 
J hain*t no rules I" 

Thus fiir had Mudlaw proceeded, and I know not 
to what length she would have " allowed herseif" to 
g(\ had not the sudden entrance of Colonel Philpot 
interrupted her Ke being a person of whom she 
stood somewhat in awe, pai-ticularlj " jest at this time," 
ehe bToke off in the midst of her tirade, and, casting a 
\cx>k of ineffable disgust at Mra Darling, retreated to 
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her owD ilominions to vent her fury upon poor Peggy 
who had dcne every thing wrong during her aV 
sencc. 

While Colonel Philpot was expressing his axtreme 
patisfaotioa ax seeing Mrs. Darling, Mrs. Philpot 
ernerged irom the library, where she had been ahak- 
ing in her shocs during the mterview between that 
lady and Mudlaw. 

" Matilda, my dear," said the colonel, " ihis is qnite 
an nnexpected pleasurc, for really Mrs. "Darling, we 
began to fear that you did not intend to cuitivato 

US." 

" I did not come for that purpose," replied Mrs. Dar- 
ling, who, now that she saw through Colonel Philpot, 
despised him thoroughly, and was not afraid to let 
him know it, notwithstanding he belonged to the aris- 
tocracy of our town. " I came on an errand, and 
yonr cook has got very angry with ine for some reaaon, 
I scarcsely know what." 

"Poor Mudlaw," said Mrs. Philpot, anxious tu 
Bcieen her main stay from the colonel's displeasuie, 
yet feeling the necessity of some apology to Mrs. Dar 
ling. *'Poor Mudlaw! I dor't think she intendcd to 
be rüde." 

"What I has the cook been mds tD Mrs. I>arling?' 
•xdaimcd Colonel Philpot. 

"Not rüde, exactly, dear; but you know she is sc 
•ensitive about every thing connected with her depait 
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mcnt. and she fencied that Mis Darling called her 
akill into qnestion, and became somewhat excited." 

^* Quüß exciied, T should call ii," said Mrs. D. with 
a fimile. 

"And she has dared to treat Mrs, Darling rudely," 
Mud Colonel P., apparenüy much agitated. " Shame- 
fiil I disgraceful 1 the wretch shall suffer for it I To 
think that a lady like Mrs. Darling should be insnlted 
bj a cooki in my house, too I" 

"And just before ehcüon^ioo] it is a pityl" said 
Mrs Darling quietly, as she rose, and wishing them 
good-morning, departed, leaving Colonel Philpot lost 
in astonifihment. Her last remark rendered necessarj* 
Rome explanation from Mrs. P. She was compelled 
to repeat some part of the conversation that had taken 
place in the kitchen, which, though sofcened down a=J 
rauch as possible, was sufficient to rouse the coloneVa 
ndignation to the highest pitch, for he saw at once 
that Darling was lost. He gave his silly wife a hearty 
blowing up, but upon Mudlaw, his wrath feil heayiest. 
No entreaties of her mistress could save her ; she was 
commanded to quit the premises, to troop forOiwith 
^* for being rüde to visitors." But Mudlawknew well 
onough the real reason of her dismissal, and when 
Bhe went forth in rage and sorrow, she found somo 
sonsolation in spreading it far and wide, thereby mak- 
ing Colonel Philpot very ridiculous in tho eyes of fclm 
^5ommunit3^ 
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" Well, I 'm surpidsed, Hester," said John Darling, 
after his wife bad given bim a circumstantial account 
of her Visit. " And I 'm right sorry, too, to have my 
good opinion of a man knocked in tbe bead so, for I 
did think well of CoL Pbilpot I really believed vro 
could n't send a better man to Congress. Bat it won't 
do. A man that can stoop to such conduct is n't fit 
to go there. I can't vote for bim, and my influence, 
what little I have, must go against bim. If he getß 
there, it must bo without any belp from John Dar- 
ling." 

Colonel Pbilpot did no^ go to Congress, and what 
tnade bis defeat the more aggravating was tbe fact thaJ: 
bis Opponent was elected by the small majority of 
three votes. And so Colonel Pbilpot lost bis slec- 
tiou ; and Mrs. Pbilpot lost her cook ; and Mr Darling 
lest bis esteem for Colonel Pbilpot, and all througb 
fche over-politeness of tbe latter. 

And was there nothing gained? Oh, yes; Mrs. 
Darling gained something. Not much Information in 
regard to tbe potato pudding, certainly; bat sbe 
gained some knowledge of the internal arrangementtf 
of Mrs. Philpot's honsehold, which proved of great 
Service to her, for sbe confesses to John that sbe weü 
never so contented witb her own bome and her own 
bu8l>and as sbe bas been since sbe made that mcraora 
ble call at Colone! Pbilpot's. 



XXX 

Spmnting Calls ; st, «^btrs ha^'t intUodii 

• r^ OOD moming, Miss Mary !" 

" Good moruing, Mrs. Shaw 1" 

" I 'm well aware that I don't owe any call liere, 
but I told Mr. Shaw that the morning was so fine, I 'd 
just Step in and see whether y^u -vere all alivo^ for 
really it seems an age since I saw any of you — ^you 've 
not been at all neighborly of late." 

" 1 know it, Mrs. Shaw, but you must excuüc us, 
for grandmother has been so feeble for some weeks 
past that we have not been able to leave — ^mother is 
with her now and desires to be excused." 

"Certainly; she is very excusable. I was not 
aware that your grandmother was sick — I 'm exoess- 
irely sorry to hear it — sh,>uld aasuredly have been 
round to see her fcefore had I been aware of her ill- 
ness. I do think so rauch of your grandmother — she 
k certainly the sweetest old lady that I ever knew. I 
toll Mr. Shaw she reminds me so much of my own 
dear dead mother — has the same dignified manner and 
bene^olent countenance thot sVe had And her char 
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actcT is very much like my mother's, too, always doing 
good among the poor and sick. I regret excessively 
tbat I was not aware of her illness — ^shoald certainly 
have been round, though my own healtb has been 
Vary precarious — ^in fact, it always is — I go out very 
littlo— none at all excepting among my particular 
ftienda I do hope your grandraa 11 be spared — we 
C€>itMnU part with her any way — ^there are so few like 
her on earth — ^and the poet says " Heaven is overflow- 
ing.'* Ah 1 I see you have Dickens' last here — ^I snp- 
pose it 's excessively interesting." 

" No— I think it 's hardly worth reading." 
' Tndeed ! well, of course I shall not read it if you 
condcmn It— you are such an excellent judge of liter- 
ature, and siuJi a reader — your own prolucdons, to'>, 
are exquisite — Mr. Shaw :'s perlectly charmed with 
^hem. TVhat a beauty your japon^'ca is, I noticed it 
last evening in passing. Ah 1 that reminds me tliey 
teil stories about you, Mary." 
" Indeed ! vrhat do th^j say atou.t me, pray ?'* 
" 0, they say you 'ro going to be married.'' 
"The deuceT ami To whom Ar3 they going to 
marry me ?" 

" My Stars I I protest you counterieit asxnish jcent 
to perfection. Of course the favored one is Greorge 
Carter — ^and I assure you, Mary, you're quite the 
envy of all the girls for snapping him up ao soon aflei 
his return from Europe," 
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• You SüTfiise me Mrs. Shaw, IVe seen very Ut- 
ile of G-oorge Carter since lie came home." 

*• Ah, do you thiiik I shall believe you when ap- 
pearances are so very strong against you ? Did n't I 
8(36 somebody's corly dog lying on somebody's piazza 
last evoning?" 

" And seeing a puppy otUstde ot the door, it wm 
yery natural for you to infer that there was another one 
inside." 

"0 Mary, wliat a creature you arel You have 
Buch a ready wit. Mr. Shaw says he never knew 
your equal in that respect — he doea admire wit in a 
ladvj excessively. But I '11 not detain you — ^give my 
love to your ma, and your grandma, too — and teil her 
how deeply interested I feel in her — ^1 do hope she 'll 
recover. And do you and your ma come round and 
dee US as soon as you can. Serapheen and I think ao 
much of seeing our friends — ^your ma and you particu- 
larly — and we *re ao lonely since Angeleen went to 
New York." 

" Have you heard fi-om Angeleen lately ?" 

"Yes, we received a letter yesterday. Shesays, 
give my love to all the girls, but particularly to Mary 
Barber. Angel does think so much of yotu (Miss 
Barbor bows.) She 's enjoying herseif excessively— 
sees a great deal of Company. You know how it ia 
in the oity, Maiy~you Ve spent so much time there 

17 
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She sajs slie dreads Coming back to tluB dull place ex 
oessively." 

" Well then I hope she Tl map up somebody in che 
dty, and not be compelled to come back hexe.'* 

" What a quiz you are, Mary I bat I must go— giv« 
my love to your ma, and do come round when you 
can. Good moming." 

" Gkx)d moming, Mrs. Shaw." 

Her nezt call is at Dr. More's. 

•* Oood moming, Caroline. Ib your ma at home ?" 

" She is. She 's engaged jest now in the kitchen, 
but she 11 be in shortly." 

" Now don't let me hinder you if your engaged 
about any thing— -just take me right in where you 're 
at work." 

** Well, then, walk into the fdtting-room, if you 
please— Charlotte and I are sewing there." 

" Good moming, Charlotte I Dress-making, eh ? Is 
that for you or Caroline ?" 

** For me — ^but Caroline has one like it. Do you 
think it pretty ?" 

"I do so. Those large plaids are excessively be- 
somuxg to a tall slender person like you and Caroline 
— ^Ijut Mary Barber looks wretchedly in them — she 's 
BO Short and so thick. I was just in there — she had 
on a plaid, the Squares, wichout exaggeration, as largfl 
BS my two hands—it was blue, too, and you knovr 
she is so dark." 
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" I shoull tunk i*j -wovld be anbeooming to her— 
but Mary cares verv littiö for dress, I think." 

* She does so — an unpardonable fault in a young 
lady, in my opinion. Mr. Shaw thinks a young lady 
Bhould be always neatly and becomingly dressed. He 
was speaking of it tbe other day, and contraating youi 
two girls with Mary Barber. *But,' saidhe, *Mary 
miglit be ever so well dressed and she would n't look 
any how with such a form as she has.' You were 
pasßiog our house at the time — said he, * there 's a 
couple of the finest forms in Greenville.' Mr. Shaw 
does admire a fine form in a lady excessively. But 
Mary 's so busy writing those nonsensical stories and 
stufif that she has no time to think of her personal ap- 
pearance. Did you ever read any thing so flat? 
What a pity that she so mistakes her talent. Mr. 
Shaw laughs about it — ^he does dislike a blue stocking 
excessively. And, Caroline, don't you think Mary ia 
very unrefined in her conversation ?" 

" I think she 's rather abrupt, sometimes." 

" Abrupt I my stars I I teil Mr. Shaw that what she 
Uitends for wit, I call essential vulgarity ; and Mr. 
Shaw agrees with me — he does dislike such things in 
a young lady, excessively. I thiuk she 's rather cen- 
porious too — for instance she pronounced George Car» 
ter a puppy — at which I confess I am astonished." 

" Well, I 'm astonished too — ^for T think Gwrge Oan 
ler a fine tellow." 
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'^HeisBo, Charlotte. Serapheen tliinks him deci- 
«ledly elegant ; and jon knovr sbe 's competent to givt 
an opinion — liaving passed two winters in New York, 
wliere sbe paw a great deal of gentlemen's society. I 
was excessnely sorry to hear Mary speak so ; but 1 
hope you won't repeat it; «it least don't mention it as 
Coming firom me. I merely alluded to it because I 
feit so indignant at tbe remark." 

" Good momii g, Mrs, SLaw." 

" Good morning, Mrs. More ; bow 's yonr bealtb ?** 

"Tery good, indeed — are you well, Mrs. Shaw ?" 

'*0h. no, Mrs. More. I'm miserable; indeed I 
ougbt to be at bome and in bed now ; but I told Mr. 
Shaw tbat tbe morning was so fine, I must comc round 
to sec you. I don't pretend to call except upon my 
particular friends. Mr. Sbaw oilen teils me I make a 
^omplete Lermit of myaelf — I hope I *m not hinderlL.g 
70U thia ir.oming, Mrs. More." 

*'0h, nct at dl — ^you must excuse me for not Com- 
ing in sooner. I was just baking and couldn't well 
'eave my bread." 

'* Just so — ^you 're very excusable — ^you do yourown 
vs crlr, Mrs. More, I believe." 

*' Ycs, OUT family is small — only Dr. More and us 
tliree— and since tbe girls were old enough to hei 3 
me, I Ve preforred doiug without servants." 

" Well now — wbat l gr.md tbir^g that is I I teil 
Jfr Shaw I gbculd bo to deligbted if Icould get aloug 
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vdthotit sei rants — ^the; are suih a plagae I bat situated 
ks we are, it wonld be utterlj impossible. The girla 
are very industrious — ^I Ve instructed them in that re- 
Bpeet — ^but they are away so much ; our relatives in 
tbe city insist npon having one of tbem there most ^f 
tbe time ; and my bealth is so precarious that I can 
do very little. And then, when the girls are at home, 
they are necessarily so much occnpied with their Com- 
pany and music. Tour danghters ure not musiciana, 
I believe, Mrs. More?" 

"No — they have never shown any fondness foi 
mnsic — at least no decided talent for it ; and theii 
&ther thought it wonld be a useless expense to have 
them take lessons." 

" It would «?, Mrs. More — ^Mr. Shaw and myself 
wonld never have thought of such a thing as having 
Angeleen and Serapheen leam music, if they had not 
ßhown such an extraordinary talent for it, from theii 
very infency. It 's utter nonsense for children to 
study any thing they have n't a taste for, especially 
muaic. I think you acted very judiciously." 

'*Have you heard from Angeleen, lately?" 

*• Yes, Caroline — I had a letter from her yesterday. 
She is passing her time very pleasantly at her uncle'a 
— but she says she does want to see her pa and maand 
BIS, and you and Charlotte very much indeed. She 
Bays, *give my love to all thc girls, but particularly to 
Caroline and Charlotte More.' Angel does think so 
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much o( her friends— eepecially your two girlß. Se& 
üig you making a sleeve, Charlotte, reminds me that 
flhe speaks of the fashions. She ßays they 're wearing 
that kind of sleeve now very much. Who cuts yctir 
dresses, Lotty ? they always fit beautifully." 

" We cut them oursolves." 

"My Stars I you amaze mel why Mrs. More, Iwou« 
der if thei'e 's any ihivg under the sun that yo'ir girlfl 
txnH do." 

*' Yes — ^they can't play on the piano. I had them 
leam to cut and fit of Miss Curtis, before she went 
away — and ever since they have made all our dresses," 

" My Stars I If that is n't a grand idea. You are 
<nich a capital manager, Mrs. More. Mr. Shaw often 
remarks that Dr. More's family is a model for its ad- 
mirable management — and it is so. It seems to me I 
should be the happiest woman in the world if I could 
bc independent of hired girls and mantua-makers. I 
teil Mr. Shaw they *re the plague of my life. Oh, if 
my girls could make their own dresses and have them 
fit as exquisitely as Carry 's and Lotty's do, I should be 
10 rejoiced. How dreadfully Mary Barber*s dresses 
hang on her, By the way, Mra. More, did you know 
that old Mrs. Barber is quitc sick?" 

" Oh yes, she 's becn sick some time." 

" Is Dr. More her physician ?" 

*• No — ^they employ Dr. Smith, I believe." 

'* My Stars! you amaze me, Mrs. Morel that m]0e^ 
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able liomoepathiftt ! Astonishing tbat people will be 
Buoh fools I to think of tbeir trusting her in hia bauds, 
wben there 's such a skillful pbysician as Dr. More 
cloee by ; wby I liave n*t the leaat confidence in UM 
kind of practice — and Dr. More enjoys such a reputa 
tion too I Mr. Shaw says tbat if Dr. Billingä bad ji\ 
boen our fiunily physician before Dr. More came bere, 
be sbould certainly bave employed Dr. More. How- 
ever, Mrs. More, between you and me, I presmne Dr. 
More has escaped an undesirable job. I sliould tblnk 
old Mrs. Barber would be an excessiyely disagreeable 
patient Sbe is so very repulsive vhen sbe 's weih 
Don't you tbink so ?" 

"Well, I don't know; sbe s .Vier reserved — 
fchougb I like ber." 

" Eeserved I my stars ! sbe 's as cold as an idde — 
I don't see bow you ca?i like her, especially wben sbe 
bas treated Dr. More so sbabbily." 

*'I did feel rather hurt tbat they discharged Dr 
More ; but they were urged by some of tbeir fiienda 
to try the bomoeopathic System. It 's not from any 
want of confidence in Dr. More — they are very fricnd 
ly to bim — and I dare say they '11 employ him again 
a*. some future time, if they 're not satisfied with Dr. 
Bmith's practice," 

" Well, I hope that Dr. More will dedine attending 
tbem ; he certainly ougbt to do so. I went in there 
Ulis moniing firom a sense of duty. I never call upoD 
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any bat my particular fiiendd, ezccpc in ca^e of uiolv 
ness , and tlie Barbers are such a quecr 5iiaily, 1 
aevcr kntw what to make of them. But T mitsi go ; 
I aW/aj'S stay so long when I come here. I teil Mr 
ßbaw I Tiover know when to get away from Dr. 
Mo/e's. I do think so much of your family. Now 
do oc»me round Mrs. More ; you never ccme — and in« 
girls are not sociable at all ; do come. Seraph and J. 
are so lonely, etc. etc." — (Imagine the rest). 

£he next proceeds to Dr. Smith's. 

*' Good moming, Mrs. Smith." 

'-'Good morning, Mrs. Shaw; von look fatigued; 
take th*^ rocking-chair — do." 

*' Thr^Jik you, Mrs. Smith, I will, for I cm quito 
A^tijyj have made several call? this morning; calls 
are an awful bore to me in m)- sUto ot' hoalth, exoept 
when I go to see my particular friends." 

" Sure — ^is your health not good, Mrs. Shaw ?" 

"It's miserable, Mrs. Smith — miserable. I really 
ought to be at home and in bed now, but I told Mr. 
Shaw that the morning was sc fine, I must gel round 
and sec Mrs. Smith. I 've so long been wißhing lo 
come. Mr, Shaw thought I was rather imprudent 'x) 
walk so für; but I told him I would stop and :c3t 
several times on the way. I would n't attempl to tako 
sixch a walk except to see a very particular fnc'.d 
whioh I hope I may call you, Mrs. Smith«" 
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" Oertainlj, Mrs. Shaw — ^you do me mucb honor 
[ hope yoa will not be the worae for the exertion. 
Haye you "been long an invalid?" 

"I liave so; my health has been very precarionfl 
for Bome years. O, Mrs. Smith, you can not imagin 
how excessively tired I 've become of taking such 
quantities of medicine as the old-£Eishioned doctors 
give. I teil Mr Shaw the very sight of it disgusta me." 

"Sure." 

" I Ve heard so much of Dr. SmitL's astomshing 
Buccess in his practice, that I should u't hesitate a mo- 
ment tc place myself under his care, and go through 
a course of homoepathic treatment^ if it were not for 
fear of offending old Dr. Billings, who has alwayfl 
been our family physician; and we are fearful he 
might feel hurt, you know." 

" Sure — ^but I do not think he would be. Dr. Smith 
has one of Dr. Morels patients, Mrs. Barber, uüder his 
care; and Dr. More doesn't appear to be at all dis- 
pieased about it." 

"I think you're mistaken, Mrs. Smith, for IVe 
heard Mrs. More speak of it with considerable bitter* 
ness. She said fier feelings were very much hurt at 
Üie Barbcrs' discharging her husband. Though she 
remarked that she feit confident they would become 
dissatiafied with Dr. Smith, and send for Dr. More 
igain." 

"Well, I declarel 1^1 teil the doctor of that— 
11* 
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it's the fiist time I Ve heard of any one's speaking 

iigainst my husband's pracdce." 

" You kaDw, Mrs. Smith, Dr. More is a very penu« 

rioua man, and of course wonld not like to haye a rieh 

patient slip thiough hia fingcrs." 

'^ Is he a dose man 7 I did n't know it before." 
" He is 90 — are you acquainted with the family ?" 
" No — ^Mrs. Moie has never called on me." 
" Well, that 's not stränge — it oosts something you 

know to keep up an acquaintance." 
" I thought they were quite a genteel family." 
" Genteel 1 — my stars 1 they are exccsaively piain." 
^' I 'm sure the daughters dress in good style." 
'* I 'm aware of that, Mrs. Smith ; but they pinoh 

and save in eveiy other way." 
" Sure 1— how you talk I" 
" They keep no servants at all, though Dr. More is 

abundanüy able ; there are few richer men in Green- 

ville. Mrs. More works like a slave — and so do the 

girls." 

" Sure I — ^how you talk, Mrs. Shaw 1" 

" I teil Mr. Shaw I do really pity those poor girls; 

notwithstanding the doctors' ample moans, he haa 

never given them the advantage of a genteel ediica- 

tion." 
" Sure I You don't say so, Mrs. Shaw l" 
"Just 50, Mrs. Smith — ^theyVe not even leaml 

muno l" 
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"Meicy on usP 

" But they Ve takeu lessons in , wliat do )-on 

iLink?— just^tiesff, Mrs. Smith.'' 

" Well, I 'm 8ure I can't teil— is it drawing?" 

"Drawing! My BtarsI You'd never gueas tili 
yoxir dying day — dress-makingl 1" 

'• Mercy oii us I he, he, he, he, he 1 how Ann Eliza 
would laugh to hear that It 's the last thing I evei 
ßhould have thought of." 

" Why, Mr. Shaw says he 'd do any thing in the 
World before he 'd let me and the girls work as they 
do. He says if it took his last eixpence, Angel and 
Seraph should leam music." 

'< Snre— I shonid n't think Ann Eliza fit for genteel 
Society, unless she could play on the piano — ^how I 
thould feel if her pa should want her to make her own 
diesses," 

" You wonld so, Mrs. Smith — ^it 's the only aceo9/i- 
pliskment that the More's possess ; and no wonder they 
carry it to such perßction, and pinch up their waists to 
the üze of a chair-post Did yon ever see such eights 
as their waists?" 

*• They are veiy small, indeed." 

" They look perfectly ridicnlons — ^Mr. Shaw can't 
bear such forms ; he says a little waist is a deformity 
atber than a beauty." 

**I think 00 to. IVe never let Ann Elisa lac6 
•ght» 
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'* Well, you have acted very judidoTidj, Mc& 
Smith; how is Ann Eliza?'^ 

" She 's quite well, thank you. She 'a gone out thi« 
morniDg to roake calls." 

"Well, I hope sbe^l go round to our house. 
Seraph would be n delighted to see her — Ann Eliza 'fl 
a lovelj girl. I 'm told she was a great belle at Goon- 
vffle." 

** Well, it 's not for me to say as to that" 

" Of oourse — ^bnt you can't help being proud of her, 
Mrs. Smith. How sweetly she looked last Sabbath 
day I Mr. Shaw remarked it. He admires her style 
of beauty excessively . I observed she had on one of 
the new-fashioned capes. Angeleen writes me that 
they 're very much wom by the fir&i in New York." 

"Yes — ^Ann Eliza heard they were rery fashion- 
able among genteel people. Haye you heard fix>m 
Angeleen, lately?" 

"Eeceived a letter yesterday — she 's veiyhappy. 
says she 's engaged in one constant round of parties 
and 8weareea--just what Angel likes, you know; 
she 's so fond of society. She says, give my love to 
all the girls. but particularly to Ann Eliza Smith 
6he does love Ann Eliza. Bat I mvtM go." 

"Don't be in haste, Mrs. Shaw." 

" O, I 've Btaid a long time. I always do stay for- 
evcr when I come here. Now do come round Mrs. 
Smith — ^run in at any time— don't be ceremoniouF 
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I neyer nse any ceremony yith my particulÄf mends. 
Teil Ann Eliza to come rouiid, etc eta'' 

Her next call is at Mr. Price's, tbe ministei. 

"How da you (fo, Mrs. Price?" 

" Quite well, thank you — ^how are you, Mrs. Slvaw f* 

" Poorly, Mrs. Piice — quite poorly." 

"I 'm very sorry to hear it" 

'^ Beally, Mrs. Price, I must take you to task foi not 
Coming round to see me this long time. You 'ye not 
done your duty as a minister's wife." 

" I ' ve not been able to go, Mrs. Shaw. Gustus has 
been sick with the measels, and I Ve not been out at 
aU for three weeks." 

" My Stars I how you stock me, Mrs. Price. I have 
n't beard a word of Augustus being sick, or I should 
certainly have been round; I always go to see the 
^ck if I am able to crawl — ^but my health is so preca- 
rious that I very seldom get out I told Mr. Shaw the 
moming was so fine I mmt get out and see my minis- 
ter's folks, though it 's a very long walk for me. How 
is dear little Gusty now?" 

'< Much better — so as to be able to go to school to* 
day." 

' I 'm very glad — very indeed. Augustus is such a 
noble boy — Mr. Shaw says he is without exception the 
flnest child he ever saw. What a mercy that the 
Lord saw flt to spare him I 

"It was, indeed — I feel to be thankful." 
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** 1* Mr. Prlce at home ?" 

" He ia ITl speak to him." 

"Now don't disturb him, Mrs. Price, if he's eiK 
gaged ; bat bis conversation is 9o instnicüve I woald 
likc exoessively to see him." 

"Ah, Mr. Prioe, I hope you 're well— quite well?*' 

" Perfectly so, Sister Shaw. I trust you are in the 
enjoyment of more comfortable corporeal faealth than 
has reeenüy fiülen to your lot?" 

" I reglet that I am not, Mr. Price— my health \a 
rerj delicate — ^I assore yoo, it was a great ezertion 
for me to walk so &r this moming. I told Mr. Shaw 
I wonld n't haye thought of going such a distanoe to 
fle€ any one but you and Mn?. Price." 

*' Y-e-s — ^I assure you, Sister Shaw, I appreciate ihe 
eflfort and am tiuly gratified to see you." 

" Thank you, Mr. Price, it does me 90 much good to- 
talk with you occasionally." 

^* Y-e-s — well, how do you f-e-e-1 now, Sister Shaw, 
IL regard to your mind ?" 

^'O. Mr. Price, I can not say that I always feel as I 
ought to— owing to the precarious State of my health, 
my foelings are variable." 

" r^e B — quite natural they should be so." 

'• Sometimes I feel a degree of coldness and apathy, 
and am almoflt tempted to give up my hope ; and again 
I experiencc greal comfcrt, and my evidences of aO' 
t5eptAi\-7e are yery strt:ng.'' 
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^T-e4 — as a ge&eral thing, you cnjoy religioiif 1 
luppoBo?'' 

"I do so — O, Mr. Price, what should I do without 
religion 7 I teil Mr. Shaw, that witli my miserablo 
hoalth, religion is my only support" 

" Y-e-s— how does Mr. Shaw feel?" 

^ O, Mr. Piice, I regret to aay, that he does not feel 
liis lost and roined condition as sensibly as 1 ooold 
wish Ol Ol if that man orUy had saving fiedth — and 
if Serapheen was only a Christian — ^my happiness 
wonld be complete 1" 

" Y-e-s — I trust that you wresüe for them, without 
oeasing at the throne of grace?'* 

" I do 90y Mr. Price — ^I do so." 

*' Y-e-s—and do you feel, that in case the Lord 
should see fit to disregard your petitions, and consign 
them to eyerlasting misery, you could acquiesce in his 
decrees, and rejoice in their destruction ?'' 

" I feel that I could without a murmur." 

" Y-e s — I am very happy, Sister Shaw, to find yoa 
in such a desirable State of mind." 

" Bat, Mr. Price, 1 feel at times excessively cxer- 
dsed, in yiew of the low State of religion in Green- 
ville, now." 

"Y-e B — ^it is truly melancholy, che ways }( Zion 
languish." 

'* They do so — ^il 's time we had another protraoiod 
meeting. I don't know when I Ve had my feelings so 
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tried as they liave been this moming, to see fihe oold 
ness and worldlinesa of some of our people. Od my 
W9Lj here, I ßtopped to rest at several placea — and O, 
m j dear Mr. Price I it was so distressing to witnesa 
the unooncem tbat was manifested." 

"Y^s." 

" I called at Mia Barber's— they 're yerj irreligioiifl 
people you know." 

" Y-e-s — ^no experimental aoquaintanoe with saving 
faith." 

"None whatever, The old lady's quite sick— on 
her death-bed, perhaps — ^I did n't see her — they did n't 
ask me to go in — ^you know they 're veiy peculiar 
people — 80 distant. I did want to see her, and find 
out how she^ä — ^and whether she expected to get to 
heaven on good works now. You know you used to 
think she did." 

" Y e-s — ^I had reason to suppose so, fix>m her oon- 
duct." 

*' It would be dreadftü, if the old lady should die in 
such a State of mind — ^would n't it, Mr. Price?" 

«T-e-s— 

* Behold the aged sixmer goee, 
Laden with gnilt and heavy woea, 
I>own to the reg^ons <^ the dead 
With endleaa conea o» her head.' 

How remarkably those words of the sacred poek ap- 
ply tohercase!" 
" They do so, I did n't see Mrs. George Barber nel 
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She waa wiih the old lady — but I sa^» Mary— 

what a hardened girl she isl Whj, Mr. Price, abe 

BCtually called on the name of the adversary of sonla 

in the comae of her conveisation. I never was so 

bockedl" 

"Dreadful! awfully dreadful, Sister Shawl" 

''And the Mores, too— I was in theie — ^how exeess- 
ively worldly they are — ^think of nothing bat niaking 
and saving money — ^and what is money good for? 
nothing— just nothing, Mr. Price — it 'b thi root of all 
evil, Mr. Price." 

"Y-e-a— y^s." 

Though poor Mr. Prioe thonght in his heart that a 
iittle of that same root wonld n't come amiss to him. 

"And Dr. Smith's people — I called there, too— 
what a poor, silly woman, Mrs. Smith is — entirely de- 
voted to the world and its fbllies. She thinks more 
of having her danghter shine in society, than she does 
of saving her soul, I do believe. 0, Mr. Price, I was 
Bick at heart — ^I conld have wept as I sat th(^o, and 
heard that woman ran on about her danghter being a 
belle, and dressing in style and all that Poor Ann 
Eliza I she has no parent to wrestle for her txi the 
throne of grace, as my dear Serepheen has ! I doßd 
for her — no wonder that she 's such a trifling thonght- 
less thing." 

«Y-e-a — it ia truly melanoholy to be in her oondi* 
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^ O, ihere 's an alaiming State of things iu Q iw a 
ville now, Mr. Prioe — ^we muai have a protraoted mae^ 
tag, Mr. Price." 

•* Y-e-s, Sister Shaw, we rnnst endeavor tö do so." 

'' I feel as if something must be done for impeniten 
oinners in GreenTÜle. It 's thiee years since we had a 
spocial eflEbrt — H was before you came here, Mr. Prioe 
— there was a great outpouring of the Spirit — ^Angel- 
een experienced religion — and I feel to believe, that if 
we oould bave another, Mr. Shaw and Serapheen 
would come out And then a great many of ihose 
that were hopefuUy converted at tbe last meeting, haye 
gone back into the world, and wanttobere-conyerted. 
We mnst get np a revival, Mr. Prioe. Don't you 
think so?" 

" Y-e-8, 1 feel oonvinced ihat a protraoted effort might 
be signally blest if the church would come up to the 
work. Speaking of your absent daughter, Sister Shaw 
have you heard firom her lately ?" 

" I have ÄO— received a letter yesterday She de- 
sired to be particularly remembered to her dear friends^ 
Mr. and Mrs. Prioe." 

" Y-es, thank you — did she say what was the State 
rf religion in New York now?" 

"Very hw^ she says — ^veiy low, indeed She at» 
tends Dr. Eittles' church with her uncle's family; farot 
•he says she does want to hear one of your excellenl^ 
Spiritual sermons agxün, Mr. Prioe. ^^e's heartily 
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d:ik of ihe gajetj of the dty. Sbe *s obliged to nun 
;l9 in it oome, you know ; bat sacli things are yery 
nncongcni&l to Angel's taste. She doea long to come 
home to her old fiiends, and sit nnder her dear Mr. 
Price's preaching once more. Angel is veiy mach at- 
tached to yon and Mib. Price, and so fond of retiro- 
ment ' Ma,' she sajs in her letter, ' I 'm atterlj woro 
oat with Visits, parties, and swearees.' " 

'^ Swearees ! I trust those are not^ as the name im* 
portSy pro&ne aMScmblages." 

" By no means, Mr. Price, * Swearees' is the French 
for 4ce-cream partios;' bat I must go — ^my visits here 
are so refieshing. I always stay longer than I intend 
to. What an intensely intoresting sermon yon gaye oa 
last Sabbath day, Mr. Price it did me so mach good. 
Mr. Shaw was excessively delighted with itr^^that^s 
what I call preaching/ said he to me, as we were going 
home. O, Mr. Price, it is such a deprivation to me 
not to be able to attend the evening prayer-meeting 
ofiener, bat my health is so precarious that I can not 
do as indination prompts ; bat Ißd that sach depri- 
yations are sent as trials to my &ith.'' 

" Y-e-s, andoabtedly, Sister Shaw — and I trast that 
yoar fiiith will be strengthened by thom." 

'' I do most ardenliy hope so— bat I must go— now 
do come roand, Mr. Price, and yoa, Mrs. Prico, I think 
10 mach of having yoa oome.'' 
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